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Neros begs to correct a statement in 
the biography of the eminent and _ po- 
lished Courtier Sir Henry Carey, first Vis- 
count Faulkland, in which the best authori- 
ties have erred. In Douglas’s Peerage, by 
Wood, we read: “‘In 1608 he was made 
one of the Knights of the Bath at the crea- 
tion of Henry Prince of Wales;” in Mr. 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire: ‘* was made 
one of the Knights of the Bath at the crea- 
tion of Henry Prince of Wales in 1616 ;” in 
Debrett’s Peerage: ‘* K. B. 1616, at the 
creation of Charles Prince of Wales.”” The 
creation of Prince Henry took place in 
1610, and that of Prioce Charles in 1616, 
and it is remarkable that on both these oc- 
casions a Sir Henry Carey was created K. B.; 
but at the former it was Lord Hunsdon’s 
eldest son, afterwards created Earl of Do- 
ver; and at the latter, Sir Robert Carey’s 
eldest son, who succeeded his father as se- 
cond Earl of Monmouth. Sir Henry Carey 
Viscount Faulkland was, before his eleva- 
tion to the Scottish Peerage, a Knight Ba- 
chelor only, having been one of those who 
received that honour in Ireland (where he 
was afterwards Lord Deputy) from the hands 
of the Earl of Essex in 1599. 

C. W. observes, ‘* our Correspondent Mr. 
Pitcrim (p. 386) thinks thet Dr. Lem- 
priere was mistaken in supposing Astynome 
to be the proper name of the daughter of 
Chryses. A little examination would have 
shewn him that Chryseis is only a patrony- 
mic, similar to Briseis, the daughter of 
Brises, whose real name was Hippodumia, 
probably because she was a good equestrian. 
And thus Astynome might have received the 
appellation, from the care which she be- 
stowed on the temple or city over which 
her father presided. But will your Corres- 
pondent reconcile these learned contrarie- 
ties. Astynome or Chryseis, the wife of 
Eetion (who was the father of Andromache) 
is reported to have been maie a captive, to- 
gether with the fair Brisets, at the sack of 
Lyrnessus by Achilles. But if so, why is 
it that Professor Damm tells us that she 
was taken at Chrysa? His words are— 
€ Quim urbs Chrysa 4 Grecis capta fuerat, 
abducta fuerat eo tempore formosa princi- 
pis et sacerdotis hujus filia et honoris causd 
Agamemnoni data.’ Thus Damm; but 
was she given to Agamemnon or Eetion ?” 

The best advice we can give to 4 Reaper, 
who complains of being very near-sighted, 
and of the difficulty he finds in obtaining 
glasses that suit him, is, to be content 
with glasses that enable him to see objects 
with moderate distinctness, and not with 
that brilliancy he describes. The limita- 
tion of the adapting powers of the eye to 
the difference of distances in very short- 
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sighted persons, increases the difficulty of 
affording them assistance; particularly in 
reading. The only way of obviating this 
difficulty is by a combination of glasses, in 
the form of an opera-glass, which is trou- 
blesome, 

J.C. remarks: “What R. H. (p. 392) 
says respecting the expences of witnesses 
and jurors, does not apply in the way he 
intends they should. If he can show that 
the two regular assizes are in fact of shorter 
duration in consequence of the adoption of 
the third assize, his objections will in some 
measure apply; but a great majority of the 
cases that were tried at the last additional 
Assize for Essex, would, in case there had 
heen no such Assize, have been tried at the 
Quarter Sessions, which were held almost 
immediately afterwards; and if they had 
been so tried, the expences of witnesses 
would have heen as much tess than they 
were at the Assizes, as 5 is to 7, inasmuch 
as the regulated allowance to witnesses at 
the Sessious is 5s. a day, and at the Assizes 
7s. It is next to impossible for any indivi- 
dual, however observant he may be, to make 
any thing like an exact estimate of the ex- 
pences attending the additional Assize, but 
that they are greatly beyoud the benefit de- 
rived from the holding of such Assizes, is, I 
believe, beyond all contradiction and dis- 
pute; and for that reason they ought to be 
abandoned, especially if a more cheap and 
expeditious plan for obviating the evil they 
were intended to remedy can be pointed out.” 

P.H will feel indebted to any of our Cor- 
respondents, who will give him information 
respecting the following persons, who are 
mentioned in a Form of Prayer composed 
during the minority of Edward V1. which 
was sold by auction at Evans’s last March : 
John Colman, Elizabeth his wife, Thomas 
Bele, Alys his wife, Richard Knepe, Richard 
Warren, John Lyron. ‘They were all de- 
ceased at the above period, and Knepe had 
been formerly rector of the parish, for which 
the prayer was drawn up. Any authority 
that can be referred to for such information 
will be thankfully received. 





CorRIGENDA. 


Vol. XCV. ii. p. 306, a. 5, read Bithynia; 29, 
Ezion geber ; 37, Ophir; 307, a. 43, Afrasiab ; b. 
41, Cyrene; 403, a, 21, Liuyddoc; 5 from bot. 
tom, Taihaiarn ; b. 32, Mabinogion; 559, b. 15, 
Rev. C. B. Bruce, Redlingfield, P. C, Suff.; 22, 
for Norf, read Suff. ; 577, #. 34, read spherical ; 
b. 2. from bottom, irradiation ; 578, a. 50, deco- 
rations ; , and 579, a. 13, for South read 
North; 579. a. 14, for Northern read Southern. 

Vol. XCVI. i, p- 16. b. 17, read reasons; 125, 
b, 31, ma[gist}rum; 36, Bernardus; 133, b. 25, 
Vestigiis ; 27, egregiw; 28, exercuit ; 176, 4. 17 
an2i19, Wansbrough; 16, Mr. T. Ogden Stevens ; 
187, b. 21, Lt.-col. Scott died at the York He- 
tel, Dover; 205, b 20, read portion. 
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OCRIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
— 


Tue Evection anD PARLIAMENT oF 1614. 


Mr. Ursan, AHightury, May 24. 

YHE following Original Corres- 
‘J pondence relative to the Parlia- 
ment of 1614, thongh interesting at 
any period, will receive an additional 
value from the adventitious circum- 
stances of the present General Elec- 
tion. It is selected from those splen- 
did treasures preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, which have never hi- 
therto been published. The extracts 
from the letters of Mr. Chamberlain to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, form part of the 
humerous interesting passages in his 
lively correspondence’, which |] am 
compelied to exclude from the oe I r0- 
gresses of King James the First,” in 
order to keep my materials within the 
intended bounds, which, though ex- 
tending to three quarto volumes, con- 
tine me to those passages — in which 
the King, the Royal Family, or the 
principal favourites and courtiers, who 
are in some measure identified with the 
Sovereign, are immediately concerned, 
I remain, Mr. Urban, your old Friend 
and Associate, . 5 


The Election which took place 
212 years ago, was attended with as 
much manceuvring as the present. At 
that period, when those titles which 
give a place in the Upper House were 
openly and unblushingly put up for 
sale by the Crown, there was doubt- 
less but little hesitation in those who 
had the command over seats in the 
Lower House. There was, notwith- 
standing, an independent spirit abroad ; 
and on the 19th of Feb. 1613-14, Sir 
Thomas Lake, one of the Secretaries 
of State, thus communicated, by the 
King’s command, to some Nobleman 
unknown, his Majesty’s forebodings 
(afterwards, as will be seen in the se- 
quel, too exactly fulfilled), of a House 





1 The history of which see in Gent. Mag. 
vel. xcv, Part ii. p. 521. 


of Commons at once undaunted and 
inexorable. The Secretary writes ‘‘ from 
the Court at Newmarkei?:” 


His Majesty is this morning gone to a 
house of Sir Nicholas Bacot’s to hawk, 
but, before his going forth, calling for me 
to receive direction to my Lord Chancellor 
for passing the Patent for Glass which his 
Lordship had stayed, he commanded me to 
signify to you that, now he hath given war- 
rant for calling his Parliament, he thinketh 
fit to acquaint your Lordship with his gnos- 
ticks (that was his phrase), that is, that he 
hath been enformed from some of his Ser- 
vants here, who have laboured for places, 
that they have received answer from the 
Gentlemen of the country of good quality, 
that they think all the Shires are disposed 
to take care that none of his Majesty's Ser- 
vants be chosen. If this be true, and so 
prove in other places, his Majesty can fore- 
see the success, and much better it were 
for him to put it off then to see an assem- 
bly composed of men, who before hand dis- 
cover their disposition, and are not willing 
to have his Servants in their company; for 
that cannot be a good sign for him. Where- 
fore he recommendeth to your Lordship’s 
special care to do your endeavour with other 
of my Lords of the Council, to whom (in 
his Majestie’s name) your Lordships are to 
recommend the same providence in places 
where you have credit or power, that the 
House be furnished of men of good dispo- 
sition, and apt to have due consideration of 
him and his estate, or else his Majesty shall 
have little comfort in the Assembly ! 


That the Privy Council used their 
ulmost endeavours to ‘ pleasure his 
Majesty,” the next document may 
contribute to prove. It is a letter from 
Sir Robert * eae the Treasurer of 
the Navy, to the King’s well-known 
Favourite, Car*: 





2 The original autograph is in the Lans- 
down MSS. 487. 

3 Culford, about 12 miles from Newmar- 
ket, and 4 from Bury ; see p. 396. 

4 From the original in Cott. MSS. Titus, 
B, VII. 
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To ye Right Ho'ble my very singular good 
Lord ye Earl of Somersett, of his Ma'tyes 
most ho’ble Privye Cownsayle. 

Right Hobe, May y* Lo? pleas to receaue 
y® tender hereincloased of the first Burges 
place to serue this Parlement for y® Cittye 
of Rochester; they wer forward vpon y® first 
motion to present v' Lo? w* this testimonye 
of theyr affections, and had they not bin 
importuned by seueral Gentelinen of good 
qualitye y* yet stand in competition for y* 
second place, y* L? shold haue com’anded 
y® nomination of boath. My expectation of 
y® like respects to y* Lo? from an other 
place made me to detayn this in my hands 
thus long. I hoap at y™ next retorn hither 
y™ Lo will make sum tyme of staye, aswell 
to receaue an accompte how thinges moue, 
as to yeeld y* direction, counsell, an:! cown- 
tenance, in cases needfull for y® aduance- 
ment of this great work, we w® yr Lop I 
comit to y® great Gods mercifull p’tection, 
and rest, Y* Lor’ humble & faythfull ser- 
uant, Rosert Manse. 

Chanon Roe, ye 23d of Fe: 1613. 


The subsequent extracts are all from 
the letters of Mr. Chamberlain to Sir 
Dudley Carleton’. The first, which 
was written on the 3d of March, be- 
gins with what may form a very pro- 
per comment on the preceding Epistle : 


There is much bustling for places in Par- 
liament; and letters fly from grave person- 
ages extraordinarily, wherein methinks they 
do the King no great service, seeing the 
world is apt to conceive, that it is kind of 
partaking. Upon Tuesday the City chose 
Sir Thomas Low, for their Knight; but 
will in no wise hitherto Mr. Recorder [Sir 
Henry Montagu], alledging only that he is 
the King’s Sergeant. Mr. Fuller is their 
first Burgess, whose choice is as much sub- 
ject to iuterpretation, as the refusal of the 
other. There is much canvassing in other 
places, as Kent, where Sir Peter Manwood 
is almost assured to be first; and Sir Tho- 
mas Walsingham means to justle with Sir 
Edwin Sandys for the second. 


Again, March 17, Mr. Chamber- 
lain thus wrote to Sir Dudley : 


Upon Thursday last, there was a great 
concourse at Uxbridge for the chusing Sir 
Julius Cesar and Sir Thomas Luke Knights 
for Middlesex. Sir Walter Cope stood not; 
but Sir Francis Darcy had a man there, who, 

tting up upon a table, told the assembly, 
that his master meant to have stuod, but was 
forbidden by the King. Whereupun he de- 
sired all his well-wishers to give their voices 
for Mr. Chancellor®; and, for the second 
place, to do as God should put in their 





5 All from Birch’s MSS. 4173. 
® Of the Exchequer, Sir Julius Caesar. 
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minds. For this saucy part he is committed, 
and his master called in question for his 
message. I have not heard of so much con- 
testation for places in Parliament, as falls 
out at this time. Yet Sir Francis Godwin 
and Sir William Borlase have carried it 
quietly for Buckinghamshire; and Sir Ro- 
bert Rich with Sir Richard Weston in Es- 
sex; as likewise Sir Thomas Parry and Sir 
Henry Neville in Berkshire; though I hear 
Sir Thomas Parry be in some disfavour, and 
like to be suspended from the execution of 
his place of Chancellor [of the Duchy of 
Lancaster], and to be put to his pension. 
But Sir Henry Rich, going confidently into 
Norfolk with my Lord Chamberlain's war- 
rant and letters, missed the mark, by reason 
the Sheriff upon less than half a day’s 
warning, adjourned the County Court from 
Norwich, where it is usually held, and where 
Sir Henry had more than 4000 freeholders 
ready, to a place 20 miles off, and more, 
where Sir Henry Bedinfield, and Sir Ham- 
mond Lestrange, carried away the goal. 
And though this were but a trick of the 
Sheriff, yet they say he may do it by law, 
and the other is without remedy. 

Sir Thomas Monson has likewise failed in 
Lincolnshire, where Sir George Manners 
and Peregrine Bertie have carried it. And 
it is observed, that Letters of Countenance, 
even in nearer Boroughs, prove not so 
powerful as was imagined. 

The canvas in Cambridgeshire lies be- 
tween Sir Thomas Chicheley, young Sir 
John Cutts, Sir John Cotton, and Sir John 
Cage; and in Hampshire betwixt Sir Rich. 
Tichborne, Sir Henry Wallop, and Sir Wil- 
liam Uvedale, my Lord of Somerset’s chief 
favourite, which will be decided this day. 
Sir Edwin Sandys sinks in his pursuit for 
Kent, and means to give it over, seeing his 
chief agents, Sir Robert Mansell for the 
Navy, and Sir Dudley Digges for the Coun- 
ty. undertook with more courage than suc- 
cess. 

But the greatest encounter is like to be 
iu Somersetshire, betwixt Sir Maurice Berke- 
ley, Mr. Powlet, aud Sir Robert Philips, for 
whoin his father says he will set up his rest, 
and follows the matter with might and main. 

Ranulph Crew? is already designed Speaker; 
and this is all I can remember for the pre- 
sent touching Parliament business, which is 
the greatest entertainment we have. 


On the 31st of March, Mr. Cham- 
berlain wrote as follows: 
Our Parliament is to begin on Tuesday 





7 Knighted after the Dissolution of the 
Parliament, June 8; afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, and ancestor of 
the present Lord Crew. An interesting me- 
moir of him is given by Mr. Ormerod, in his 


History of Cheshire, vol. III. p. 167. 
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next, when the Archbishop of York® is to 
preach before the King and Peers at West- 
minster. Dr. Morton, Dean of Winches- 
ter®, makes his Concio ad Clerum the next 
day, and Dr. Abbot! is appointed Prolo- 
cutor. 

There is much business about choosing 
Krights. Sir Antony Cope and young Sir 
John Croke are for Oxfordshire; Sir Ri- 
chard Tichborn and Sit William Uvedale for 
Hants; so that Sir Henry Wallop hath 
missed his mark, which pretends very foul 
play from the Sheriff; as likewise Sir Ralph 
Gray in Northumberland, and divers others 
in other Shires complain of their indirect 
dealing ; which is like to breed many ques- 
tions and disputes. But the greatest differ- 
ence is, and will be, in Somersetshire, a- 
gainst Monday next ; where the Master of 
the Rolls set up his son [Sir Robert Phi- 
lips] against Sir Maurice Berkeley and Mr. 
Powlet, and complains and mutinies with 
open mouth of ill measure from them both. 


Again, on the 7th of April: 


On Tuesday the Sth of the present, the 
King, Prince, and Lords rode in their robes 
to the Parliament. There were many rich 
foot-cloths, specially those of the King and 
Prince; but the day proving very foul, it 
marred much of the shew. The Duke of 
Lenox carried the Marsha!!’s Rod or Staf ; 
the Earl of Shrewsbury the Cap of Main- 
tenance ; and the Earl of Derby the Sword. 
The Earl of Somerset supplied the place of 
Master of the Horse, because the Earl of 
Worcester was or would he sick ; so that he 
hath already the possession of that office, as 
it were by anticipation'', The King made 
along and excellent Speech, consisting of 
three principal parts ; wherein he made very 
faire promises to continue to his subjects 
ltona animi, bona corporis, et bona fortune, 
hy maintaining Religion, preserving of 
peace, and seeking their prosperity by in- 
creasing of trades and trafiick; and that he 
would not press them beyond their will. In 
conclusion, he wished they might not he 
strangers, but that they would have recourse 
to him in all their business, at whose hands 
they should always find easy audience and 





8 The celebrated Dr. Tobias Matthew. 

9 The learned Prelate and Controver- 
sialist, Thomas Morton, D.D. afterwards 
Bishop of Durham. 

10 Robert Abbot, brother of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and made Bishop of 
Salisbury in 1615. 

1 The Earl of. Worcester did not resign 
the office of Master of the Horse at this 
time, Somerset’s ambition being satisfied 
with the place of Lord High Chamberlain. 
He did in January 1615-16, when he re- 
ceived in stead the dormant office of Lord 
Privy Seal. 
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gracious usage! ; and so dismisséd'them to 
choose their Speaker, whom they are to 
present this afternoon, and the morrow he 
will speak to them again at the Banqueting- 
house. 

Ranulph Crew was chosen Speaker with- 
out any contradiction, being nominated and 
recommended by Mr. Secretary [Winwood], 
who made a fit Speech for that purpose, 
which I have heard was generally weil all 
owed, and his assurance commended. Only 
the manner of the delivery was somewhat 
strange ; being in a kind of academical tune. 
But he is to be excused, having such a dis- 
advantage that the first he ever heard speak 
in that place was himself. 

The Returns of Knights from divers 
shires prove every day more itigious. Sir 
Henry Wallop hath his parties already in 
the Star Chamber. Young Sir John Cutts 
and Sir Thomas Chicheley have carried it in 
Cambridgeshire, but with such clamour 
and complaint, that I know not how they 
withhold it. And yesterday came the news 
that Sir Maurice Berkely and Mr. Powlet 
have done the like in Somersetshire, con- 
trary to the Master of the Rolls’s expecta- 
tion. But there be so great threats, that 
they shall not go away with it so, and that 
there will be nullities and invalidity found 
in the proceeding. 

Again, April 14: 

The Speaker was presented on Thursday, 
and made a very orderly and convenient 
Speech. Upon the motion of Sir James . 
Perrot, Duncombe, and Mr. Fuller, it is re- 
solved the whole House shall receive the 
Commission together on Sunday next. The 
place was agreed to be Westminster Church, 
but for fear of copes and wafer-cakes, and 
such other important reasons, it is now al- 
tered to St. Margaret’s, and these three ap- 
puinted Sextons or Overseers to note who 
be absent. The House is very full already, 
and those that come tardy, can hardly get 
room. On Saturday, in the afternoon, the 
King made a Speech! to the whole As- 
sembly, in the great Banquet Chamber, 
wherein he laid out his wants, and descended 
as it were to entreaty to be relieved, and 
that they would shew their good affection 
toward him in such sort, that this Parlia- 





2 A MS: copy of this Speech is in the 
Cotten MSS. Titus C. VII. intitled, “« The 
Flowres of Grace ; or the Speache of our 
Soveraign Lord King James, 5 Aprilis 1614, 
at the Session of Parlement then becunne.” 
A second is in the Lansdowce MSS. 487, 
where it occupies eleven sides of folio fools- 
cap.—It is remarkable that this Speech is 
not registered in the Journals of either 
House. 

13 Which is also in the volume of Lans- 
down MSS. above mentioned, occupying 
six folio sides. 
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ment might be called ‘ The Parliament of 
Love.” In which kind to begin and trace 
them the way, he offered them certain 
graces and favours, not in the way of mer- 
chandizing (which course he will not allow, 
nor cannot abide to hear of), but of mere 
good will, and motu proprio. The offer 
was made in thirteen or fourteen articles, 
consisting specially in Exchequer matters, 
as abolition of old debts; no forfeitures to be 
taken for not paying the King’s rent at a 
day ; no fees for Under-sheriffs and Collec- 
tors’ Accounts; no pleading in the Ex- 
chequer, when they can shew records; some 
redress or reformation about respite of 
homage ; as like some points touching the 
Court of Wards, cart-taking, assart-lands, 
and some such like, which I understand 
not, and are not of great moment. 

Upon Tuesday Mr. Secretary [Winwood] 
brake the ice, and entered into the matter 
of subsidies ; which, though it were some- 
what unseasonable, being yet early days, yet 
he went through withall very well. And 
this Speech, though not so pleasing for the 
matter, yet better allowed of for the man- 
ner, than the former. But the conclusion 
was, after some speeches to and fro, to 
defer this cause to be more amply debated 
the Monday after Easter. 


On the 2d of May: 


The King hath a great deal of patience 
with the Parliament, and made his third 
Speech to them the last week, requiring 
they would fall in hand with the main bu- 
siness of his wants. And indeed I could 
wish they would not stand too stiff, but 
take some moderate course to supply him 
by ordinary means, lest he be driven to 
ways of worse consequence, wherein he shall 
not want colour both from law and pulpit. 

Again, on the 26th of May: 

It was notified to the House [of Com- 
mons] [that the Bishop of Lincoln had 
given scandalous speeches of them, as that 
they were a factious, mutinous, seditious 
assembly ; that they struck at the very root 
of the King’s prerogative, and did catch at 
his Crown ; with other like speeches uttered 
against them, dissuading the Lords from a 
Conference with him. * * * All other busi- 
ness set aside, they consulted whether it 
were fitter to demand it of the Lords, or to 
appeal to the King; and to that purpose 
made a Select Committee. To further the 
matter, Sir Walter Chute offered them his 
service to the King, which might second 
them instead, in regard he is so near the 
King, that he cuts all the meat he eats, 


14 Dr. Richard Neile, who was Clerk of 
the King’s Closet, and one of the principal 
Clerical Courtiers of the age. Laud was f 
Chaplain, and, to his own ruin, followed in 
his P: 


1is 


atron’s steps. 
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and hath much intercourse of speech with 
him, which he commonly sets down when 
he comes home, for fear of forgetting ; and 
therein hath done the House many good 
offices, which he will continue so long as 
he continues his place, which by this course 
methinks should not be very long, nor he 
very fit to be a Prince’s Carver. 

On the Ist of June, as follows: 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s business hath 
wholly entertained the Parliament this seven- 
night; and, for aught I understand, they 
are as near an end as they were on the be- 
ginning. For, having on Saturday sent Sir 
Edw. Hoby to the Lords to complain of this 
wrong, and require reparation, answer was 
returned on Monday that, setting as Judges, 
they were not to censure any man upon a 
rapes fame without due proof, and hearing 
nis accusers. The next day the House re- 
plied by Sir Roger Owen, that their Lord- 
ships knew whether it were true or false ; 
and according to their asseveration, either 
way, they would proceed as should be 
thought fit. A plain man told them the other 
day, they knew who ‘ looked over Lincoln,’ 
and now Lincoln looked over them, and 
hindred their business. 

*** The King was much offended at 
first that they should take upon them, as it 
were, indicere justitiam ; and make a cessa- 
tion, which were impieler upon his autho- 
rity; and wrote them a letter on Friday to 
that purpose, that it belonged not to them, 
to call or dissolve Assemblies. Whereupon 
the Speaker, with 40 of the House, went 
on Sunday in the afternoon, to the Court, 
to satisfy him, how they were misrepre- 
sented; and that they had no such mean- 
ing, but only to forbear dealing in matters of 
moment, as being unfit men, till they might 
clear themselves of these imputations laid 
on them by the Bishop. 


Again, on the oth of June: 


While the Parliament were eager in pur- 
suit of the Bp. of Lincoln, and would not 
be satisfied with the Lords’ answer, jor with 
the interpretation of his own meaning and 
retraction of his words, even with tears, in 
the Upper House, and grew every day more 
fiery and violent in their speeches, the King 
sent them a letter on the 3d of this month, 
whereby he signified unto them, that for di- 
vers reasons and respects he meant to dis- 
solve the Parliament, unless in the mean 
time they fell roundly in hand to consider 
and provide how to relieve his wants; nei- 
ther would he expect or receive other an- 
swer from them than the speedy effecting of 
this business. This peremptory message 
wrought diversely with them, and made 
some of them put water into their wine, 
seeing the time of their reign so near au 
end. But the greater sort grew more averse, 
and would not descend te so sudden a reso- 
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lution; but over all Christopher Neville 5, 
a younger son to the Lord Abergavenny, 
was most noted for a curious premeditate 
declamation, made for some other time, 
but should have been lost if not spoken 
now, wherein among many other sentences 
he said, that nunc Principes ita grassuntur, 
ut potius sit mori quim vivere; and spared 
not great personages about the Court, call- 
ing them arrisores and arrosores, which he 
Englished spaniels to the King, and wolves to 
the People; with much other like stuff, not 
worth the remembring. Neither were others 
behind at glancing at principal peers and 
counsellors; and Hoskyns!* forsooth must 
have his oar in the boat, and tell them that 
wise princes pnt away strangers, as Canute, 
when he meant to plant himself here, sent 
back his Danes; and the Palsgrave had lately 
dismissed all the English that was about 
the Lady Elizabeth; and withal (to what 
purpose he knows best) put them in mind 
of Vespere Siciliane. You may judge of 
the rest by these scantlings. Whereupon 
it was thought to stay the Bills: and the 
next day being Saturday, the Speaker was 
sick, and so the House sat not; and by 
Monday it was known there was a Commis- 
sion out to dissolve the Parliament. Where- 
upon the wiser sort propounded means to 
pacify, and some way to satisfy the King; 
but there were so many difficulties on the 
matter, and the time so short, that nothing 
could be done, and withal they were so 
malcontent, that their conference about Im- 
positions was refused, the Bishops protest- 
ed against them, and now to be so peremp- 
torily pressed, that being somewhat out of 
frame before, this did quite distemper them, 
and made them careless which way the world 
went. 

Upon Tuesday they sat again, but nothing 
passed worth remembrance, saving that Sir 
Henry Wotton, for some indiscreet and un- 
decent language used to Sir John Savile, 
was cried down, and in ‘great danger to be 
called to the bar, but escaped narrowly. Be- 
fore they rose, Sir Richard Coningsby, Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Upper House, was sent 
to notify unto them, that the Lords hada 
Commission, by virtue whereof they requir- 
ed their presence. When they came, the 
Commission directed to the two Archbishops, 
the Lord Chancellur, and all the Privy Coun- 
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cil of that House, was read, whereby they 
had authority to pissocve THE PaRuia- 
MENT; and so they did. Whereby this 
Meeting or Assembly is to be held a blauk 
parchment, or rather a parley, not having 
so much as the name of a Session, but (as 
the words went) Parliamentum inchoatum. 

Presently upon the Dissolution Pursui- 
vants were ready to warn divers to be the 
next day at the Council table, from whence 
Christopher Neville, Sir Walter Chute, 
Hoskins, and Weutworth, were yesterday 
sent to the Tower; Sir John Savile con- 
fined to this town [London] for a time; 
Sir Samuel and Sir Edwyn Sandys, Sir Dud- 
ley Digges, Sir Roger Owen, Thomas Crew, 
Hackwell, and some others that had parts 
appointed them by the House in the mat- 
ter of Impositions, were injoined to bring 
in their notes and papers to be burnt. 
Sic transit Gloria Mundi ! 


Again, on the 30th of June: 


At the breaking up of the Parliament, 
their Lordships agreed among themselves to 
give their best piece of plate, or the value 
of it in present of money, as a speedy Be- 
nevolence to supply the King’s wants. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury began with ba- 
sin and ewer, and redeemed it with 140/. 
The Bishop of Winchester as much; Ely 
1201. et sic de ceteris. The Noblemen fol- 
lowed the example ; the Lord Chamberlain 
and Lord Somerset gave each 200/.; the 
Ear! of Salisbury 200/.; the rest less; but 
no man more. Mr, Secretary gave 1001. ; 
and all Officers toward the Law or Reeeipt, 
according to their mind; Sir Henry Fan- 
shaw 50/.; Sir Christopher Hatton as much ; 
the Lord Coke 2001.; but the rest of the 
Judges came but slowly after; for I know 
where some presented but 20/. which was 
refused. The money is paid into the Jewel- 
house. Letters shall be sent to all the Shires, 
to see how they will follow the example. I 
heard London made an offer of 5000 marks, 
which was not accepted ; and upon Sunday 
Mr. Secretary brought a Letter from the 
King to the Lord Mayor and City, to bor- 
row 100,000/. but I hear not yet what re- 
solution they have taken. 


Early in July our indefatigable Cor- 
respondent thus addressed Mrs. Alice 
Carleton, sister to Sir Dudley: 





15 ng 9 was the third son of Edward seventh Lord Abergavenny ; he was seated 


at Newton 
He died June 7, 1649. 


t. Low, co. Somerset, and was made K.B. at the Coronation of Charles I. 
From this Christopher have descended the twelfth, and all suc- 


ceeding Barons, the present Earl being the seventeenth. 
16 An eminent lawyer, whose abilities the King thought proper alternately to perse- 


cute and conciliate. 


In 1618 he was made a Welsh Judge, and his Majesty afterwards 


visited him in Herefordshire. His son Bennet, from whom the present Sir Hungerford 
is the fifth in descent, was created a Baronet in 1676. During his confinement in the 
Tower (in consequence of his speech above mentioned) the following line was addressed to 
him: * Vincula da lingu, vel tibi lingua dabit.” See memoirs of him in Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict. and Brydges’s Peers of James I. p. 247. 
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We are now upon a new strain, and 
there is a great question, whether the Parlia- 
ment be dissolved or no. The reason where- 
of is that the naturalization of the Prince 
Palatine passing both Houses, and confirm- 
ed by the King, and sent away under the 
Broad Seal, argues an Act, and so a Ses- 
sion; in which case many former acts of 
great consequence usually made to continue 
till the next Session, being no longer au- 
thorized, should fall to the ground, and 
there is no other way to solve it, the case 
being so, but by finding error in the Com- 
mission of Dissolution. Whether this will 
fall out so or no, I know not: but much 
speech there is, that they shall assemble 
again this next winter. In the mean time 
those Bills of grace propounded in Parlia- 
ment go on; and the King is willing to 
grant them by proclamation, which it is 
thought, will draw on the Benevolence, 
tho’ it be not yet generally intimated. 

The City bath made excuse for the loan 
of 100,000/. and offered 10,0004. 

On the 31st of July: 

I must retract somewhat of what I wrote 
lately touching the Parliament, as if the 
Dissolution had been erroneous, seeing the 
Lord Chancellor at the closing of the Term 
this day se’night, in the Star Chamber dis- 
avowed it, and so put to silence all buzzes 
and further discourse about it. 

Such was the Parliament of 1614, 
and so thoroughly did it annoy and 
enrage the King, that he did not assem- 
ble another for seven years,—the next 
being summoned in January 1620-1. 

J.N. 


Mr. Ursan, June 1. 

‘YO much has been said in Parlia- 
\) ment and in other places about 
the new Law Courts at Westminster, 
that I think something like a fair and 
correct description of them cannot be 
uninteresting. They occupy a space pa- 
rallel with and extending the whole 
leneth of the West side of Westininster 
Hall, and consist of seven spacious 
courts, with passages, staircases, galle- 
ries, rooms for the Judges, Counsel, and 
other officers attached to the Courts 
during their respective sittings. Of 
the adaption of these different offices 
to their respective destinations, | en- 
deavoured to ascertain the opinions of 
persons who appeared to be familiar 
with them and with former Courts. 
They told me that the architect had 
been indefatigable in taking measure- 
ments of all the public Courts of Lon- 
don,—in consulting (without fees) the 
Judges, chief Counsel, and officers of 
the Court; that models were exhibited, 
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and temporary fittings up provided ; 
that after the whole had been far ad- 
vanced, some /earned gentleman from 
the House of Commons, who appeared 
to know more by a cursory glance, 
than the architect after months’ study, 
had ordered a large portion of the 
building to be taken down, whereby 
new arrangements and new desigus 
were required to be made. They fur- 
ther assert that each and all of the 
present Courts are larger every way, 
much more lofty, and better lighted, 
than the old ones,—that they are pro- 
vided with every degree of comfort, 
and indeed luxury, in warming and 
ventilation. After carefully examining 
the different rooms, their combination, 
and separate appropriation, I saw much 
to admire, but little to censure. The 
architect appears to have converted 
every inch of space to a useful purpose, 
and even to have sported with obsta- 
cles. The immense buttresses of West- 
minster Hall, which are fortunately 
remaining on the West side, are now 
incorporated in the main walls of the 
Courts, whereby they are preserved 
from mutilation, and constitute sub- 
stantial portions of the new erections, 
The ingenious and skilfal manner in 
which the Courts, with the connect- 
ing passages and galleries, are lighted, 
manifests much architectural know- 
ledge as well as taste; for almost every 
lanthorn-light and aperture is render- 
ed ornamental. The designs, propor- 
tions, and general features of every 
Court vary from those of the others, 
and offer novel forms and novel effects 
to the eye. That of the King’s Bench 
in particular, as well as the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Court, is peculiarly beautiful. 
With domed ceilings, and rich lant- 
horn lights, galleries for the accom- 
modation of visitors, a pleasing wain- 
scot colour over the whole, the eye is 
pleased, and the judgment satisfied. 
Had the stained glass been preserved, 
the eflects would have been improved ; 
but unfortunately such beauties are not 
appreciated, and indeed have been sa- 
crificed to prejudice. On the whole, 
I must pronounce the Law Courts of 
Westininster among the very finest, 
and certainly the most original speci- 
mens of modern architectural design 
in the Metropolis, and will venture to 
predict, that the erudite critic of ano- 
ther age will refer to them as success- 
ful efforts of science and taste. 
Yours, &c. Vitrvvius. 
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Mr. Ursan, April 4. 

4 te following history and descrip- 

tion of St. Clement's, Sandwich, 
will, doubtless, be acceptable to your 
numerous readers. 

In the thirty-fifth year of King Ed- 
ward the Third, the Vicarage of St. 
Clement was valued at eight marks 
per annum,*as appears by Kilburn’s 
Survey of the County in that reign. 
Its valuation in the King’s books is 
14/. per annum.’ The election of the 
Mayor* ar took place in this 
Church} (on the Monday after St. An- 
drew’s day) whére a bell was rung for 
that purpose. On occasion of somé 
riots and disorders here, Charles II. 
by a royal mandate, dated 1683, order- 
ed the election to take place, for the 
future, in the Court-hall¢. In the Iast 
century the Dutch residents were al- 
lowed to perform divine service in this 
Church, upon paying 40s. a-year, and 
afterwards upon bearing a third part 
of all expenses of repair. 

The Church, (see Plate I.) stands 
at the eastern part of the town of 
Sandwich. It consists of a.nave, chan- 
eel, arid ailes, with a massive tower. 
The latter, by far the oldest part of 
the fabric, rises from four semicircu- 
lar arches, in the centre of the build- 
ing, supported on sttong piers, each of 
which are faced in’ the direction of 
the arch, with a double column, flank- 
ed on either side by a single one; the 
capitals of these are curiously orna- 
mented with scrolls, frets, foliage, and 
grotesque figures. The tower is built 
of Normandy stone. It is square, and 
ornamented on each side ‘with’ three 
tiers of pillars and citcular arches. The 
lowest range has’ only six, the next 
nine, and the nppermost seven arches. 
It had formerly a‘ spire and battle- 
ments, which were taken down be- 
tween the -years 1670 ard 1673. 
There are five bells, not very tune- 
able, and consequently of litde use, 
but to hasten the downfall. of the ve- 
netable tower in which they hang. 


=" 





* He carries a black knotted staff, the 
Mayors of the other ports usually carrying 
white staves. 

+ This was built in 1579, and the lower 

rtment was used as the Court Hall. In 

upper stery was ‘the Cucking Stool aod 
wooden. Mortar, instruments of punishment 
much dreaded by some of our female an- 
cestors. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1826. 
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Opening to the belfry-stairs is a door 
evidently of the same age as the other 
eam of the tower; and is remarkable 
or a very rude embattled moulding, 
and in the space below it a small range 
of intersecting arches, and other orna- 
meuts of the Anglo-Norman architec- 
ture, which are fast mouldering into 
oblivion. 

The body of the Church is built 
principally of bolders (or flints with 
the angles worn away by friction on 
the shore) mixed with sandstone from 
Pegwell Bay and Caen stone, from the 
ruins probably of thé original build- 
ing. Under the East window of the 
Church appears to be an entrance to 
the vaults. Plain buttresses divide the 
chancel from the ailes, the latter of 
which are of a date anterior to the 
former. The buttresses are continued 
all round the building at regular in- 
tervals, The South porch is extremely 
plain. The pointed doorway is orna- 
mented with only a plain cornice. 

The nave is separated from the ailes 
by pointed arches, resting on small 
pulars, and is ceiled with oaken pan- 
nels between arched beams, centered 
with angels holding shields with orna- 
ments of roses and foliage; the whole 
was some years since injudiciously co- 
vered with whitewash. 

At the end of the North aile is a 
platform, raised two steps from the 
common pavement (which is a con- 
fused mixture of grave-stones, nine 
inch paving tiles, and common bricks), 
from whence, through a slanting open- 
ing in the wall, is a ruin of the altar. 
In this arcade is a circular grove, that 
points out the place of the vase for 
the holy water. The font consists of 
an ancient octagonal bason and shaft, 
raised on a base of two steps, all of 
stone. The height of the shaft is 20 
inches, and of its capital and bason 
almost 19 more. The exterior dia- 
meter of the latter is 34 inches. ‘The 
shaft is formed by eight buttresses ; 
the spaces between which appear to 
have been ornamented with statues, 
from the bases and trefoil-arched ca- 
nopies. The bases are ornamented 
with foliage. The eight faces are 
charged with shields and roses alter- 
nately. On the shields are, 1. France 
and England. 2. A Merchant’s Mark. 
3. Arms of the Cinque Ports. 4. Ellis. 
Above these squares, at the eight an- 
gles of the moulding, are grotesque 
faces, except at the dexter side of the 
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first shield, where the ornament is a 
bird like a heron, and on the sinister 
side is a coronet with balls between 
spires, terminated with fleurs-de-lis ; 
the whole of it is besides much deco- 
rated, and ornamented with diflerent 
devices, leaves, flowers, fruits, satyrs, 
faces, &c. The bason is perforated 
at the bottom ; its interior diameter 
is 244 inches; its depth nearly 10 
inches. 

In the chancel are the remains of 
some ancient wooden stalls with seats 
for some religious fraternity*. In this 
Church were the Chapels of St. James, 
St. Margaret the Virgin, and St. Tho- 
mas the Martyr, the chantry of St. 
George, and Green’s chantry. There 
was also a brotherhood established for 
the procession of St. George, when his 
figure was yearly borne about the town. 
This was probably the fraternity meant 
by Harris. The Sepulchral Memorials 
are numerous. Harris found memorials 
of Richard Spencer, 1583, and of Geo. 
Rowe, 1589; and there is one in me- 
mory of Rear Admiral Wm. Smith, a 
brave defender of his country, who died 
in Feb. 1756, at the age of eighty-one. 

The burial-ground is unusually large, 
and including the site of the Church, 
contains nearly an acre and three quar- 
ters of ground. L. S. 


Mr. Ursay, May 1. 

N the Epinsurcu Keview for 
February last there appeared an 
article headed, ‘‘ Thoughts on the 
Advancement of Academical Educa- 
tion in England.” This is evidently, 
like many other lucubrations in that 
far-famed Periodical, an original Es- 
say, or Pamphlet, or, as it is the fa- 
shion to speak, a brochure, sent into 
the world at the certain price of so 
much per sheet to the writer, instead 
of a legitimate review of another writ- 
er's work. Sometimes the authors of 
such lucubrations take the trouble to 
look for a peg, on which to hang 
them; but in the present instance, 
the harp which sounds the praises of 
the London University, and announces 
the destruction of all others, is too 
magnificent and ponderous to be placed 





* Harris in his History of Kent says 
**there are twenty stalls, like those of 
Maidstone.” He also observes that it was 
either a Collegiate Church, or else possessed 
of sume fraternity peculiar to it, because of 
these stalls. 
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on -~ peg at all. Had the writer con- 
fined himself to the simple defence, ox 
anegyric, of the New Institution, if 
“ thought it necessary so to do, for 
the purpose of recommending the plan 
of it to the people of England, the au- 
thor of these pages would have been 
spared the trouble of this = notice 
of an ephemeral tract. But the case 
is far otherwise. The pretended re- 
view is made the vehicle of the most 
malignant abuse that was ever levelled 
against existing institutions, though 
with the obvious intention of writ- 
ing up a new concern; and that too, 
under the mask of candour. From 
such candour heaven defend us! The 
present writer will not condescend to 
follow the example of such nominal 
candour ; but declaring himself in the 
outset a friend to every seminary what- 
ever, of sound, religious, and useful 
learning, (and to the London Univer- 
sity also, if it be of that description, or 
to the fair experiment of it at least, of 
whatever description it may be,) he 
will endeavour to confine himself, as 
strictly as possible, to the defence of 
those ‘ ancient Corporations,” which, 
though generally founded and endow- 
ed by munificent individuals, havin 
been at all times considered of vita 
importance to the community at large, 
have been fostered by the government, 
venerated by the people, and charter- 
ed by the state. A deliberate and un- 
provoked attack on Corporations so 
constituted, and so circumstanced, 
must be answered. ‘Our objections 
to Oxford and Cambridge,” says the 
writer, who is of course as a Reviewer 
‘* himself a host,” or, as the gramma- 
rians express it, a noun of multitude, 
‘‘may be summed up in two words, 
their Weattu and their Privi- 
LEGES t.”— Again, a little below it 
is observed as a new discovery, ‘‘ Their 
revenues are immense!” Hine ille 
lacrymea ! It is a sufficient ground, 
then, for objections, to be legally con- 
stituted Corporations, in the opinion 
of this self-appointed Judge, whose 
summing-up, though brief, is thus tre- 
mendous and alarming, that they have 
WeALTH—that they have PRIVILEGES 
—that they have Revenues! ‘“ Their 
prosperity,” he asserts, ‘‘does not de- 
pend on the public approbation. It 
would therefore be strange,” he ar- 
gues, ‘*if they deserved the publie 





t Edinb. Rev. No, uxxxvi, p. 326. 
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probation.” Admirable logician ! 

ow far this argument may be car- 
ried, it is impossible to form a con- 
jecture; but if nothing deserves pub- 
ic approbation, and consequently pub- 
lic support, save only those low and 
trade-scanty concerns which are en- 
tirely dependent on it, what will soon 
be the fate of some of the noblest in- 
stitutions of this land? Every thing 
must quickly fall to the ground, ex- 
cept those precarious and compara- 
tively recent establishments of different 
degrees of magnitude, which are sup- 

rted by public subscription and vo- 
untary contributions. Every Corpo- 
ration, which has INDEPENDENT RE- 
VENUES, must be abolished. But let 
us come to a right understanding of 
terms. What is the true meaning of 
this modern phraseology of ‘ public 
approbation,” and ‘* public opinion.” 
No harlequin was ever seen on the 
stage dressed in a greater variety of 
colours, or assuming a more rapid suc- 
cession of shapes and attitudes, than 
that same motley creature called the 
Pusiic. ‘Public opinion,” also, is 
a term equally vague and undefined— 
**Public approbation” means nearly 
the same thing. What some approve, 
others condemn; and the Reviewer 
needs not to be reminded, that this 
state of things constitutes what is ge- 
nerally understood by a “‘ difference of 
opinion.” This difference of opinion 
has always existed hitherto, amongst 
men of the most exalted minds; not 
only on common and trivial matters, 
but on the most momentous topics ; 
and perhaps ever will continue to ex- 
ist; unless the nature of man, and the 
capacity of the human mind, should 
by the “‘ march of intellect,” and par- 
ticularly by the ‘‘advancement of Aca- 
demical Education in England,” be 
changed from finite to infinite, be led 
gradually from the deductions of the- 
ory to the certainty of truth, and thus 
realize universally among men, what 
has been hitherto considered the bold 
assumption of a particular Church, 
the privilege of InrattrsiLity. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
claim no such privilege as this. They 
pretend not to any exclusive possession 
of public patronage and - rt. De- 
fects there must be in all human in- 
stitutions, but it is the object of wis- 
dom and experience to find a remedy 
for such defects ; not-to destroy the in- 
stitutions themselves, as long as they 
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are found beneficial to the community. 
Man is not a perfect being; and will 
he presume to destroy every thing 
which he considers imperfect? Is it 
a sufficient objection to be advanced 
against an ancient corporation, that 
there are defects in its administration ? 
Shall every structure in the land, ren- 
dered venerable by age, and animating 
us to a rivalship with our ancestors 
by every generous and noble associ- 
ation of local splendour, be levelled 
to the ground, and the carved work 
thereof to be broken down with axes 
and hammers; because there may be 
discerned in the walls certain cracks 
and fissures, or peradventure they may 
be a little out of the perpendicular 
line; or, which is a worse motive, 
they may not be suitable to the taste 
of the present day? Such indeed has 
been too frequently the practice of the 
Goths of a refined age, and it requires 
all the cireumspection and caution of 
prudence and good taste to restrain 
them; because the builders of new 
works have an interest they think in 
destroying the old. But the world is 
wide; and there is room for both. 

To return to the leading objection 
of the Reviewer. There is one sore 
point, in which the Universities, in 
his decided opinion, are not defective. 
They are not defective in Weattu. 
**Tuerr REVENUES ARE IMMENSE.” 
Their Prosperity is undeniable. But, 
according to the assertion of the Re- 
viewer, this prosperity does not arise 
from public approbation; for he de- 
termines, ex cathedrd, most peremp- 
torily, that it does not depend on pub- 
lic approbation, and therefore it would 
be strange if it deserved it. Whether 
any particular institution deserves the 
public en or not, may be 
matter of opinion; but its prosperity 
surely must be considered as the re- 
sult of some portion of public appro- 
bation, and therefore indicative of that 
opinion. Let us examine the facts of 
the case; and see how we stand in the 
public estimation, both now and here- 
tofore. The wealth and the prospe- 
rity, the revenues and the riches of 
our English Universities, have been 
derived from two sources: from the 
laudable and patriotic contributions 
of Founders and Benefactors in for- 
mer days, or from the public patron- 
age and support of persons now living. 
The liberal provisions heretofore ante 


by many, not merely for the educa- 
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tion of youth, which is only one, and 
that a short-sighted view of the ques- 
tion, but for the perpetual advancement 
of every science and profession, might 
lead us to conclude, without much lo- 
gical argumentation, or historical de- 
duction, that the many persons who 
made these public-spirited provisions 
from their own private funds and es- 
tates, were thereby consulting the pub- 
lic good, and anticipating, as ‘*‘ the 
last infirmity of noble minds,” a por- 
tion of that public applause and ap- 
robation which they had already seen 
towed on similar sacrifices of pri- 
vate wealth to public advantage. 

A slight inspection of the Annual 
University Calendars will be sufficient 
to convince any unprejudiced person, 
setting aside the exaggerated stateinents 
of the number of Students in early 
times, which rest on no authentic tes- 
timony, that these now splendid se- 
minaries have been progressively in- 
creasing in the public estimation, ex- 
cept when a temporary check has in- 
tervened from accidental and extrane- 
ous causes. First, we have houses, 
halls, and hotels, in which individuals 
undertook at their own risk to lodge 
and board students, who had the ad- 
vantage, but at their own cost, as now 
at Edinburgh and elsewhere, of hear- 
ing the Lectures of the different pro- 
fessors or teachers in the schools. 
Then came the establishment of soci- 
eties incorporated under the name of 
Colleges, with pecuniary encourage- 
ment and maintenance for poor and 
decayed scholars under the denomina- 
tion of bursarships, pensions, por- 
tioas, exhibitions, scholarships, fel- 
lowships, &c. This second system 
was soon found so beneficial, that so- 
vereigns, statesmen, laymen, and ec- 
clesiastics, century after century, seem 
to have rivalled each other in promot- 
ing the advancement of academical 
education and learning under this 
form; which is a strong presumptive 
proof of public approbation. The 
avaricious myrmidons of Henry the 
Eighth, indeed, contrived to persuade 
the ignorant population of the Six- 
teenth Century, that these were mo- 
nastic par oe alowed under the in- 
fluence of the Church of Rome; and 
therefore, under the pretence of Ec- 
clesiastical Reformation, having ille- 
ally merged the grester part of them 
in the general description of Religious 
Houses, they succeeded in demolish- 


ing them, or, which was sufficient for 
their purpose, in appropriating their 
revenues and estates to themselves and 
their friends. Many secular Deans 
and Chapters were also bribed into a 
support of such oppressive and unjust 
measures by the participation of a 
share in the spoil. This delusion, 
however, was only temporary. The 
confusion, poverty, and ignorance, 
which immediately followed this vio- 
lent transfer of property, and the ge- 
neral decay of sound learning, soon in- 
duced many pious and illustrious per- 
sons to restore these establishments 
under different denominations, to en- 
dow them with new and more exten- 
sive revenues, and to procure for them 
new charters of incorporation. The 
supposed modern corporations of Tri- 
nity, St. John’s, Jesus, Wadham, 
Pembroke, Worcester, in Oxford, as 
well as many other Colleges and 
Halls in Oxford and Cambridge, were 
founded on the site of more ancient 
establishments. 

Benefactors innumerable have since 
arisen, who from time to time have 
offered, on this classical altar of their 
country, the first fruits of their gene- 
rosity and munificence. Even in our 
own times there have not been want- 
ing examples of splendid donations 
and bequests to our Universities, not 
merely for the promotion of ‘* pro- 
fessory learning,” as this short-sighted 
Reviewer imagines from an obsolete 
passage of Lord Bacon*, but for the 
progressive advancement of the hu- 
man mind in the acquisition of every 
art and science, and the gradual en- 
largement of every department of taste 
and knowledge. Since the time of 
Lord Bacon, when England had not 
recovered from the decay of taste and 
learning consequent upon the plunder 
of the Universities, with the excep- 
tion of a similar check during the 
great Rebellion, ‘* Princes do not find 
a solitude in respect of able men to 
serve them in causes of state ; because 
there is no education collegiate which 
is not FREE; where such as are so dis- 
posed may give theinselves to histo- 
ries, modern languages, books of po- 
licy and civil discourse, and other like 
enablements unto causes of statet.” 
The Reviewer argues, somewhat in- 
consequently, that an “evil” noticed 





* Advancement of Learning, Book 1. 
t See Bacon, ubi supra. 
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by Lord Bacon ‘‘in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury must be a much greater evil in 
the nineteenth !”—I am not sure that 
it helps the Reviewer's argument, to 
imagine an interval of ¢hree centuries 
instead of ¢wo; but certainly Lord 
Bacon did not become a anbject of 
James the First till the Seventeenth 
Century. Since his time, without 
entering too much into particulars, 
surely we may be allowed to say, that 
considerable improvements have taken 
place in every department of science 
and literature. ‘* The literature of 
Greece and Rome,” undoubtedly, ‘is 
not Now what it was THEN!” It was 
then in its infancy; it is now ad- 
vanced to manhood. ‘‘ Books of po- 
licy and civil discourse” are much 
more abundant, and much beiter un- 
derstood ; and so much latitude is al- 
lowed to freedom of discussion, that 
even the malignant poison of the 
Edinburgh Review is permitted to 
circulate free!y amongst the members 
of our Collegiate bodies. So far is 
the academical learning of the present 
aye from being merely ‘‘ professory,” 
which was the complaint of Lord h- 
con, that to Civil Law, Physic, and 
Divinity, have been added since Lord 
Bacon’s time, Geometry and Asiro- 
nomy, Anatomy, Botany, Common 
Law, Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Geology, History, 
Ancient and Modern, Modern Lan- 
uages, Moral Philosophy, and, though 
co not least, PotrricaL Economy ! 

No apology is here necessary for 
the attention paid to classical litera- 
ture; because the Reviewer admits, 
that “the ignorant violence, with 
which that cause has sometimes been 
assailed, k=s added to its populariiy.” 
He seems, nevertheless, to suggest that 
a change of system may be desirable ; 
and if there be any meaning in the te- 
dious and hackneyed comparison of the 
respective merits of the Greek and La- 
tin languages, which might well have 
been spared, it is the object of the 
writer to recommend a greater atten- 
tion to the former than to the latter. 
The Tutors and Public Examiners 
are much obliged to him for this sea- 
sonable admonition; of which they 
will of course be happy to avail them- 
selves; and it is also to be hoped, that 
the many Private Tutors, who under- 
take to prepare young gentlemen for 
the Universities, if this number of the 
Edinburgh Review should by any 
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chance fall into their hands, will 
henceforth habituate their pupils to 
the more frequent perusal of the pages 
of those “ Greek Dictionaries, over 
which it is impossible to glance with- 
out delight*.” If this were now the 
case, ‘* we should not see so many lads 
who have a smatéering of Latin and 
Greek, from which they derive no 
pleasure; and which, as soon as they 
are at liberty, they make all possible 
haste to forgett.” But this is too fre- 
quently the fault of the parents and 
guardians ; who do not consider that 
ignorance is the offspring of indulgence 
and extravagance. What Quintilian 
observed of the immoralities objected 
to the Roman youth educated at the 
Public Schools, may be applied to the 
ignorance and idleness sometimes dis- 
played by those who have received the 
advantages of an academical education. 
—‘Non accipiant e scholis mala, sed 
in scholas afferunt.” 

The complaint of ignorance, how- 
ever, in some important branches of 
Education, is amply refuted by the 
Reviewer himself. ‘* There is among 
our youth,”’ he observes, in his elegant 
phraseology, “‘a glut of Greek, Latin, 
and Matuematics,” &ec. 

That there should bealready a glut of 
Mathematics, in a few years, since one 
at least of the Universities was sup- 
posed to be aroused from its lethargy 
in this respect, is indeed extraordinary ; 
and still more extraordinary, that this 
should be made a subject of complaint 
by an Edinburgh Reviewer! The mar- 
ket, it seems, as at old Rome in the 
time of Juvenal, is overstocked with 
Mathematicians! 


** Nemo Mathematicus Genium indemnatus 


habebit.” 


The Reviewer entertains a ground- 
less apprehension of ‘¢ intellectual per- 

tuities.”” There is no fear of such. 
No science, however profound, is now 
used except as an ‘‘ occasional tonic }.” 

Our favourite studies and pursuits 
follow and supplant each other as ra- 
pidly as the last new novel condemns 
the preceding one to the dust of the 
shelf. Adieu then to Mathematics, 
and the glut of Greek and Latin. 
Farewell! ye “venerable absurdities, 
and good old nuisances §.”". Welcome, 
Political Economy, and the London 
University! J. 1, 





* Edin. Rev. p. 332. t Ibid. 
t Ibid. p. 329. § Ibid. 316. 
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An Account oF THE CATHEDRAL 
Cuurcu or LONDONDERRY. 


HE Church was erected in the 

year of our Lord 1164, by Hath- 
bert O'Brallaghan, Abbot of Derry, 
first Bishop of this See. He was four- 
teen years occupied in soliciting aid 
through Ireland for the erection of this 
edifice ; and was successful enough to 
get among other means of the drawing 
the expences of the work, a valuable 
horse, with a gold ring, and twenty 
oxen, from Maurice O’ Laughlin, King 
of Ireland; and four hundred and 
twenty ounces of pure silver from the 
inhabitants of the territory of Ossory. 
When finished, this building got the 
name of the great Church of Derry; 
and sometimes it was called the Cathe- 
dral of St. Columb Kill. In six years 
after its completion, it narrowly es- 
caped being destroyed by a conflagra- 
tion which reduced the surrounding 
city to ashes. 

qn the year 1196 it was plundered of 

several less cups by one M*Kenaght, 
but they were recovered, and the rob- 
ber pa ee death for the sacrilege. 
In 1218, an Abbey for Nuns of the 
Cistertian order was founded in the 
vicinity of the Cathedral Church of 
Derry, and in the year 1230 a convent 
of Dominican friars was established 
near it, which latter, although dissolved 
in the reign of Henry VIII. was not 
finally dislodged from their convent 
until the spring of the year 1688, when 
the city was besieged by King James’s 
army. 
In 1426, John Swain, Archbishop 
of Armagh, held a metropolitan visi- 
tation in the Cathedral Church of 
Derry, on which occasion he obliged 
Donatus or Donald, the Bishop of 
that diocese, to submit to penance for 
incontinence and other crimes proved 
against him. This Prelate died in 
three years afterwards. 

In 1441, John Bishop of Derry was 
cited before John Trene, Archbishop 
of Armagh, for homicide and other 
crimes; and in the year 1469, Lau- 
rence O’Gallagher, Bishop of the 
neighbouring diocese of Raphoe, was 
proceeded against for incontinence, 
and other enormous crimes, of which 
the following record appeared in the 
Registry at Armagh: ‘‘ Quz propter 
religionis et dignitatis scandalum, 
&c.” He submitted to penance, and 
was absolved. These circumstances 
mark the state of morality in. the 
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rovince of Ulster on the eve of the 
eformation. 

In 1542, Shane O'Boyle, Prior of 
the Dominican Convent in Derry, sur- 
rendered the premises of it into the 

King of England’s com- 


hands of the 
missioners. 

On the 24th of April, 1566, the 
tower and fort of Derry were blown 
up by an accidental fire, which got at 
the powder magazine. In_conse- 
quence of this accident, the English 
garrison was obliged to abandon the 
place at a time when Shane O'Neill, 
the rebellious Earl of Tyrone, had a 
strong army in the neighbourhood, 
and was ready to avail himself of the 
circumstance. Captain Philip O’Sul- 
livan, in his Catholic History of Ire- 
land, makes a miracle of this accident, 
saying that St. Columb Kill had be- 
come impatient of the profanation of 
his Church by heretics, assumed the 
shape of a wolf, and passing by a 
smith’s forge, took a mouthful of red 
hot coals, with which he ran to the 
powder magazine and set it on fire. 

1605, June 13, George Montgo- 
mery, the first Protestant Bishop of 
Derry, was appointed tothat See. He 
found the Church and city in ruins. 
The latter was soon afterwards re-edi- 
fied by the Londoners, to whom it and 
the County of Coleraine had been grant- 
ed, on the forfeitures made by the old 
Irish in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
In the year 1603 Sir CaherO’Dogherty, 
a turbulent Irish chieftain, burnt the 
newly-built city of Londonderry. 

1609, July 30. On the motion of 
the Earl of Salisbury, it was agreed 
upon at a meeting held in Sir John 
Jolles’s house, London, to make an 
English settlement in ‘the late ruin- 
ated city of Derry,” which was accord- 
ingly done. 

1613. The Irish Society in London 
was incorporated by charter, under the 
style of ‘*The Governors and Assist- 
ants of London of the new Plantation 
of Ulster within the Realm of Ireland.” 

1615. Precepts were issued by the 
Irish Society to the twelve London 
———— requiring them to repair 
the Cathedral and other Churches on 
the lands in their possession ; and to 
furnish each of them with a Bible, a 
Book of Common Prayer, and a Com- 
munion cup. 

In the year 1633, this Cathedral was 
finished, having been entirely rebuilt 
by the Londoners. A stone with the 
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following inscription on it, placed near 
the door of it, thus commemorates this 
event: 
** A.D. 1633, 

Sir John Vaughan architect. 
If stones could speak, then London’s praise 

would sound, rround,” 
Which built this Church and Citie from the 

1630. William Mac Fogarty, who 
had been the Romish Dean of this 
Cathedral, conformed to the Protest- 
ant religion, was appointed by the 
Lord Deputy to the parishes of Ter- 
moneny or Mullagherry, and Kilcro- 
naghan, in the diocese of Derry. 

1641. When almost all the churches 
in Ulster were burned by the Irish re- 
bels, this Church escaped, and the city 
of Londonderry afforded a refuge for 
the persecuted Protestants of this pro- 
vince. The London Companies had 
long before fortified it, and furnished 
the walls with artillery; and on the 
breaking out of the rebellion in this 
year, sent over twenty-four pieces of 
cannon of a large calibre for its addi- 
tional protection. 

Between the years 1681 and 1690, 
Ezekiel Hopkins, the eloquent Bishop 
of Derry, furnished his Cathedral with 
organsand massive plate,and was at great 
expence in beautifying and adorning it. 

This Cathedral suffered heavily in 
the siege which the city of London- 
derry stood in the year 1689. At an 
early period of its investment, the citi- 
zens were obliged to strip the spire of 
the lead which covered it, for the pur- 
pose of making balls for their cannon, 
and the roof of the body of the build- 
ing was in a great degree stripped for 
the same purpose. The spire was en- 
tirely removed, and a platform erected 
on the top of the lofty steeple, on which 
two pieces of cannon were placed, and 
frequently discharged to the great dis- 
turbance of the enemy, who in return 
fired so many shots at the building, as 
to drive several balls through the win- 
dows of it, and eventually oblige the 
besieged to remove their store of gun- 
powder from its vaults, into which it 
had been stowed for security. 

After the relief of the City, the cele- 
brated Bishop King obtained a grant 
of two hundred pounds from King 
William and Queen Mary for the re- 
pairs of this Cathedral, and the sum of 
three hundred and fifty pounds for the 
re-edification of other Churches in the 
diocese, which had been dilapidated in 
the war. 

In the year 1745, Dr. George Stone 
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succeeded to the bishopric of Derry. 
On his translation to the primacy, he 
made a present to this Cathedral of a 
splendid organ. Bishop Barnard, who 
died in 1767, finding the Cathedral 
inadequate to accommodate the in- 
creased congregation, built and endow- 
ed a Chapel of Ease near it. The 
Earl of Bristol, with the aid of an 
hundred pounds from a vote of Ves- 
try, and some subscriptions, rebuilt the 
spire ; but for want of care in sinking 
the foundation, it soon became ruin- 
ous; and at the accession of the pre- 
sent Bishop, the Honourable and Right 
Reverend Dr. William Knox, it was 
with the whole of the adjoining build- 
ings in a state of dilapidation, which 
for some time kept the congregation 
out of it. The Poorhouse, Infirmary, 
Gaol, and other public buildings, were 
at the same time in a state of ruin. 
The Bishop expended six hundred 
pounds towards rebuilding the spire, 
and ultimately expended a thousand 
unds on it. 

In 1805, the Cathedral was com- 
pletely repaired, and the Lord Primate 
wrote a letter of thanks to the Bishop 
for his exertions on the occasion. 

In 1814, North and South galleries 
were provided in it, with stoves, to the 
expence of which the Bishop contri- 
buted, not considering them as repairs 
which should be executed by the pa- 
rish. 

In 1822, a Vestry Committee and 
an architect examined the roof, and 
found it to be ruinous and incapable 
of repair, and recommended a new 
roof; and in the month of November 
in this year, 308/. were voted at vestry 
for a new slate roof. In October 1823, 
estimate was made that the completion 
of the repairs of the Cathedral would 
amount to 4034/1. The Bishop offered 
to take on himself the expence of 
erecting a spire, amounting to 8631. 
and the same day agreed with an ar- 
chitect for building it; as has been 
since done; but he declined, on the 
principle of avoiding an injurious pre- 
cedent, to contribute to repairs which 
the law required to be done at the ex- 
pence of the parish ; and he has since 
expended nearly three thousand pounds 
in adorning this Cathedral, which is 
now perhaps the most splendid in Ire- 
land, and well becoming an ecclesias- 
tical city, which on more than one oc- 
casion has proved to have been the bul- 
wark of the Protestant Religion in Ire. 
land. Joun Granam. 
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On Saxon CormnaGe. 
VII. NORTHUMBRIA. 


HE Northumbrian series exhibits 

a species of Coins at present found 

in no other of the Heptarchic sequences. 

I mean the s¢yca, a small copper coin, 

the current value of which was half a 
farthing or eight to a penny. 

They are upon the whole a series 
less interesting than the pennies, as 
they furnish us with no portrait, and 
are in general rudely fabricated, and 
with almost always the same device on 
the reverse, a cross, and a nearly equal 
sterility of design in their obverses. At 
the same time, however, the Latin 
adage, ‘“‘inest sua gratia parvis,” is 
perfectly applicable to them, for they 
are found of Kings and Archbishops, 
of whom no pennies are yet known. 
They seem to have been confined to 
the Northumbrian kingdom in the 
same manner as the skeattas were to 
the Kentish and East Anglian mo- 
narchies. 

Eanred, who flourished about 810, 
is the first who furnishes us with 
coins, and fortunately they occur both 
in silver and copper. Of the silver, an 
unique penny in good condition is pre- 
served, and the copper skeattas are 
common, almost to abundance, though 
it must be said that the types are al- 
most as barren as the coins are nume- 
rous, exhibiting a cross or small circle 
with pellets, and similar reverses with 
the Minter’s name, as in the penny 
series. The unique penny above men- 
tioned has Eanred’s portrait on the 
obverse ; reverse, a cross, one limb of 
which is terminated fleury; legend, 
Des Moneta. This penny is the only 
one belonging to the Northumbrian 
series that has the portrait, on which 
account, as well as for its extraordinary 
rarity, it is of considerable value. 

Of Ethelred we have only stycas, 
equally common with those of Enared, 
and as tasteless and monotonous in de- 
sign. 

The workmanship of Eanred’s penny 
is bold, that of the stycas rude, a re- 
mark which applies to those of Ethel- 
red; and indeed the same observation 
may be made generally as to the stycas 
of Osbercht and Redulf, though there 
are a few of superior design and work- 
manship in the series, 

With Eardwalf the stycas cease, and 
the pennies re-commence under Reg- 
nald, A. D. 944, but of him one type 
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only is yet known, and this without 
portrait. The obverse has a small cross 
fleury, legend Regnald Cyning; re- 
verse, a plain small cross, with Mint- 
er’s name as usual. The brevity of 
Regnald’s reign will partly account for 
no more of his coins being discovered. 
The coins of Anlaf are of singular cu- 
riosity, and decidedly of an historical 
character, or at least having an inti- 
mate connexion with history. The 
obverse bears a representation of the 
famous Danish raven, with the name 
Anlaf Cyning; reverse, a small cross, 
Another type has a singular device, 
and what it is intended to represent is 
matter of dispute amongst collectors, 
though for my own part I conceive 
both it and the reverse to be the mere 
creations of fancy, without any parti- 
cular meaning. Others read, Oulaf f. 
Onlaf, from whence I am inclined to 
think the A in these words has the 
broad sound of au. These have crosses 
on both sides, and there are others 
with a legend across the reverse in two 
lines. 

The series of Northumbrian Coins 
closes with Eric ; the obverse of whose 
pennies have in general a sword across 
them, with Eric above, and Rex below 
it. Reverse, a small cross. Others 
have on the obverse a small cross, 
with the name and style round it. 
Reverse, the legend in two lines across 
the field of the coin. The workman- 
ship of Regnald, Anlaf, and Eric's 
coins is inferior to that of Eanred’s 
penny, though wroughta century after. 


= 
Mr. Ursan, May 6. 

BEG to inform “G. W.H.” (p. 

290) that about seven miles South 
of Lincoln there is a little village call- 
ed Aulourn, the situation very recluse, 
on a gentle rising hill, the river wind- 
ing close at its foot. There are a little 
Church and Manor-house, several com- 
fortable farms and cottages, old inclo- 
sures, which could not, I think, be 
the place in Goldsmith’s eye when he 
wrote his beautiful poem of tn ** De- 
serted Village ;” but adjoining to and 
within the precincts of that parish and 
— is a small hamlet called Had- 
dington, where the Manor-house can 
only be traced by its moated area, and 
no Church ; at present it is a little 
farming dairy place—but how far this 
place 60 years ago might fit Goldsmith's 
description I am not able tosay. C. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shaftesbury, Jan. 27. 

I SEND you a sketch (Plate II. 

Jig. 1.) of the upper part of a 
Chimney-piece, now remaining in a 
house in this town, neo an inn 
called the. King’s Arms. The arms 
in the first compartment are those of 
Chidiock, in the centre ‘of Stourton, 
and in the last those of Berkeley of 
Beverstone. 

This Chimney-piece was’ probably 
removed from Stourton Castle when 
it was pulled down, and had been ori- 

inally placed there by John third 
Ford Stourton, the eldest son of Wil- 
liam the second Baron, by one of the 
daughters and coheiresses of Sir John 
Chidiock, of Chidiock in Dorsetshire, 
which John Lord Stourton the son 
married the daughter of Berkeley of 
Beverstone. John succeeded to the 
Barony in the year 1478, and dying 
in 1434, s.p. was succeeded by his 
brother William. C.B. 





The antient sword (fig. 2) was 
found. more than 40-years ago in 
cleansing part of the River Lark be- 
tween Bury St. Edmund's and Mil- 
denhall, in Suffolk, and is in the pos- 
session of Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, 
Bart. It is two feet in length, want- 
ing half an inch. 

We have been kindly informed by 
the great oracle in these matters, Dr. 
Meyrick, that it is an antient British 
sword, termed Cleddyv. It is formed 
of a composition of copper and tin, a 
fact that enables us to assign it to the 
Britons, for the Roman = swords and 
those of the inhabitants of the shores 
of the Baltic at the periods of their 
respective invasions, were of steel. The 
old Welsh adage, “He who has the 
horn (meaning the handle) has the 
blade,” shews us of what material the 
hilt was originally made, and the three 
pins seen in the engraving explain in 
what mode the two pieces were fast- 
ened, one on each side. 
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The Saxon font (fig. 3.) was a few 
years since dug up, in three pieces, 
from under the floor of the Church 
of Severn Stoke, Worcestershire ; near 
the foot of the gee font, which 
appears to be of the 13th or 14th 
century. The workmanship, though 
rude, 1s highly ornamental; and t 
device of two of the surrounding 
bosses, seen_at the two extieme sides 
of the drawing, bear a remarkable 
similarity to the armorial ordinary, 
the chevron. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are representations of 
the impressions of a stone, communi- 
cated iy the Rev. John Topham, of 
Bromsgrove School, Worcestershire. 
The explanation of its design, and of 
the inscriptions, are left to the inge- 


nuity of our Correspondents, It came 
from Paris. 
—@} 
Mr. Ursay, May 5. 


A*® Anglo-Saxon jewel still exists, 
supposed to contain a Miniature 
of St. Neot, and to commemorate the 
veneration in which he was held by 
King Alfred. It was accidentally found 
in 1693, at Newton Park, some dis- 
tance North of the site of Athelney 
Abbey in Somersetshire, near the 
junction of the Parrot and the Thone; 
the spot to which Alfred retired dur- 
ing the Danish troubles, and where 
he afterwards founded a Monastery. 
In 1693 it was in the possession of 
Colonel Nathaniel Palmer, of Fairfield 
in Somersetshire ; and in 1718 it was 
deposited by his son Thomas Palmer, 
esq. in the Ashmolean Museum, at 
Oxford, where it is now preserved. 
The form of this Jewel (which is cor- 
rectly' depicted in the lower half. of 
Plate IL.) is battledore-shaped ; its di- 
mensionsare, length 2.4 inches, greatest 
breadth 1.23, thickness +46. The ob- 
verse is faced with an oval plate of 
rock-crystal, 4 of an inch’ thick: 
through this is seen the miniature, 
formed of enamelled mosaic, the com- 





' A loose description, by Dr. Musgrave, appeared in 1698, with two figures. 


(Philos. 


Traus. Dec. 1698, No. 247, vol. xx. p. 441.)—It was noticed more at large by Dr. Hickes 


in 1700. 


(Philos. Trans. No. 260, vol. xx11. p. 464.) A very detailed but not quite ac- 


curate account was given by Dr. Hickes, in 1705, with, engravings of the obverse, reverse, 


and edge; the first figure being from a drawing by Sir Robert Harley, 


(Hickesii Ling. 


Vett. Septent. Thesaur. tom. 1. pp. viii. 142, 143. Oxon. 1705.) It was described by 


Hearne, in 1711. 


(Hearne’s Dissertation on the word AEstel, pp. xxiv. xxv. prefixed. to 


Leland’s Itinerary, vol. vit. edit. Oxon. 1769.) It again exercised the talents of Dr. Mus- 
grave, in 1715, in a very elegant Dissertation, accompanied by three engravings, (Mus- 


Gent. Mac. June, 1826. 
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partments being let into cells of gold ; 
the figure is that of a man, holding a 
neandio-tes in each hand. The re- 
verse is a detached plate of gold (lying 
immediately upon the back of the mi- 
niature), on which is elegantly traced 
a fleur-de-lys, branching into three 
stems. The edge is beveled towards 
the front, and contains the legend, 


AELFRED MEL HEHT 


representing St. Neot. (June, 


with regard to the figure on the ob- 
verse. The conclusion to which Dr. 
Hickes ultimately came, is the most 
plausible,—that it was designed to re- 
resent some saint. The individual 
intended, it would be impossible to 
determine from the inspection of the 
figure alone ; but that it was St. Neot’ 
can scarcely admit of a reasonable 
donbt, since history informs us that he 





GEVVRELAN ; that is, Ra AEL- was the relative, and the spiritual 
FRED ME ORDERED TO-BE- counsellor of the King, and that he 
WROUGHT.—The gew terminates a a by Alfred above all 
“in a grotesque figure, representing, on Gener Sones. ry nee P 
the obverse, the head of some sea- As to the use to which this piece o 
monster, probably (says Dr. Mus- Jewelry was appropriated, opinion has 
rave) a dolphin ; on the reverse, the been divided. Dr. Hickes, Dr. Mus- 
ower jaw is wanting, its place being grave, and the late Mr. Whitaker, 
Supplied by a scaly flat surface: the imagined that it was worn by a chain 
mouth of this aniinal embraces a small round the neck of the King. Mr, 
tube, traversed by a gold pin, apparently Hearne thought it probable that it was 
a rivet, originally passed through some attached to the end of a cylinder, upon 
wooden stem to which it bas been which a MS. was rolled, presented by 
fixed, and which has perished. the King to some Monastery. Mr, 

Various have been the conjectures? Wise and Dr. Pegge conceived that it 





gravius, De Jeuncula quondam M. Regis Zlfredi, 1715.) —The opinions of the two former 
Antiquaries were reviewed by Mr. Wise, in 1722, whose criticism is accompanied with a 
figure of the obverse only. (Wise, in Asser de Reb, Gest. Alfredi, App. pp. 171, 172. 
Oxon. 1722.)—Some criticisms by Dr, Pegge,.and by Dr. Mills, appeared in 1765. 
(Archeologia, vol. II. pp. 73, 79.)—Engravings, of this gem may be seen in Wotton, 
Ling. Vett. Septent. Thesaur. Conspectus, p. 18, edit. 1708; Shelton’s Translation of 
Wotton, with notes, p. 14, edit. 1735; Marmora Oxon. P. 111. fig. cxxxvii. edit. Chandler, 
1763 ; Camden’s Brit. vol. 1. p77, edit. Gibson, 1722; and vol. 1. p. 59, edit. Gough, 
1789.—All these figures of this Gem seem to be copied from Hickes’s plate, with little 
variation; they are much too large and distorted representations. 

2 Hickes, at first, suggested that it was a figure of our Saviour, the lily-sceptre in each 
hand denoting his double reign, in heaven and in earth : Musgrave ultimately adopted the 
same opinion. Hickes thought it, however,not improbable that it might be intended for 
the Pope ; but, at last, he concluded that it represents some Saint; he was led to this 
opinion from the inspection of a miniature of St. Luke, in an antient MS. of the Gospels, 
drawn in a nearly similar manner, hulding a flowery cross in each hand (Ling. Vett. Gp 
tent. Thesaur. tom. 1. p. viii. fig. v).. Wise conceived that it depicted King Alfred him- 
self, on account of the helmet and military vest, in which (as he supposed) the figure is 
represented. 

3 Obvious as this conclusion is, Mr. Whitaker was the first to notice it. (Whitaker's 
Life of St. Neot, p. 273, edit. 1806.) Dr. Hickes conjectured that the Holy Man in- 
tended was St. Cuthbert, who is said by William of Malmsbury (De Gest. Reg. lib. 11. 
cap. 4, in Saville Angl. Script. p. 43), to have appeared to Alfred during his seclusion in 
the marshes of Atheloey. Malmsbury, however, is the only historian who mentions St. 
Cuthbert with relation to this incident; all the other Chronicles, which refer to it agree- 
ing that it was St. Neot, who was seen by Alfred in his sleep, both at Athelney and on 
other occasions: (see Saxon Homily on St. Neot, MSS. Cott. Vesp. D. XIV. in Hist. St. 
Neot’s, pp. 260, ci.—Asserius de Reb. Gest. ZEIfr. in an. o70.—Vits S’c’i Neoti, MSS. 
Bod). 635, in Whitaker's Life of Neot.—Vita S’c’i Neoti, MSS. Cott. Claud. A. V. in Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanct. Sec. IV. P. I. p. 334.—Chronicle of the Conventual Libr. St. Neot’s, 
MSS. Trin. Coll. Camb. R. 7, 2, in Gale Script, XX. tom. kb. p. 167.) There is not, 
therefore, a shadow of reason for supposing that the Northumbrian Bishop was the indivi- 
dual designed in the Jewel; while many considerations point out the Cornish Abbot as 
Kaving been thus superstitiousty honoured. . 

4 «« Rex Alfredus, Sanctorum pedibus acclivis et subditis, S. Neotum ia suwwed vensra- 
tlone habebat.” Jngulphi Hist. Croyl, (Fulman, Seript. p. 27.) 
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formed the head of a Style*. Possibly 
it was mounted upon a standard (after 
the manner of the Roman eagle), or 
was elevated upon the summit of a 
staff, being carried into baule, for the 
purpose of animating the soldiers. This 
conjecture is hazarded as affording an 
easy solution of the fabulous narratives, 
which state that St. Neot, after his de- 
cease, was the constant “‘ attendant”’ 
and * fore-runner” of Alfred; that he 
** accompanied” the King in his en- 
gagement with the Danes near Chip- 
peuham, “led on the troops,” Ol 
ceded the standards,” *‘ fought in splen- 
dour before the army,” and ‘gained 
the victory” for the Saxons. If we 
make some little allowance for the 
turgid expressions® of Monkish Chro- 
nicles (superstitiously referring ordi- 
nary occurrences to the miraculous 
agency of the Saint whose merits it was 
their object to extol), these fables may 
be naturally traced to the simple fact 
that the King was accustomed to have 
this image of his guardian saint near 
his person, and that he conducted his 
army under its supposed tutelary in- 
fluence. An inspection of the figure, 
holding the flowering bramches in his 
hands, almost realizes the singular ex- 
pression of the Monkish historians, 
“Neotus palmificus;” while the sup- 
position that this image was elevated 
on a military banner, affords an easy 
interpretation to the apparently hyper- 
bolical terms (as applied to a deceased 
saint), ‘Neotus signifer et pravius 
Regis antecedebat exercitum.” 

Mr. Waitaker? supposes (very plau- 
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Jewel to the Monastery of Athelney, 
in testimony of his pious gratitude to 
St. Neot ; ‘* there, probably, it remain. 
ed till the Reformation; thence it was 
taken for plunder, or for preservation ; 
and, in its removal, was accidentally 
lost, not far from its old depository.” 

As these particulars have come t6 
my knowledge since the publication 
of the Sapplement to my History of 
St. Neot’s, I have printed a few ad- 
ditional leaves, with the engravings, 
for insertion in that Work, for the ac- 
commodation of those who may bé 
already in possession of it. 


Yours, &c. G. C. Goruam. 
een ee 


Mr.Ursanx, Camberwell, May 13. 
‘a picturesque village of Cople 
is situate in the hundred of Wix- 
hamtree, four miles distant from Bed- 
ford, near the retired village of Car- 
dington, for some time the place of re- 

sidence of the philantrophic Howard. 
I cannot find that it is recorded in 
Domesday Book : it appears, however, 
to have belonged to the adjacent Pri- 
ory of Chicksand at a very remote pe- 
riod. In 17 Ed. I. mention is made 
of meadow and wood-land in the pa- 
rish of *‘ Coupoll®.” By the same name 
it is noticed in two Inquisitions taken 
towards the close of the same reign ®. 
In 3 Ed. 11. William de Rous appears 
to have held inéer alia divers tene- 
ments in ‘Coupel,” and ten acres of 
land in the adjoining parish of Ker- 
dington”, or Cardington. ‘* Johannes 
de Nevillle Raby", Chevalier, et Eliza- 





betha uxor ejus,” held in 12 Rich. 
I]. twenty knights’ fees pertaining to 


sibly) that after the victory of Chip- 
penham, King Alfred presented this 





5 King Alfred sent a copy of his translation of St. Gregory’s Pastoral, together with an 
ESTLE, to each Cathedral. (See Alfred’s Preface to St. Greg. Past. in Spelman, Vita 
Elfredi, p- 197.) 

6 The following are the expressions in which these fables are recorded. ‘‘ Ic be 
vopopen rape.” (Sax. Hom. on St. Neot MSS. Cott. Vesp. D. XIV. in Hist. Ss. 
Neot's, p- 260.) **Teque tuosque ducam.” ‘‘ Pradux semper extiti tuus.” « Noone 
videtis, Coram splendiferum nobis bellare Neotum?”  ‘* Palmificus suus Neotus,” (Vita 
S’c’i Neoti, MSS. Bodl. 535, in Whitaker's St. Neot.)—‘* Me (sc. Neote) previo gaude- 
bis et protectore.” ‘In itinere tuus extiti ductor.” ‘* Ego ante vos ibo, in couspectu 
meo cadent inimici.” ‘* Gloriosus servus Christi Neotus, siguifer et previus, Regis ante- 
cebat exercitum ; quem videns Rex Alvredus, Commilitones, inquit, nonne videtis eum qui 
nostros conterit hostes? si ndsse desideratis, ipse est proculdubio Neotus, Christi miles 
invictissimus, per quem hodie presto est in manibus nostris palma victoria!” (Vite Sci 
Neoti, MSS. Cott. Claud. A. V. in Mabillon, Acta Sanct. Sec. [V. P. Il. pp 334, 335.) 
—** Preecedam ante vexilla tua.” (Chronicle of the Conventual Libr. of St. Neot’s MSS. 
Trin. Coll. Camb R 7, 28, in Gale Script. XX. tom. I. p. 167.) 

7 Whitaker's Life of St. Neut, p. 273, edit. 1806, ; 

8 Esch. 17 Ed. I. No. 57. 9 Tb. 34 Ed. L. 251. 237. 10 Esch. 3 Ed. II. 15. 

‘' Raby io Durham, the head of the Barony of Nevill. 
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various manors, mostly in the county 
of Bedford, among which ‘ Coupell” 
is mentioned’, The name occurs again 
in the twenty-second year of the same 
reign, when it appears that Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk held rents and ser- 
this and several other ma- 


vices in 
nors®, They are again noticed in an 
escheat taken the following year, 


wherein the name is written ‘* Cou- 

ill”’7, It is thus recorded in the va- 
hind of Benefices, temp. Hen. VIIL.8 

** Cowpull, Rect’ imp'priat’ prioratui de 
Chicksaund. Adam Mulsworth vicarius ib’m 
h’et in minut’s x™5 et al’ ad vicar’ s’ p’tinen’ 
p’ ann. £viij. In sinod’ & procur’ solut’ arch’o 
Bedd’ p’ ann. iijs. et reman’ ultra vij/. xvijs. 
Inde (x™*) ... xvs. viijd.” 

The Perish Church, engraved in 
Fisher's Views in Bedfordshire, has 
recently undergone extensive repairs. 
It contains several memorials and fune- 
ral monuments of much interest. Be- 
fore the altar are the effigies in brass 
of Nichol Rouland and his wife: un- 
derwritten is in black letter : 

«*Nichol Rolond et Pernel sa femme 
gist icy, dieu de lour almes eit mercy. 
Amen,” 

On the South side of this monu- 
ment is another, commemorating one 
of the same family with thisinscription, 
in black letter, underneath the figure 
of a man in armour: 

** Walter Rolond gist icy, dieu de sa 
alme eit mercy. Amen.” 

Both these memorials are without 
date, but may be referred to a_ very 
remote period. A manor in Cople, 
bearing the name of this family, in 
whom it was formerly vested, is men- 
tioned by Mr. Lysons?. 

On the North side of Nichol Ro- 
Jond’s tomb are brasses representing 
a man in complete armour, with a 
lion at his feet, and a woman. In 
black letter: 

5 Esch. 12 R. II. 40, 

8 Val. Eccl. 
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6 Esch. 22 R. Il. 101. 
9 Mag. Brit. Bedfordshire. 
10 Gules, a fleur de lis Argent; Argent, a fleur de lis Sable. 





(June, 


** Hic jacent Johan’es Launcelyn, Armi- 
ger, qui obiit vii die mensis May anno d'ni 
mill’imo cccexxxv®, et Margareta ux’ ei’ 
quor’ a’i’b’s p’p’ciet’ deus. Ame’.” 

The family of Launcelyn were con- 
siderable benefactors to the building 
of the Church, as appears from their 
arms'® being cut in stone on one of 
the pillars. 

On the South side of the chancel 
is an altar-tomb, inlaid with the fi- 
gures of a man in armour, and his 
wife; beneath the husband, four sons: 
and nine daughters below the wife. 
At the corners of the tomb were four 
escutcheons, of which the second is 
lost. The first, quarterly Ist and 
4th Gray". 2nd and 3rd Launcelyn, 

uartered by a water bouget. 
“he third, Gray. 4. Launcelyn. On 
its North side are the arms of Laun- 
celyn aud Gray on separate escut- 
cheons: the last of these is repeated 
once on its West, and twice on its 
South side. In black letter: 








** What can myght, pow’r, or auncye’ bloode 
avayll 
Or els riches that men cownte felicite ? 
What can they helpe fe:ful dethe to assayll? 
Certes nothin&e, and that is p’vyd by me 
That had thos’ giftis rehersid wt all plente 
Neu’thelesse yit am I leyd lowe in clay 
That whylom was squyer called Thos G’ye. 
‘* Benet my wyf eke is fro this world past, 
Yit we trust to be had in memory 
As longe as the paryshe of Coopie shall last, 
For our benefitis done to it largely 
As witnesse xxti pownd wt other giftis many, 
Wherfor all cristen men that goe by this 
way 


P’y for ye soules of Benet and Tho’s Gray.” 


Over an altar-tomb at the East end 
of the North aile, are the figures of a 
man and woman praying at a fald- 
stool: behind the husband five sons, 
and four daughters behind the wife; 
the inscription is in black letter: 





7 Ib. 1 Hen. IV. 71 a. 


Both these bearings are 


appropriated by Edmondson to the Launcelyns of Bedfordshire. 





" On the pillar at the foot of this tomb are these arms in their proper tinctures almost 
obliterated by whitewash. Mr. Geo, Howard, in his ** Lady Jane Grey and her Times,” 
gives as the bearing of that family ‘ Barry of six Arg. and Azure, in chief 3 torteaux 
Ermine.’ If we dispense with the last word in this description, which by the bye seems 


to be altogether an interloper—the arms alluded to at Cople will be correctly set forth. 
They make some figure in the old poem, called ‘‘ the Siege of Karlaverock,”’ [see pp. 412, 
418,] as the cognizance of Henri de Grai : 
«« Banier avoit e par droit conte 
De VI piecis la vous mesur 
Barre de Argent, e de Asur.”” 
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his 


ms 
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««Here lyeth Nicholas Luke, esquyer, 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer at 
Westminst’r and Cecyle his wyfe, one of 
the daughters and heyre of Sr, Thomas 
Waulton, Knyght, which Nicholas decessyd 
the xxii day of October in the yere of our 
Lorde God mecccelxiii. On whose soules 
Jesu have mercy.” 

In the upper corners are escut- 
cheons. The first, Luke'®. The other, 
party per pale: Ist. —three lions ram- 
pant—. 2. —achevron, indexter chief 
an annulet—. On the tomb are two 
escutcheons. The first, Luke impal- 
ing Waulton. The second Waulton 
singly. The last words of the inscrip- 
tion, as is very frequently the case, 
have been mutilated. 

On the North side of the chancel 
over an altar-tomb, on the South 
side of which is an escutcheon bear- 
ing the arms of Launcelyn, are the 
figures of a man in his robes, and his 
wife in a kneeling posture. The la- 
bels from their mouths have been torn 
away, and the close of the inscrip= 
tion, which is in black letter, is ob- 
literated. 

** Here lyeth Sr Water Luke, Knyght, 
one of the Justyces of the Plees holden 
before the most excellent prynce King 
Henry the eyght, and dame Anne his wyffe 
Norysthe '3 unto his seyd magesty and one 
of the doughters and heyre of John Laun- 
celyn, Esquyer, whyche seyd Sir Walter 
decessyd the xxith day of July in the 
xxxvith yere of the reygne of our Sov- 
raygne Lorde, and the sayd dame Anne 
decessyd the ix day of September in the 
xxx yere of the reygne of the seyd most 
gracyus sovrange lord. On whos soulls ihu 
have m’cy, a’.”” 

The Luke family for a series of 
years held the manors of Wood-end 
in this parish, which has been con- 
founded with a place of the same 
name in Toddington. The names of 
Nicholas and Sir Walter Luke are af- 
fixed to several returns in the Valor 
of Henry VIII. The wife of this last- 
named gentleman, as will be seen by 
the inscription given above, was nurse 
to that monarch, and daughter of John 
Launcelyn. Sir Oliver Luke and his 
son Sir Samuel were both in the ser- 
vice of Parliament during the Civil 
Wars: the latter was Scout-master for 
Bedfordshire, Surrey, and some other 
counties. But what has distinguished 
him more than all his virtues, is the 
portrait of him drawn by the inimit- 
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able Butler in his “‘ Hudibras,” a name 
unequivocally applied to him in that 
satirist's poem ** of Dunstaple downs.” 
Little respecting this worthy can be 
added to the notices which hare al- 
ready appeared in your former volumes. 
The family remained at Wood-end, 
now reduced to a single farm-house, 
until 1732, when the “last Luke” 
was buried in the parish Church : there 
is a spot in the vicinity of Cople which 
still bears the name of Hudibras’-hole. 

On the pavement, South aile, are 
the indents of brasses representing a 
man and his wife, with labels, which 
are gone, as well as the *‘ sonnes” from 
the lower part of the stone. The ef- 
figies of the two daughters still remain 
under the flaw, in which the wifle’s 
** pourtraicture ’’ has been placed. The 
inscription is in black letter. 

** Here lyeth Thomas Spenser of this 
towne, gent. and Anne his wife, da. to Ro- 
bert Bulkeley, esquire, which Thomas de- 
ceased the 3rd of December 1547 and 
Anne departed the 28 of January 1590, 
having had between them two sonnes and 
two daughters.” 

The manor of Rolonds was in this 
family previous to the year 1642, 

In the wall of the South aile, under 
an escutcheon, Bulkeley quartering 
——eight lozenges, 3, 2, 3.——The 
inscription is in black letter. 

** Hereunder lyeth Robert Bulkeley, 
esquer and Jone his wyfe hauynge be- 
twene them vi sonnes and fuure daughters, 
wh Robert decessyd the xviit day of June 
in the yere of our Lorde God “Mccccct. 
on whose Soules Jhesu have mercy. Amen,” 

On a brass plate, an arch, over 
which is inscribed, ‘‘HaBEMUS BO- 
NUM DOMINUM -L HABEMUS BONUM 
DOMINUM.” A man in armour on the 
left, kneeling at a fald-stool, a label 
from his mouth has the words “ Deus 
misereatur nosiri.” Opposite the hus- 
baud isa woman in the habit of the 
times, likewise kneeling. On the 
scroll from her mouth is written, in 
continuation of her husband's prayer— 
‘© Et Benedicat nobis.” In the cen- 
tre is the same escutcheon as on the 
preceding monument, surrounded with 
mantling, surmounted by a crest, and 
subscribed with the motto “THYNK, 
AND THANK GoD.” Over the four 
sons, who are kneeling behind their 
father, are the letters 7. £.c. Ww. pro- 
bably their initials. Over the daugh- 





12 Sa, a bugle-horn stringed and tasselled Or. 


13 i.e. Nurse. 
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ters, A.D.M.£'%. The inscription, in 
black letter, is as follows. 

**Here under lyeth buryd ye bodyes of 
Robert Bulkeley esquier, and of Joane his 
wyffe, doughter unto Syr William Gascoyne, 
Knyght, who dep’tyd this lyffe ye yere of 
our Lord God 1556, on whos soules O Lord 
Jesu Crist have m’cy.” 

In the. middle aile is the figure of 
an ecclesiastic. There are, besides 
many other memorials deserving of 
notice in this Church: one of the 
bells has this inscription, in a mixedand 
apparently very ancient character. 

‘¢ Hydelis Mecuris nomen campana.”” 


Yours, &c. D. A. Briroy. 


es 
Biographical Anecdotes of the 
Cornwa.cuis FamIiLy. 
(Concluded from p. 408.) 

Barren CornWALLIS, the second 

son, was bornon the 19thof April, 
1662, and received the elementary part 
of his education at the Charter House, 
to which he was sent on the 20th of 
Oct. 1672. On the 15th of Dec. 1677, 
he was admitted of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the 
degree of A. B. on the 20th of Jan. 
idgi. On the 16th of July, 1682, 
he was ordained a Deacon by the Bi- 
shop of Ely, in the Chapel of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. On the 6th of 
March, 1683, he embarked in the 
Cadiz Merchantman, of London, James 
Clarke, Commander, and returned to 
Bristol, in the Expedition, of Bristol, 
Robert Alexander, Commander, on 
the 24th of Jan. 1684. On the 7th 
of July, 1685, he proceeded to the de- 
greeof A.M. On the 30th of May, 
1686, he was ordained a Priest by the 
Bishop, in his Cathedral at Norwich. 
On the following day he was insti- 
tuted to the Rectory of Erwarton, co. 
Suffolk. On the 11th of April, 1687, 
he was appointed Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Warwick and Hol- 
land; on the 27th of June, in that 
year, was instituted to the Rectory of 
Bradley Parva, co. Suffolk ; and on the 
26th of Sept. following, he married 
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Mary, the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Cock, of Wherstead. 

He deceased on the 11th of July, 
1731, and was interred in the chancel 
of the Church of Erwarton, where, 
on a flat stone, now placed iu the 
North aile, is this inscription to his 
memory : 


*¢ Dejicimur, sed non perimus. Hic jacet 
sepultus THomas Cornwattis, A.M. hujus 
ecclesiz per annos 45 Rector fidelis, assi- 
duus, pius, feliciori quidem sede non indig- 
nus ; qui per uxorem suam Mariam filiam 
Roberti Cock de Wherstead, generosi, mu- 
lierem prudentissimam, (cum qué in connu- 
bio per annos 44 amantissimé vixit,) pro- 
lem habuit numerosam, quorum omnium 
solum supersunt filius Gulielmus, et filia 
Anna, nupta Joanni Gaillard de Londino 
armig®, Obijt 11™° die Julij, Aano Dom, 
1731, «tat. 70. Hie quoque jacet supra- 
dicta Maria, uxor prefati Tooma Corn- 
WALLIS: multis laboribus fessa, quievit 28° 
Martij, Anno Dom, 1742, xtat. 76. Abi, 
Lector, et zmulare.”’ 

By his wife he had issue seven sons, 
and four daughters ; viz. 1. Philip, who 
was oorn on the 10th of August, 1088, 
and who married, in 1716, Elizabeth, 
the relict of William Pelham, of Buers, 
in Suffolk. He was an Alderman of 
the borough of Harwick ; and, dying 
on the 29th of June, 1729, was buried 
in the’ chancel of the Church of Er- 
warton, where, on a flat stone, now 
placed in the North aile, is this in- 
scription : 

“ Here lieth y¢ body of Pusp Corn- 
wattis, Chirurgeon and Alderman of Har- 
wich, eldest son of Tuomas Cornwattis, 
Rector of this parish, by Mary his wife. 
He married Exizasetu the widow of Wit- 
LAM PetuaM, of Bewers, in this county, 
Gent. by whom he had three children, 
Mary, Anne, and Katherine (a posthumous 
daughter, born two daies after her father’s 
buryall.) Hee departed this life June y¢ 
29th, Anno dom. 1729, etat. 41.” 


His relict deceased on the 11th of 
May, 1788; and by her he had issue 
three daughters, viz. 1. Mary, who in 
1747 married James Hatley, esq. They 
were both interred in the church-yard 
of St. Nicholas, in Ipswich, where, 





4% Can this arrangement of the letters bear any allusion to the sentence inscribed on the 


arch above ? 


From the cireumstance of the phrase being repeated, [ do not think it un- 


likely. Such a conceit I imagine to be quite in character with the notions of our ancestors 


in the Sixteenth Century. 


*¢ Habemus bonum dominum tecu’ 
Habemus bonum dominum ad me.” 
The confusion of cases and other érifling points would of course have heen overlooked 


for the sake of bringing about such a ‘ pleasaunte ” consummation 
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on a table-monument, is this inscrip- 
tion to their memories, as well as to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pelham, and to Cathe- 
rine, the posthunious daughter of Mr. 
Philip Cornwallis : 

«« Sacred to the memory of James Hat- 
rey, Esq. (descended from an ancient fa- 
mily of that name at Hatley, in Bedford- 
shire, afterwards of Hunton, in Kent), who 
died August 1, 1787, aged 66; and Mary, 
his wife (descended from Sir Tuomas Corn- 
waLtis, Knt.) who died May 22, 1796. 
They both lie interred in the vault beneath, 
with Puitie Hatiey, who died Sept. 10, 
1771, aged 14; and Isaperta Harvey, 
who died Feb. 26, 1784, aged 29; their be- 
Joved son and daughter ; and were eminent 
exainples of conjugal love, and filial affec- 
tion.” 

‘* Near this stone lie the remains of 
Fuizasetn .’eLHaM, who died May 11, 
1788, aged 74; and Catnerine Corn- 
waLuis, who died July 24, 1794, aged 65 ; 
maternal sisters ofthe above Mary Hat.ey.” 

They left issue a son, John, and a 
daughter Judith, who was twice mar- 
ried, first, to Robert Wollaston, Esq. 
and secondly, to Sir Robert Lawrie, of 
Maxwelton, Bart. a General in the 
Anny, by whom she had no issue, 

2. Ane, who, in 1763, married the 
Rev. Cuthbert Douthwaite, Rector of 
St. Mary at Stoke, in Ipswich. He 
died on the 29th of Dec. 1781, and was 
interred in the chancel of that Church, 
where, on a mural tablet, against the 
North wall, is this inscription: 

«M.S. Cuthberti Douthwaite, A. M. 
in Coll, Magd. are Cantabrigienses olim 
socii et tutoris: Hujus ecclesi Rector in- 
stitutus, ades suas parochiales pro munifi- 
centia sud denuo edificandas curavit. Obiit 
29 die Decembris, A.D. 1781, ztatis 73.” 

His relict deceased on the 3ist Jan. 
1791. 

And 3. Catherine, the posthumous 
daughter, who was born on the Ist of 
July, 1729, deceased on the 24th of 
July, 1794. 

2. Thomas, who was born on the 
15th of March, 1689, and died on the 
4th of April, following. 

3. Thomas, who was born on the 
27th of June, 1691, and died on the 
11th of July following. 

4. Mary, who was born on the 21st 
of Sept. 1692, and died on the 21st of 
Sept. following. 

5. Penelope, who was born on the 
17th of Oct. 1693, and died that day. 

&. Robert, who was born on the 28th 
of Sept. 1694, and died on the foltow- 
ing day. 
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7. Anne, who was born on the 3d of 
Dec. 1696, and who married John 
Gaillard, of London, Gent. on the 
15th of April, 1723; he deceased on 
the 3d of Dec. 1747, and was interred 
in the chancel of the Church of St. 
Stephen, in Ipswich, where, on a flat 
stone, is this inscription : 

‘* Here lies interr'd Joun Garttarp, Esq. 
late of this parish, who departed this li 
the 3d of Decembr 1747, aged sixty-five 
years. 

By him she had issue, a son, Rich- 
ard-John, who was born on the 1gth 
of Oct. 1726, and a daughter Benja- 
mina, who was born on the t2th of 
sept. 1732, and who was twice mar- 
ried, first, to the Rev. Peter Hinges- 
ton, Rector of Capel, of St. Mary, 
and of Wenham ote. co. Suffolk. 
He died on the 18th of July, 1786, 
and was interred in the chancel of the 
Church of Capel, where, on a tablet 
against the South wall, is this inscrip- 
tion: 

‘« Near this place are deposited the re- 
mains of the Rev. Peter Hinceston, late 
Rector of this parish, who died y¢ 18th of 
July 1786.” 

And secondly, to the Rev. William 
Gee, Rector of St. Stephen, in Ips. 
wich, and Vicar of Wherstead, and of 
Beutley, in Suffolk. She deceased on 
the 27th of March, 1794, and was in- 
terred in the Church of St. Stephen, 
in Ipswich, where, on a table- monu- 
ment in the Church-yard, is this in- 
scription ; 

‘« In a vault under the communion-table, 
are deposited the remains of Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Wa. Gee, buried 17th February, 
1785. Also, of.Mrs. Susanna Wuirte, her 
sister, buried Jan. 30, 1792; snd also of 
Bensamina, second wife of the above Rev. 
Ws. Get, buried 27th March, 1794. And 
under this tomb are deposited the remains 
of the Rev. Wittm. Gee, he was Rector of 
this parish 43 years, and Vicar of Wher- 
stead and Bently, in this county; he died 
universally respected, on the 19th day of 
April, 1815, aged 84 years. Buried 26th, 
1815.” 

8. William, who was born on the 
28th of Sept. 1701, and died on the 
18th of April, 1702. 

9g. William, who was born on the 
2ist of Nov. 1702, and died on the 
12th of Dec. following. 

10. Mary, who was born on the 2gth 
of May, 1710, and who, dying on the 
2gth of July, 1727, was buried (as 
were all the other children) in the 
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chancel of the Church of Erwarton, 
where, on a flat stone in the North 
aile, is this inscription to her memory: 

** Here lieth y® body of Mary Corn- 
WALLIS, daughter of Tuomas Cornwa tis, 
Rector of this parish, by Mary his wife. 
Shee departed this life, July ye 29", 1727, 
aged 17 years and 2 months.” 

And 11. Witi1am Cornwattis, 
whowas born on the 12th of Sept. 1768. 
He received his academical education 
at Catharine Hall, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded to the degree of A.B. in 
1729; and to that of A.M. in 1741. 
In 1732, he was presented to the Rec- 
tory of Wenham Magna, and in 1738 
to that of Chelmondiston, both in the 
county of Suffolk. 

In 1763 he was licensed to the per- 
petual curacy of St. Margaret, in the 
town of Ipswich, where he deceased 
on the 18th of Nov. 1786, and was in- 
terred in the chancel of the Church of 
Chelmondiston. On a mural tablet, 
against the North wall, is this inscrip- 
tion to his memory : 

*¢ Near this place are interr’d the remains 
of the Rev. Wittm. Cornwatuis, A.M. 49 
ears Rector of this parish, and 54 of Great 
Wenham, in the same county, who died the 
11th of November, 1786, aged 79. Saran, 
relict of the Rev. Wm. Cornwa tis, died 
Oct. 20, 1793, aged 79.” 

He married Sarah, the daughter of 
— Cobbol, of , by whom he 
had issue four sons, viz. 1. WiLLiaM, 
who was baptized on the 25th of 
March, 1751. He received his acade- 
mical education at Merton College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded to the 
degree of M.A. April 29, 1774, and 
was elected a Fellow. In 1778 he 
was presented hy his Society to the 
Rectory of Eltham; and in the same 
year, by his relation the Hon. Frederick 
Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to that of Wittersham, both in the 
county of Kent. He married in 1778, 
Mary, the daughter of —— Hlarris, 
the accomplished and ingenious au- 
thoress of ** Observations Critical, Ex- 
planatory, and Practical, on the Cano- 
nical Scriptures, 1317,” 4 vols. 8vo. (re- 
viewed in vol. LXxxVIII. i. 249—251) 
by whom he had issue two daughters : 
1. Sarah, who, in 1802, married Mr. 
James Trimmer, and died on the 3d 
of April, 1803, having had_issue an 
only son, James-Cornwallis Trimmer, 
who died on the 27th of April, 1815, 
aged 12 years ; 2. Caroline. 
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2. Frederic, who was baptized on the 
igth of Feb. 1753, and who entered 
early into the army, under the pa- 
tronage of his kinsman the gallant 
Marquis Cornwallis. He attained the 
rauk of Lieut.-colonel, and was Major 
in the 33d reg. of foot. Having served 
for many years in India, he retired 
from the service, and married, in 
1797, A. L. Harriott, the daughter 
of the Rev. William Fonnereau, of 
Christ Church, Ipswich. He was 
in 18.., elected a Portman of that 
borough ; and deceased on the 12th of 
May 1811, leaving no issue, and was 
interred in a vault, adjoining the chan- 
cel of the Church of St. Margaret, 
Ipswich. 

3. James, who was baptized on the 
4th of Dec. 1754. He was bred to 
the Navy, under the auspices of his 
relation, the late Admiral Cornwallis ; 
and having attained the rank of Post 
Captain, deceased on the 3ist of July, 
1798. 

4. Charles, who received his acade- 
mical education at Merton College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded to the de- 
gree of B.A. In 1786 he was licensed 
to the perpetual curacy of St. Marga- 
ret, in the town of Ipswich, which he 
resigned in 1804; and in 1807, was 
presented by the Crown to the Rectory 
of South Cove, Suffolk. 

Mr. Cornwallis is, perhaps, the only 
male descendant of that ancient name, 
and ouce flourishing family, now resi- 
dent in the county of Satiolk. His 
descent on the paternal side is, as has 
been already shewn, most honourable. 
But on the maternal side it is still 
more so, as his ancestors were nearly 
allied to the last reigning sovereign of 
the most illustrious line of Tupor. 
He is the great-great-grandson of Sir 
William Cornwallis, the younger, Kut. 
the uncle of the first Lord Cornwallis, 
by Dame Catherine his wife, the 
daughter of Sir Philip Parker, of Er- 
warton, Knt. (from whom, on the ma- 
ternal side, are descended the present 
Earls of Egmont), who was the son of 
Sir Henry Parker, Knt. Lord Morley 
and Monteagle, by Dame Elizabeth, 
his wile, the daughter and sole heir of 
Sir Philip Calthorpe, of Erwarton, 
Kot. and Amata, the daughter of Sir 
William Boleyn, Knt. the aunt of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, consort of King 
Henry the Eighth, and the mother of 
Queen Elizabeth. ‘§ 2 
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’ Mr. Ursan, I root a 


SEND an original Letter of Dr. 
Matthew Hole, a learned and truly 
orthodox divine, who was for many 
years Rector of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, and composed some excellent 
theological works early in the last cen- 


~~ 
atthew Hole was admitted of Exe- 
ter College, Oct. 15, 1661, proceeded 
B. A. June 14, 1664, B.D. Oct. 13, 
1674, and D.D. Oct. 13, 1716. He 
was Vicar of Stokegursey, Somerset, 
and Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
He published seven volumes on the 
Liturgy, Epistles, and Gospels; two 
on the Church Catechism ; another on 
Matrimony ; another on Charity ; Let- 
ters to a SS cnsathenien Teacher on 
the gift of Prayer; ‘‘ Our Saviour’s 
Passion, in a Sermon on Good Friday, 
1 April, 1670, at St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral Church, Exeter,’”’ on Acts ii. 23; 
and a Sermon preached at Taunton on 
the Feast of Epiphany, before the 
forces of the Militia of Somerset, sent 
there for the preservation of the peace 
of the town. 

I wish it were in my power to sup- 
py any further particulars of the life 
of a truly pious and diligent character, 
but trust such information may be af- 
forded by others of your Correspond- 
ents. 

This, for the Reverend Doctor Walker, Mi- 
nister of St. Mary Moor [Major] in Exon. 
Devon. 

Reverenp Sir, 

I receiv’d your very good Sermon, and 
return you my hearty thanks for it. I have 
read and perus’d it over with a due jntention 
of mind, and vpon y* whole thinke you 
have sufficientlie prov’d that y® difficulties, 
absurdities, contradictions, and pretended 
jmpossibilities in y® doctrine of y® Trinity 
are farr more and greater on y® heretical 
opposers than the orthodox assertors of it. 

th of them seem to agree that reason 
cau be no competent judg in this sublime 
and mysterious affair; for y¢ one side de- 
clare it to be above reason, and y® other 
cuntrary to it. So that j think reason 
ought in a great measure to be laid aside, 
and to put it wholly on y¢ foot of Revela- 
tion, which none that own y¢ divine autho- 
rity of y¢ Holy Scripture can gainsay or re- 
sist. Reason indeed is a good rule and 
judg on things that are within its reach ; 
but is not to be extended to things that are 
out of its sphere, and cannot be compre- 

Gent. Mac. June, 1826. 
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bended by it. And such this mystery must 
be own’d to be. 

Hence we find y¢ Fathers and Schoolmen 
in their discourses on this subject, generally 
waveing all arguments taken from reason, 
and makeing it entirely a matter of faith 
grounded upon divine Revelation, which is 
the truest and safest bottom we can put it 
upon. Tertullian’s Credo quia est jmpossi- 
bile, is a remarkable instance ltereof; he 
made it y® object of his faith vpon y® auto- 
rity of God’s word, because it seemed jm- 
possible to his reason. 

Aquinas and y¢ other schoolmen jn their 
treatises of Philosophy and Theology, hap- 
pening sometimes on y* jnexplicable myste- 
ries of Religion, generally say, hee-sunt de 
Jfide,—these things are to be believ'd vpon y® 
credit of Divine Revelation, and admit not 
any exercise of reason or argument about 
them. 

The Apostles’ saying, We walk by faith 
and not by sight, may perhaps look some- 
what this way; we live and act by faith in 
Christ, and are not led by any worldly or 
external motives. They submitted Reason 
to Revelation, and were guided by the evi- 
dence of things not seen, which made them 
despise that vain philosophy and those dis- 
puters of y® world that reason’d too much 
about these mysterious truths. And jndeed 
this hath done Christianity much harm, 
and occasion’d many pestilent and pernicious 
heresies in ye X’tian Church, by scaning y* 
deep things of God by our shallow reason, 
by diving to farr into vnfathomable depths, 
and searching jnto things vnsearchable and 
past finding out. 

I am told that Mr. Pierce and his bre- 
thren have compos’d an Arian Catechism ; 
if you could help me to y® sight of it, j 
would endeavour to take out y® poison of it, 
and write an antidote to prevent y* conta- 
gion and spreading of it. J am so e 
great men of your Church [the Cathedral of 
Exeter] decline y¢ suppressing of this he- 
resy, and leave y® whole burden of it vpon 
your shoulders, which j wish you well to 
bear off, and that you may be a pillar of 
that Church which you labour so hard to 
support. Iam, S*, your affectionate bro- 
ther and fellow labourer, Matru. Hore. 
Exon. Coll. Oxon. Novem. 5th, 1723. 


—~ @— 
Mr. Ursan, Oxford, April 24. 

OUR Correspondent from Wood- 
street, p. 200, is informed that 

the Act of 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4, 
will give him ample satisfaction on 
the subject of ‘ Lectures.” He will 
there find that the License of the 
Archbishop or Diocesan is necessary 
to constitute a Jegal Lecturer. Bat 
the power of the Diocesan, &c. ex- 
tends only to the qualification and fit- 
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ness of the person,.and not to the ex- 
istence or right of the Lectureship 
itself; though, where there is a Rec- 
tor or Vicar, no Lecturer is entitled 
to the use of the Pulpit, without the 
consent of such Rector, &c. unless 
immemorial custom can be shown, 
which is not very likely to be the 
ease ; the very office and ttle of ‘* Lec- 
turer” being of modern growth, as far 
as relates to the present usage of both. 
There is a fashion in every thing; but 
particularly in words; and, to be in 
the fashion, you must use the cant and 
phraseology of the circle in which you 
move. A Lecture has now, parti- 
cularly in great and populous parishes, 
greater charms than a Sermon. In 
good old times the people listened 
with plain simplicity to the autho- 
rized Homities of the Church, de- 
livered from the steps of the chancel, 
somewhat in the manner of the Dio- 
cesan Charges at present, delivered by 
the Bishops and A-chdeacons. Then 
came the Sosnenes Sermons, *‘SER- 
monrs CaTuotici ;” and then, from 
a horror of Popery, too well founded 
it must be confessed, we had sober and 
temperate ‘‘ Discourses” from the 
Putrir. But no wonder, if those, 
who quarrelled with a Surplice, the 
emblem, one would suppose, of purity 
and holiness, condemned these unpre- 
tending and unambitious compositions 
of the regular Clergy, and considered 
the pulpit itself as a remnant of Popery, 
and the rood-loft. ‘Then came a host 
of ** Lecturers,” chosen by the Ma- 
jesty of the People; that is, by a few 
usy and ne members of a Cor- 
en or Parish, who had their.own 
riends and relations to serve ; for it is 
evident, that the mass of the people 
could have no voice in the appointment 
of these Preachers. One of the ob. 
jects of the statute above-mentioned, 
soon after the Restoration, was to 
os restrictions in the way of these 

ectuic"s; restrictions, which perhaps 
have nearly lost their effect by their 
penal severity; for, if acted upon, 
they would almost amount to a pro- 
hibition. Hence the liberality of Bi- 
shops and Rectors towards these al- 
most self-constituted Lecturers. Hence 
well-meaning persons have ever pro- 
moted the Lecture-mania. We have 
Lady Moyer Lectures, Boyle Lectures, 
Warburton Lectures, Bampton Lec- 
tures, Hulsean Lectures. But in the 
Wilt of Canon Bampton I find the 





expression, “ Divinity Lecture Ser- 
mons,” is constantly used. They are, 
therefore, strictly “* Sermons,” though 
the term ‘‘ Lectures” is used in com- 
mon parlance, as the lawyers say. 
While on this subject, Mr. Urban, 
being now an old member of the 
University, and having a veneration 
for the Old School Divinity, | may 
be indulged perhaps in a little ver- 
bal criticism on the recent innovation 
of the Oxford Press in the mode of 
rinting the Sermons of the Bampton 
ecturer. The good old practice was, 
not only to call them ‘*Sermons” in 
the Title-page ; or, as some few have 
done, ‘ Discourses,” &c.; but to 
number them likewise, ‘* Sermon I. 
IL. ILL. &c.; and the subject of each 
“* Sermon” was very conveniently and 
usefully placed at the head of the re- 
spective pages, as a ‘ running-title.” 
But now, though the printer deserves 
eredit for the superior elegance of his 
typography, the authors have inad- 
vertently suffered the fashionable term 
** Lecture” to be prefixed to each 
Sermon, and to be placed also as a 
running-title to every page; and it is 
remarkable, that in the title-page of 
the Sermons, preached by the late ex- 
cellent Mr. Conybeare in 1824, we 
have, I believe, for the first time, éo- 
tidem verlis, ‘The Bampton Lec- 
TURES for the year Mpcccxxiv.” We 
can only account for this by recurring 
to the melancholy fact, that the title- 
page was printed after the death of the 
amented author, which happened on 
Friday, June the 11th, in the same 
year; otherwise his keen sense of pro- 
priety and accuracy would have led 
im to retain the form adopted by most 
of his predecessors ; and which is more 
in unison with the expressions contain- 
ed in the Will of Canon Bampton. 
To this dry detail of matters, which 
may be considered by some as of 
inferior importance, I beg to add a 
— for the elucidation of your 
iographical Correspondents. What 
is the History of Canon Bampton, 
who founded the premium for Ser- 
mons at this Divinity Lecture? I 
find one John Bampton, the son of 
Gaspar Bampton, gentleman, a na- 
tive of Salisbury, about the year 1689, 
He was admitted a Commoner of 
Trinity Cotisee, Oxrorp, March 
16, 1705—6, then at the age of 17. 
None of the extracts from Canon 
Bampton’s Will, which I have before 
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me, contain any date; but if dates and 
other circumstances correspond, 

should be disposed to believe, that 
the Joun Bamrron here mentioned 
was the Oxford Benefactor. The Re- 
gisters of Sarum, in particular, must 
be consulted for this purpose; and 
some of your readers, Mir. Urban, in 
that city, may perhaps give some in- 
formation on the subjeet in a future 
Number. J. 1. 


Mr. Ursayn, Evesham, May 4. 

2 pee I communicated to you the 

article on the Chronology of He- 
rodotus, in your Number for March, 
I have computed several solar eclipses 
which happened about the year 480 
before the Christian zra. 

There was certainly no eclipse visi- 
ble at Sardis in the spring of any year 
near this time at all like the very re- 
markable one mentioned by Herodo- 
tus (Polyhymnia, c. 37,) to have hap- 
pened in that season, at the time Xerxes 
was on the point of setting out on his 
expedition against Greece. 

According to my calculation, the 
only solar eclipse visible in that part 
of the world during the spring, within 
at least nine years of the time at which 
Xerxes is supposed to have begun his 
expedition, was a small one which 
happened on the 19th of April, in the 
year 481. In this instance, the Sun 
rose eclipsed at about half-past five 
o'clock, and the eclipse ended at about 
20 minutes after six. The greatest 
obscuration took place about 10 mi- 
nutes after sun-rise, and was equal to 
rather more than three digits. 

On the 30th of April, in the year 
463 B. C. there was a large eclipse of 
the Sun visible in Greece and Natolia ; 
but I have not made any particular 
computation of it, because I think it 
impossible that this can have been the 
eclipse in question. Since, to suppose 
that Xerxes made his descent into 
Greece in this year, would not only be 
contrary to the testimony of every other 
historian and chronologer, but would 
introduce another discrepance into the 
account of Herodotus, of precisely the 
same nature as the one we are seeking 
to get rid of. For he informs us (Cal- 
liope, c. 10), that there happened a 
solar eclipse just at the time Cleom- 
brotus was offering sacrifice to discover 
whether it would be fortunate for him 
to attack the Persians ; at which event 
Cleombrotus was so alarmed, that he 
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retreated with the detachment under 
his command. 

Now, according to my calculations, 
there was a solar eclipse visible in 
Greece, on the 2d of October, 480 
B.C. ; the year in which, according to 
chronologers, these events took place. 
But there was no eclipse of the Sun 
visible in that part of the world for at 
least eighteen months after the eclipse 
which happened on the 30th of April, 
in the year 463. 

There are so many circumstances 
mentioned by chronologers, all con- 
curring to fix the time at which 
Xerxes made his famous expedition, 
either in the year 480 or 481 B.C, 
that I do not conceive it possible that 
the date can be more than a year from 
the truth. I think, therefore, that the 
account of the eclipse happening at 
the time Xerxes set out from Sardis, 
is erroneous. 

Perhaps Herodotus had _ received 
some uncertain account of an eclipse 
age near that time; and in as- 
Signing the precise time and cjrcum- 
stances of it, proceeded somewhat in 
the same manner as an astronomer 
would have done, though upon rather 
different data. It is probable that he 
believed the eclipse to be connected 
with the misfortunes which befel the 
Persian army; and hence, perhaps; 
concluded that it was natural enough 
to expect a very terrible eclipse at the 
commencement of such a series of ca-~ 
lamities. 

As a small difference in the Moon’s 
longitude makes a considerable differ- 
encegn the magnitude of an eclipse 
happening near the equinoxes, it may 
be satisfactory to the astronomical 
reader to be informed, that in calcu. 
lating these eclipses, I made use of the 
lunar tables of Burckhardt, and com- 
puted the secular equations from La- 
place’s Formule. 

Burckhardt’s tables are adapted to 
the meridian of Greenwich by Mr. 
Whiting, and given in his Astronomy, 
now in the course of publication,—a 
work highly deserving of encourage- 
ment. Every rule in it is demonstrated, 
which renders it no less usefal to the 
student than to the man of science. 

Yours, &c. Joun Tovey. 


Mr. Urnsan, April 3. 
N your Number for March, p. 209, 
I find an article by Mr. John Tovey 
on the Solar Eclipse, which is supposed 
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to have happened about the year B.C. 
480, and return hin thanks for the 
manner in which he points out my 
error. i had read elsewhere that the 
eclipse mentioned by Herodotus had 
taken place in the year 480 before 
Christ ; and finding this assertion cor- 
roborated by my calculations, 1 deem- 
ed it unnecessary to continue them ; 
nor had I at that time the means ; the 
tables I had used being those in Fer- 
guson’s Lectures. I have, however, 
recomputed this Eclipse, and find that 
the change of the Moon took place at 
midnight on that day, as your Corre- 
spondent affirms. It, however, hap- 
pened on the 8th, and not on the 7th 
of April, as he has it, by a mistake of 
the press I suppose. 


‘[June, 


M. Larcher, in his notes upon He- 
rodotus, affirms that there was a very 
considerable Eclipse on the 19th of 
April, 481 B. C. as he had heard from 
M. Pingré, of the Academy of Sciences 
in France, but dates the departure of 
Xerxes from Sardis in the year 480. 
For he supposes that it happened 
about the time of the departure of the 
Persians from Susa; and that *‘ Hero- 
dotus, who had heard that an eclipse 
took place at the departure of Xerxes, 
imagined that that , sera was from 
Sardis.” If M. Pingré is right, it is 
much more rational, in my opinion, to 
alter the ‘‘ artificial chronology of the 
ancients,” than to suppose that our 
author made such a gross blunder. 

Yours, &Xc. SEPTEMDECIMUS. 


-~—--—- 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY.—YORKSHIRE. 
Porth Fiding. 
*¢ For when the Saxons first received the Christian faith 
Paulinus of old York, the zealous Bishop then, 
In Swale’s abundant stream, christened ten thousand men, 
With women and their babes, a number more beside, 
Upon one happy day, whereof she boasts with pride.’”—Drayton. 
HISTORY. 
520. King Arthur gained a complete victory over the Saxons at Badon-hill. 
620. Augustin and Paulinus baptized in Topcliffe river 10,000 persons. 
651. Oswyn, King of Deira, basely murthered by Oswin King of Bernicia at 


Gilling. 


664. The famous synod of Whitby was held at Whitby Abbey during the ab- 


bacy of Lady Hilda, for fixing the time of the celebration of 


to the Roman custom. 


ster according 


769. The tyrant Eanred, or Beanred, burnt Catteric. 

800. Mulgrave Castle, after the battle of Whalley, fortified by the Saxon Duke 
Wada, who was compelled to fly thither for refuge. 

876. Hinguar and Hubba, having collected a great many adventurers, set sail 


for England with a numerous fleet, and landed in two divisions. 


Hubba de- 


barked about two miles westward of Whitby; and erected his standard on 
Raven-hill ; and Hinguar at Peak, about seven miles East of Whitby. 
948. In the Earl of Northumberland’s house, at Topcliffe, the states of North- 
umbria assembled and took the oaths of allegiance to Edred of Wessex. 
1066. Harold Harfagar, King of Norway, joined with Tosti, Earl of North- 
umberland, and a numerous host, sailed along the coast to Scarborough, 


which they plundered and burnt. T 


hey then re-embarked, and with 500 











ships entered the Humber, but were finally defeated at Stamford Bridge, 
Sept. 25, by Harold King of England. 

1138. At Standard-Hill, near North Cowton, was fought the bloody battle 
of «the standard ” between the Scots under their King David, and the English 
commanded by Thurstan, Archbishop of York, and other powerful northern 
Barons; in which the Scots were defeated. 

1275. Edward I. kept a splendid court at Scarborough, attended by a large 
train of nobles. 

1312. Earl of Pembroke besieged Picrs de Gaveston in Scarborough Castle, but 
several of his assaults were repulsed with great bravery, and it was the want of 
provisions _ which obliged him, after a noble defence, to surrender himself. 

1318. Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, reduced Scarborough, Skipton, North- 


allerton, Boroughbridge, &c. &c. to ashes, and returned to his own country 
with vast plunder; and many prisoners. 
1319. The Scots, under the command of Randolph Earl of Murtay, and Sir 
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James Douglas, entered England, and wasted all with fire and sword till they 
came to the very gates of York. Among the rest Kirk Levington fell a prey 
to their rapacity. They destroyed the suburbs of the city of York ; after 
which they drew off their men and marched back to Scotland. The Arch- 
bishop of York assembled ten thousand men, and pursued the enemy to My- 
ton, where a dreadful engagement ensued ; the Yorkists, owing to their igno- 
rance, being defeated, and above two thousand of the English, with the 
Mayor of York, killed. 

1377-_ Adaring Scottish Freebooter, of the name of Mercer, committed pri- 
souer to Scarborough Castle, whereupon his son entered Scarborough Har- 
bour, and carried away a number of merchant vessels in triumph. 

1467. Edward IV. confined in Middleham Castle by the Earl of Warwick, 
and from which he afterwards escaped. 

1471. The bastard Fauconbridge beheaded in Middleham Castle: 

1485. During the reign of Ric. IIL. he twice visited Pickering and Scear- 
borough Castles, and made the latter town a county of itself, a privilege dis- 
continued very soon after. 

1489. Henry, fourth Earl of Northumberland, dragged from Topcliffe by the popu- 
lace, and murdered at Thirsk. Some say murdered in his mansion at Topcliffe. 

1503. Princess Margaret visited Newbrough on her road to Scotland to be 
married to James 1V. 

1536. Aske, with his fanatical army, made an attack on Scarborough Castle ; 
but was obliged to abandon the enterprize with confusion and disgrace. 

1548. At Seamer, Thomas Dull and others rose, under the pretence of reform- 
ing the abuses of religion, but were soon put down. 

1553. At the time of Wyat’s rebellion, Thomas Stafford, second son of Lord 
Stafford, obtained possession of Scarborough Castle by stratagem ; but did not 
hold it long, being dislodged by the Earl of Westmoreland ; and was soon 
afterwards decapitated: hence the origin of ‘ Scarborough Warning,” “a 
word and a blow, and a blow comes first.” 

1568. Mary Queen of Seots confined in Bolton Castle. 

1569. Thomas, fifth Earl of Northumberland, took up arms against Elizabeth, 
and was nearly taken in his house at Topcliffe. 

1642. The Earl of Newcastle forced his passage across the Tees with 6000 troops. 

1642-3. January 16, Colonel Slingsby and about 600 of the King’s troops i 
feated Sir Hugh Cholmley at Guisborough. 

1643. Yarm, garrisoned by four hundred Parliamentarians, taken by the Roy- 
alists under the Ear! of Newcastle. 

1644. Sir Thomas Fairfax besieged Helmsley Castle; which surrendered, 
Nov. 21, and was: dismantled.—Scarborough Castle besieged by the Parlia- 
mentarians under Sir John Meldrum, who took the town and church by 
assault, Feb. 18, and then regularly invested the castle on the 17th of May. 

1645. They made a general assault, but were repulsed with great loss, Sir 
John himself being killed. Sir Matthew Boynton succeeded him in the 
command, and prosecuted the siege with such vigour that the Royalists, 
under Sir Hugh Cholmley, were obliged to surrender, with honourable terms, 
July 25, 1645.—Bolton Coste, after being attacked by the Parliamentarians, 

- surrendered on the 5th of November on honourable terms. 

1646. The Scotch army quartered at Topcliffe. 

1648. Colonel Boynton, son of Sir Matthew, having declared for the King, Scar- 
borough Castle was again besieged in the middle of September; and, when the 
garrison grew mutinous, surrendered December 19, to Colonel Bethell. 


EMINENT NATIVES. 


Ascuam, Rocer, author of the ‘ Toxophilus,” and tutor to Queen Elizabeth, Kirkby 
Wiske, 1515. 

Baston, Robert, Carmelite Friar, Historian, and Poet, Scarborough (ob, 1326). 

Barnes, Barnaby, author of «« The Devil’s Charter,” Yarm, 1569. 

Baynes, Jolin, distinguished lawyer, Middleham, 1758. 

Brompton, John de, Monkish Historian, Brompton. 

Brown, Thomas, the Hero of Dettingen, Kirkleatham, 1715 *. 

Burnett, Dr. Thomas, author of the ‘‘Theory of the Earth,” Croft, 1635. 





* Graves’s Cleveland says 1712 
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Bushell, Capt. Brown, an active royalist, excepted from mercy, 1650, 

Calvert, George, wise and prudent first Lord Baltimore, Kipling, 1582. 

Cedmon, Sacred Poet, at Whitby Abbey (ob. 679). 

Clarke, Rev. John, learned schoolmaster, Kirkby Misperton, 1703. 

Cholmley, Sir Hugh, bart. Royalist general, Roxby, 1600. 

Coox,Capt. James, the celebrated circumnavigator, Marton, 1728. 

Coverdale, Miles, Bp. of Exeter, Coverdale, 1487. 

Coulson, Christopher, benefactor, Newby. 

Cuitt, George, ingenious artist, Moulton, 1743. 

Craven, William, D.D. learned Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, Gowthwaite Hall, 1728. 
Dodsworth Roger, eminent Antiquary and indefatigable Collector, Newton Grange, 1585. 
Fothergill, John, Physician and Botanist, Carr-end, 1712. 

Gale, Thomas, learned Dean of York, Scruton, 1636. 

Greathead, Henry, first inventor ofa life-boat, Richmond. 

Hickes, Dr. George, Dean of Worcester, author of the ‘* Thesaurus,” Newsham, Kirkby 

Wirke, 1640 *. 

Hickes, John, brother to the above, non-conformist, executed 1685. 

Hilda, Lady, Abbess of Whitby Abbey and Hackness (ob. 680). 
Hinderwell, Thomas, Historian of Scarborough, Scarborough (ob. 1825). 

Hornsey, John, author of English Grammar, Scarhorough (ob. 1820). 

Hutchinson, John, celebrated author of ‘Moses’ Principia,” Spennyhorn, 1674. 
Johnson, Bartholomew, Musician, Wykeham near Scarboro’ (ob. 1814, aged 104). 
Jzenxins, Henry, born at Ellerton in 1500, died in 1670! 

Kettlewell, John, learned and pious divine, Northallerton, 1653. 

Lascelles, Peregrine, distinguished military officer, Whitby, 1684. 

Lawson, Sir John, Admiral, Scarborough (ob. 1665). 

Nicholson, Francis, Governor of North Carolina, Downholme. 

Palliser, Dr. Abp. of Cashell, Kirkby-wiske. 

Perceval, John, Earl of Egmont, Barton, 1633. 

Robinson, John, distinguished Statesman and Bp. of London, Cleasby, 1650. 
Reddam, Robert, Admiral, Richmond. 

Shaw, Cuthbert, ingenious poet, Ravensworth, 1738. 

Stonehouse, Christopher, undaunted naval officer, Yarm (living 1808). 
Taylor, Thomas, eminent and learned puritan, Richmond, 1576. 
Topham, John, learned antiquary, New Malton (ob. 1808). 
Travis, John, surgeon and icthyologist, Scarborough (ob. 1794). 
Tunstall, James, public orator, and learned divine, Aysgarth, 1710. 
Walton, Dr. Brian, editor of Polyglott Bible, Seamer in Cleveland, 1600 (ob. 1661). 
Wick irre, JouN, morning star of the Reformation, Hipswell, 1324. 
Wittie, Robert, medical writer, Scarborough (flor. 1660). 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


*¢ Mark Guisborough’s gay scite where Nature seems so nice, 
As in the same she marks a second paradise, 
Whose soil embroider’d is, with so rare sundry flowers, 
Her large oaks so long green, as summer there her bowers 
Had set up all the year, her air for health refin’d, 
Her earth with allom veins most richly intermin’d—Drayton. 

At Atpsy, Edwin, Earl of Northumberland, was nearly assassinated. 

At Ayscarts Church is a most magnificent rood-loft. 

At Ayton the immortal Cook received his school-education, at the expence of 
Thomas Scottowe, esq. 

At BeLLMAN-BANK alum was first procured in Britain about 1595. 

In Botton Chapel, a handsome pyramid marks the grave of Henry Jenkins, 
who died aged 169. This extraordinary individual carried arrows to the bat- 
tle of Flodden-field, and was the only one who, temp. Charles II. survived to 
tell the tale of the Dissolution of Monasteries. 

Whitaker says, could Baimnam be transported to Salisbury Plain, Stonehengé 
itself would be reduced to a poor and pigmy miniature. 

At Castie Hewarp is a fine collection of paintings, statues, antique busts, 
&c. In the park is a stately obelisk, upward of 100 feet high, in the centre 
of four avenues. The magnificent mausoleum is a circular edifice crowned 
with a dome, and surrounded ‘by a handsome colonnade of ‘Doric pillars. 
Over the vault is an elegant circular chapel, thirty-four feet in diameter. 

At CaTrerick was discovered some Roman remains, supposed to have been a 
place where sacrifices were made to the infernal gods. A brass pot, capable 





* According to some 1442. 
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of containing about twenty-four gallons of water, was found full of Roman 
copper and silver coins. ' 

At CoruersTow, in a place called Chapel Garth, a very ancient circular font, 
engraved in Whitaker's Richmondshire, was dug up. 

At Duxcomeg Park is a fine piece of sculpture, called the Dog of Alcibiades, 
said to be the work of Myron, and ranked among the five dogs of antiquity. 
Here is also the famous Eicosbitie, which is esteemed the first statue in 
England. Among the splendid collection of paintings, is a candle-light 
sceue (old woman and girl) by Rubens, cost 1500 guineas. 

At Eassy, in 1799, a very singular inscription was discovered, beautifully writ- 
ten in English, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, to the memory of Richard Swale, 
1538. It was found pasted between two boards, which were for many years 
used to cut the sacramental bread upon. Whitaker supposes it to have been 
written by Miles Coverdale. 

At GuissorouGu the first alam works in England were erected by Sir T. Cha- 
loner, who procured workmen from the Pope's alam works, temp. Eliz. for 
which the ape fulminated a dreadful anathema against Sir Thomas and his 
workmen.—lIn the chapel belonging to ‘Turner's Hospital is a painted window, 
esteemed one of the finest in the world, representing the offerings of the 
Magi at the birth of Christ.—The views and scenery are particularly fine. 

The fall of Harpraw in the great frost, 1739-40, became a hollow column of 
ice, a fixed and stately object, during which the uafrozen current was dis- 
tinctly seen to precipitate itself through a tube in the centre, while the coun- 
try people, surprised and delighted by so novel an appearance, danced around 
it.—Near this place in 1805 a perfect specimen of the Swallow-taiied Falcon 
was taken alive ; the only instance of this species being seen in Great Bri- 
tain; and in 1807 was shot the Rallus pusillus, a bird unknown to Linneus. . 

At Kirsy-Moonrsips died in 1687 the profligate, the witty, and the gay George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in extreme want and misery. See an inter- 
esting account of his dying moments in Mr. Cole's ‘* Scarborough Album.” 

AtOxyur died, in 1764, George Kirkton, Esq. of Exnup-Hall, aged 124. 

Ricumonp Castle presents some majestic ruins ; the shell of the Keep is almost 
entire.—The rich stalls in St. Mary’s Choir were removed from St. Agatha’s 
Abbey. Here are some very laconic inscriptions in both Latin and English 
verse; and a monument to Archdeacon Blackburne. 

Rosin Hoop’s Bay, so called from its being the retreat of the famous outlaw: 
here he had always a number of fishing vessels, on board of which he could 
take refuge if pursued. 

At Roxgsy Park is some of the finest needle-work in the kingdom; and 
paintings, busts, statues, sculptures, elegant sepulchral urns, multitudes of 
altars, inscriptions, &c. are in this collection. 

Of RomacpKIRK were rectors Wm. Knight, Bp of Bath and Wells, 1541; John 
Best, Bp. of Carlisle, 1560; and Rich. Barns, who died Bp. of Durham in 1570. 

At SaLtwick, about 1762, the petrified skeleton of a horse was found, at the 
depth of ¢hirty yards below the surface of the ground. 

AtScarsporouaa died, in 1775, William, Governor of the Spaw, aged 103, and 
in 1811 a jubilee was celebrated to commemorate the 100th year of Mr. 
Benjamin Sehiaan—Siee resided the gallant Admiral Sir John Lawson. 

At Scruton the indefatigable Dean Thomas, Gale, and his son Roger, resided. 

Sepsury supposed to have been a palace of King Oswin. 

Sxetton Castle, while in the possession of John Hall, Esq. author of the 
“* Crazy Tales,” &c. was frequently visited by Sterne. 

At Srarrugs Capt. Cook was put apprentice to a shop-keeper. 

At SwinTon is a fine collection of pictures, ancient and modern. 

In Tanrire tp Church are several tombs and effigies of the Marmions. 

At WensLey are many fine sepulchral memorials of the Scropes, &e. 

At Wurrtsy, in the early part of the last century, Dr. Woodward dug up the 
petrified arm and hand of a man, in which all the bones and joints were ti- 
sible; about 1743 the Rev. Mr. Borwick found a complete petrified skeleton, 
broken into several pieces by digging up; and in 1758 the petrified bones of 
a crocodile, an animal never known in this part of the world, likewise broken. 

Yar Charch has a beautiful painted window of Moses delivering the law 
from Mount Sinai. Ss. T. 
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Mr. Ursan, April 10. 
ying ou,—who are not only learned, 
but the cause of learning in so 
many others, that perhaps within the 
whole literary circle (Schoolmasters, 
Academicians and all), you, in the 
course of your monthly labours, have 
been deservedly regarded as the arbiter 
to whom an aren upon such ques- 
tions,—to you, | venture to resort, as 
I have often done before, during an 
occasional correspondence of some fifty 
years or more, for information on the 
following question. 

Is it compatible with the Statutes of 
our English Universities, and agreeable 
to the constituent principles of our Or- 
thodoxy—that a custom should be in- 
troduced of young men matriculating 
themselves at Oxford or Cambridge for 
the purpose of announcing themselves 
as Schoolmasters with the greater eclat? 
or is it not, as in the character of itine- 
rant and advertizing traders, derogatory 
to the condition of a Student of either 
of the Universities to become the usher 
of a School during that period which 
he ought to pass in acquiring knowledge 
and pursuing his studies in College? I 
know that it was a custom long preva- 
lent in Scotland for a student to travel 
barefoot from one end of that kingdom 
to the other, and after the close-of the 
session to retrace his painful steps, 
and set up a little school, with the 
pittance of which he was enabled in 
the ensuing year to return to his Col- 
lege, and pursue his routine of duty 
there. But as this neither contributed 
to the credit of the University, vor 
much advanced the Student in his pro- 
fessional and literary acquirements, it 
was thought mean and inconsistent, if 
not irregular or disreputable: and ex- 
pecting the like result from what is 
now, I have reason to believe, amongst 
modern improvements and modern fa- 
shions in England, I should be glad to 
have the sentiments of some of your 
Correspondents, and yourown, onasub- 
ject which appears to be important to 
the interests both of religion and lite- 
rature. 

In truth, it seems to savour, in my 
opinion, too much of quackery to be 
creditable to those who practise or 
promote it; and I know that it has 
a tendency to multiply these (iterate 
candidates for Holy Orders, who receive 
not any high degree of countenance 
from the best friends of the Establish- 
ed Church and soundest promoters of 





Orthodoxy ; wherefore I take the liberty 
to call your attention to the subject. 
Yours, &c. Oxon. 


Mr. Ursan, June 1. 
HE Monthly Reviewers, in their 
notice of the work lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Creuzer, entitled ** The 
Religions of Antiquity,” make the 
following remark : ‘* According to the 
profound, and, as we think, just hy- 
pothesis of Mr. Creuzer, the religion 
of each Country has been impressed 
with the character of the Region in 
which it has originated, or into which 
it has emigrated.” 

The existence of a Deity, who cre- 
ated, and who upholds the Universe, 
appears to be generally acknowledged 
throughout the world ; but that he has 
revealed himself universally to man- 
kind, is contradicted by the various 
systems of Theology which are to be 
found among the different Nations of 
the Earth ; and induces the following 

uestion, which I submit to the con- 
sideration of your readers, both in a 
philosophical and moral point of view, 
namely,—whether mankind best ful- 
fil their moral duties to God and to 
society, by adhering to the system and 
practice of that religion which is pe- 
culiar to the country in which they 
happen to be born; or, by investigat- 
ing at large the different, and fre- 
quently discordant principles which 
are to be found in the various sys- 
tems of Theology throughout the 
globe, and drawing from thence their 
own conclusions? 

It will be recollected that Dr. John- 
son, a man of very superior intellect, 


-was decidedly of opinion that a person 


should continue in the profession of 
that faith and practice which he de- 
rived, not merely from the country in 
which he was born, but from his pa- 
rents in particular. Whether the Doc- 
tor was justified in this opinion, I shall 
not venture to decide; but it is per- 
fectly clear that either the principle 
laid down by him must be admitted 
tothe full extent; or the right to a uni- 
versal and unkmited enquiry must be 
allowed to every individual.—There is 
no alternative whatever. 
Yours, &c. ExoniensIis. 


T. A. would be obliged by any particulars 
of the family of Allen of Calne, Amesbury, 
and Dorrington, Wilts ; and also of the fa- 
mily of Dewhurst, of Dewhurst, Lancashire. 
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Mr. Urpan, Hitchin, May 31. 
ERMIT a constant reader and 
warm admirer, to beg through you 
the assistance of your Clerical readers, 
in furtherance of an object which he 
has in view. 

Without further preface, I have been 
upwards of twelve years in collecting, 
(with a view to publication,) the 
Forms of Prayer, issued by authority, 
from the Reformation to the present 
time, on Fast and Thanksgiving-days, 
and on occasions of Victories, Royal 
Births, Plenteous Harvests, Plagues, 
Droughts, Dearths, Earthquakes, 
Storms, &c. &e. &ec.; and sent to 
every parish in the Kingdom; and, 
after much exertion, and no small ex- 
pense, still find | list incomplete, 
although every week helps to fill up 
its numerous lacune. After trying 
many other ways, I have, at ba 
thought, that you, of all others, are 
most likely to enable me to complete 
my series. I therefore subjoin a list 
of what Forms I have ascertained to 
have been issued, (over and above the 
multitude of earlier, intervening, and 
subsequent dates in my own posses- 
sion; and which, of course, i need 
not specify,) with the hope that some 
of my Reverend Brethren may, by ex- 
amining their church-chests, and send- 
ing the few or many which they may 
find, yet undestroyed by moths, &c. to 
me (at Messrs. Simpkin and Co.'s Book- 
sellers, Stationers’-court, by a friend or 
other private hand, to save expense), 
assist me in rescuing from oblivion 
those pions effusions of the Cranmers, 
Parkers, Grindalls, Whitgifis, ‘Tillot- 
sons, and Seckers, of our Church, 
which there is no doubt have wafted 
a praying Nation’s petitions and thanks- 
givings to the Throne of Grace, and 
brought down blessings on our heads. 
In conclusion, I beg to add, that in 
case where a Form cannot be given, it 
may be copied and sent as before ; and 
in all cases of request, shall be duly 
and thankfully returned. 

Yours, &c. J. W. Nisrock. 


List of Forms wanted. 


A.D. Occasion, &c. 

1590. For the success of the Freach King. 
1594. Safetie of the Queene. 

1603. July 25.—September 30. 

1611. Drought. 

1618. August 5. 

1626. Necessary. 


Gent. Mac. June, 1826. 


Forms of Prayer. 





A.D. 
1633. 


Occasion, &e. 
June 11, 
1636, Nov. 5.—Every Wednesday. 


1640. November 5.—Nov. 17 to Dec. 8. 
1640-1. March 27. 

1642. Warre. 

1643. September 27.—Octoher 9. 

1644 or 1647. King and Oxford. 

1650. Every Tuesday. 

1660-1. January 30. 

1665. Apvril 5. 

1671-2. March 27 to April 17. 

1678. April 10 to 24.—Additional.—No- 


vember 13. 

1680. December 22. 

1685. May 29. 

1685-6. January 30.—February 6. 

1686. September 12, 

1688. June 17 to July 1,—October t1.— 
October 23. 

1688-9. January 28.—January 31 to Fe- 
Lruary 14.—Prince and Princess of Orange. 

1689. November 5. 

1690. May 6.—July 11 or 12.—Septem- 
ber 12 —October 19.—November 5.— 
Averting. 

1691. March 28.—October 17.—Novem- 
ber 26, 

1691-2. March 9. 

1692. April 8—May 19.—May 26.—Oc- 
tober 7.—October 27 to November 10.— 
Victory. 

1693. June 6.—August 6.—November 18 
to 26. 

1694. May 23 to June 13.—October 18. 
—December 2 to 16, 

1695. October 11 to 28.—December 11 
to 18. 

1696. June 26.—September 2.—Septem- 
ber 28. 


1697. April 28.—October 9 to Novem- 
ber 17. 

1699. April 5. 

1699-1700. March 12, 

1700. April 4. 

1702. April 11.—June 10.—November 12 


to December 3. 

1703. May 26.—December 3. 

1703-4. January 12 —March 8, 

1704. King William’s Prayers. 

1704-5. March 8. 

1705-6. March 8—March 20. 

1708. August 19. 

1709. June 18.—September 3.—Novem- 
Ler 28. 

1714-15. January 20. 

1715. August 1.—October 4. 

1716. June 7. 

1720. November 12.— December 16. + 
Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday.—Plague 
at Marseilles. 

1721. December 8. 

1723. April ae 28. 

1728. November 5, dan. 30, aad May ga. 
—dJuue 11. 


1740—1. February 4. 
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A.D. -Occasion, &c. 
1741. November 25. 

1742. November 10. 

1743—4. January 9. 

1744. April 1}. 

1746. Octoher 9. 

1757. February 11. 

1758. February 17.—August 20. 
1759. August 12 —October 21. 
1760. March 14.—Octuber 12, 
1761. July 26. 

1763. March 2, 

1782. May 26. 

1806. Nelson’s Funeral, 

1807. Forma Precum. 


a ee 

Mr. Ursan, Blakeney, April 6. 

UN the last Number of your valuable 
Magazine, your Correspondent, 
Colonel Macdonald, in an article “ on 
the Earth being hollow,” in order to 
substantiate his hypothesis respecting 
its hollowness, adduces several instanevs 
of the mode of rendering the original 
words 72) 371, tohu vabohu, transe 
lated in the English version, ** without 
form and void,” as confirmatory of his 
supposition. I beg leave, however, to 
observe that he labours under a mis- 
take, with regard to the meaning to 
be attached to these words, The sa- 
cred historian is here not speaking of 
the inderior of the earth, but of its ex- 
ternal surface; and the true critical 
signification of the words is, according 
to the LXX, aogaros xas axatacnev= 
aztos,—invisibilis ef incomposita ; that 
is, according to Theodoret, ‘* aogxtoc, 
invisille, on account of the water 
which covered it; and axarasxsvacroe, 
unfurnished, because it was unadorned 
with herbs or meadows, or groves or 
fields.” And again, ‘‘ xogatos, invisille, 
because darkness was over the abyss.” 
Rosenimuller, speaking of the heathen 
doctrine of a chaos, and of those inter- 
preters who, in passing from the works 
of the heathen philosophers to the ex- 
position of sacred Scripture, imagine 
that they find the same chaos in the 
Mosaic history, concludes thus: ** Rab- 
bini, qui fictionibus, quod hane rem 
attinet, haud-preuccupati, vim et po- 
testaiem vocum indagdrunt, multo 
tectits, e. g. OncKkeLos, Jerra erat 
deserta ac vacua.—Jonatuan, Terra 
erat deserta a filits hominis et vacua 
ab omni jumento.””—Quocum Tar- 
guin Hierosok. consentit —et recté 


—non enim opus erat geriius afe 
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Jingere significationes quas nunquam 
habuerunt, cum in libris V. T. ipsis 
occurrant, ut non difficile sit reperire 
veram earum potestatem. Si itaque 
usum linguze sequimer, phrasis He- 
braica hunc habet sensum,—/derra fuié 
rasta el deserta, vel, ut alii malunt, 
inanis el vacua; i. e. inculta, nec iis 
rebus instrucla erat, quibus postea 
Creator eam ornavit.” Antiquiss. Tell. 
Hist. p. ig —23. A similar interpreta- 
tion is given by Josephus and Philo. 
To pass over, therefore, an examina- 
tion of the other parts of Scripture 
quoted by your Correspondent as bear- 
ing upon this subject, 1 think that 
sufficient has been advanced to show 
that no argument can be deduced from 
this expression in the second verse of 
the Ist chapter of Genesis, to favour 
the hypothesis of the earth leing hol- 
low. Yours, &c. 

C. Preypett Neate WILTon, 


—_@o— 

Remarks on ‘‘ The Principal Roots of 
the Latin Language, simplified by a 
Display of their Incorporation with 
the English Tongue; forming part 
of Mr. Hauw's Luteliectual System 
of Education.” 


[By a Correspondent. ] 
\ E have always felt it our duty 


to afford our encouragement to 
all who should make any cautions and 
temperate efforts to simplify and im- 
prove the method of elementary in- 
struction; convinced on one hand of 
the great importance of the subject, 
and, on the other, knowing from re- 
flection and experience, that the me- 
thods hitherto in use are crude, and 
capable of almost infinite improvement. 
Few will be inclined to dispute this 
last opinion, if they reflect upon the 
immense time and labour devoted by 
youth to the study of the dead lan- 
guages, and upon the want of ability 
and almost total want of inclination to 
recur to the Classics either for instruc- 
tion or amusement in the adult periods 
of life.. That this obvious trath arises 
neither from any dearth of merit in 
the classic writers, nor from any phy- 
sical incapacity of the mind to acquire 
a knowledge of their language, will 
be a generally acceded truth. The 
only remaining cause to which the 
evil can be traced, is -the circuitous 
and prolix method of instruction. 
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Both the evil and its origin were fully 
acknowledged by Dr. Johnson, and 
the necessity of improvements in the 
method of initiatory studies, elicited 
from him the acknowledgment, that 
**he who should smooth and shorten 
the paths of elementary acquirements, 
wand be conferring a lasting benefit 
on his fellow creatures.” 

It is obvious that in the grammars 
of the dead languages which have 
been hitherto in use, the process of 
philological classification has hy no 
means been carried to the extent of 
which the science admits, whilst in 
the vocabularies the principle of ety- 
mological analysis has been totally 
neglected. In this latter species of 
works, it is true that words are ar- 
ranged according to the divisions of 
the parts of speech, and according to 
their conformity or nonconformity with 
the generic laws of declension and con- 
jugation; but the equally important 
principle of classing words by their 
roots, and by the generic effects of the 
— and terminational particles, 

as, until very lately, been totally neg- 
lected, or very imperfectly pursued. It 
is with reference to this principle that 
the methods of instruction are capable 
of such vast improvements. 

Elementary Education has hitherto 
been made Sesmatent solely upon the 
faculty of memory, to the exclusion, or 
nearly to the exclusion, of all the ratio- 
cinative attributes of the mind. But 
the evil does not even rest here, for 
our ancestors have addressed themselves 
almost exclusively to what the meta- 
physicians would call the positive me- 
mory, forgetting that it is an essential 
quality of the mind to remember and 
recollect more by an association of cou- 
nected, than by a repetition of single 
and disconnected or isolated ideas. 
Thus he who had to remember the 
number 246 positively, could effect his 
object only by an extremely frequent 
repetition of the figures. This would 
be merely the exercise of the faculty 
of memory, in its strictest sense. But 
let the student call in aid the reflective 
or ratiocinative faculties; let him re- 
flect that the number is a regular se- 
ries, ascending arithmetica'ly, that the 
third figure is to the second as the se- 
cond is to the first, or if he be not in- 
strucied in science, let him reflect that 
the first and second figures make up 
the amount of the third, and he will 


be able to retain the number in his 
mind with one tithe of the trouble of 
retaining it positively or abstractedly. 
The associating of ideas is the great 
secret of memory, and all who have 
taught any systems of technical or arti- 
ficial memory, like those of Dr. Gray 
and Feinagle, have depended solely 
vpon this general principle. Those 
who have posifive memories to any de- 
gree of perfection, seldom possess minds 
worthy of much cultivation. The prin- 
ciple applies most strictly to the stady 
of languages. To teach a boy the 
meaning of such words as scribo, de- 
scrilo, subscribo, ascribo, rescribo; or 
such words as munusculum, propugna- 
culum, &c. &c. as they oceur in his 
Ovid or Virgil, is an almost hopeless 
task; and yet such is generally the 
inethod pursued: to teach him the 
effect of the prepositive and termina- 
tional particles upon the roots of 
words, abrilges the labour at least by 
three-fourths. [t is this principle alone 
that Mr. Hall avails himself of in 
his late work, and it only remains 
for us to examine whether a has ap- 
plied the principle with more judg- 
ment and intelligence than his cotem- 
poraries. The principle itself indeed 
is laid dowu by Gassendi, Locke, 
Hume, and other great metaphysicians, 
and it has been applied in the teach- 
ing of Latin in particular by Dr. Gil- 
christ in his excellent elementary 
works. 

It isessential to our object to remark 
upon the extreme deficiency of that 
Latin Grammar, which, in England 
at least, has superseded the use of all 
others. We need scarcely state, that 
we allude to the Eton. Passing over 
the numerous, we might almost say 
the innumerable errors and deficien- 
cies of its etymological chapters, we 
run little risk of rational contradiction 
to our opinion, that it would be almost 
impossible to compose a more circuit> 
ous and complex method of instructing 
youth in the elements and principles 
of the language. We do not enter 
into the common and hacknied ob'ec- 
tions of teaching the syntax and pro- 
sody in the very language of which 
the student is ignorant; were its pre- 
cepts free from ambiguity and forced 
inversions, we sheuld be inclined to 
esteem thisamongst its advantages ; for 
the student, by means of the transla- 
tion at the end of the volume, mighit 
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at once be acquiring a knowledge of 
the grammatical rules, and be exer- 
cising himself in the art of translating; 
but the division of the words is al- 
most as often wrong as right,—the 
total want of accent prevents any per- 
son acquiring the pronunciation of the 
language, without the aid of a master ; 
and what is still worse, the higher 
branches of the work are often unin- 
telligible to any person who does not 
bring to the book a previous know- 
ledge of the subject. The prosody of 
the Grammar is virtually abandoned 
even at Eton as deficient, —the Syntax 
contains an unnecessary subdivision, 
and a useless multiplicity of rules, 
many of which are stated so imper- 
fectly, and with such a confusion of 
terms, that even acute grammarians 
can scarcely understand them. To 
support these opinions, it will be ne- 
cessary, by way of example, to refer 
the reader tothe Propria que Marilus, 
the As in presenti, and, abore all, to 
the Que genus. ‘Thus in the Propria 
gue Maribus, the unfortunate bey has 
to learn no less than five involved and 
very bac hexameter lines, in a language 
he does not understand, and simply for 
the object of informing him (an in- 
formation which has been anticipated 
by his spelling-book or primer), that 
the names of gods and men are of the 
masculine, and that the names of god- 
desses and women are of the feminine 
gender. Toa rule comprised in two 
lines, the ‘nomen non crescens,” we 
have 116 words as exceptions. We have, 
moreover, general rules for exceptions, 
comprising many dozens of words; 
and finally, we have exceptions to ex- 
ceptions, or, in other words, a rever- 
sion to the rule itself. This is all 
taught in a language of which the ig- 
norance of the scholar is implied by 
his very study of the rule; and whilst 
the student is learning this long rule, 
and its voluminous modifications and 
exceptions, he little suspects that all 
the time he is learning his grammar in 
poeiry, in Latin hexameters, for at the 
prosody he has not yet arrived. But 
the ** Que genus,” if possible, exceeds 
all that goes before it in tortuons pro- 
lixity. Thus, to teach a boy that the 
nouns funus and sponsalia are seldom 
used in the singular number, he is 
made to learn “‘ Funus justa petit, pe- 
tit et sponsalia virgo,”"—Anglicé, “A 
funeral requires solemnities, and a vir- 
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in requires espousals.” Waving the 
impropriety of the last sentence as an 
information conveyed to youth, it is 
obvious that the boy is compelled to 
learn seven words, where his object is 
only to recollect two. 

Where a system of instruction is so 
extremely absurd, and experience has 
proved it to be so subversive of the ob« 
ject it is designed to accomplish, we 
need scarcely observe, that in an age 
of inquiry like the present, we shall 
have numerous attempts at reform and 
amendment. Some will be misguided 
by half-iearning or by ignorance; 
others will be propelled by vanity and 
conceit; whilst a still greater number 
will set forth schemes of innovation, 
in the hopes of profiting by the cre- 
dulity and impatience arising from the 
desire of getting rid of the old system. 

Mr. Hall informs us, that by his me- 
thod of instruction, ** the space of ¢hree 
months is sufficient to communicate to 
adults a knowledge of Latin, which 
would enable them to translate any 
Roman author with ease ;”’ and that 
the knowledge thus communicated is 
**more profound and permanent” than 
that acquired by the old system. Pre- 
tensions so extremely high as these, 
create suspicions of deccit, and chal- 
lenge a severe scrutiny. Mr. Hall hav- 
ing professed to impart to an adult the 
power of ¢ranslating Latin in only 
three months, proceeds at a tangent to 
state, that he qualified a person pre- 
viously ignorant of Latin, not only in 
translating, but also in parsing and 
scanning the first book of the AEneid 
in seven days. The pupil was sub- 
mitted to a public examination. The 
fact, if true, speaks nothing in favour 
of a system which professes to require 
a study of three months ; it only proves 
that thescholar had some almost mira- 
culous faculties, like those of the cal- 
culating boy, or of the infant harp- 

layer. But the public examination 
creases the suspicion of the whole 
story, for whatever might have been 
the proficiency of the examined, it 
roved nothing, as the examiners were 
ignorant both of his period of study, 
and of the state of his acquirements 
before he commenced his labours. 

But notwithstanding this and seve- 
ral other instances of puff in Mr. 
Hall’s work, we shall examine its con- 
tents without prejudice or partiality. 
The pupil is to learn from the com- 
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mon grammars all the inflections of 
substantives, adjectives, pronouns, 
verbs, and participles,—no very mean 
acquirement in seven days ; He is 
then to proceed to Mr. Hall's work. 
This consists of three vocabularies, one 
of substantives, another of adjectives, 
and a third of verbs. In each of these 
the Latin word is placed in the cen- 
tre, the exact English word on its left, 
with a derivative English word on its 
right. The pupil having first learnt 
the Latin word and its translation, af- 
terwards recalls them both, by means 
of the derivative English word. To 
write, —scribo — inscription. There 
are afterwards tables of sentences, com- 
prising the words previously contained 
in the vocabularies. This plan of in- 
struction is excellent; but it is not the 
invention of Mr. Hall, neither has he 
applied the principle with sagacity or 
judgment. The whole plan has been 
infinitely better followed by others, 
and particularly by Dr. Gilchrist. For 
example, Mr. Hall, from the word 
inscription, would recall to the stu- 
dent’s mind that the word scrite meant 
to write; but Dr. Gilchrist would 
trace the word through all its usual 
derivatives, such as serile, scribble, 
scripture, manuscript, &c. &e. a plan 
infinitely preferable to that of Mr. 
Hall. But this latter gentleman's ta- 
bles or vocabularies appear to us to 
betray an unaccountable want of judg- 
ment. Thus we find the derivative 
words avenage, from avena, oals; tuc- 
cated from bacca, a lerry ; Lalneation 
from Lalneum, a Lath, &c. &c. It is 
obvious that words of such unfrequent 
occurrence as avenage, &c. must be 
unknown to the greater part of even 
well-informed adult pupils; and that 
they can be of no use in recalling the 
Latin etymologies. But Mr. Hall is 
fond of arguing in a circle, and has 
liule hesitation of coining words, in 
utter contempt of euphony, and the 
necessities of the case. Thus we have 
the words ‘‘ patera, patera, a patera; 
adult, adulius, adult: to te turgid, tur- 
‘geo, turgid,” &c. On what authority 

Jr. Hall ean use the word patera as 
an English word, we are at a loss to 
conceive, and where the literal trans- 
lation is the same as the derivative 
word, it is obvious that they cannot 
mutually assist each other in the. re- 
collection of the stadent. The word 
inscription may well recall to the 


learner's mind, that serie means to 
write; but we know not how the 
words a pafcra can make him recol- 
lect that the Latin word patera means 
its literal translation pa/era, more than 
the learning of the literal translation 
itself. We have said enough to con- 
vince our readers that this principle of 
assisting the memory by an association 
of kindred ideas, 1s applied by Mr. 
Hall very imperfectly, and often with 
great errors of judgment. The plen 
uself is very much superior to that of 
the Eton Nomenelatura, or to any of 
the old plans of vocabularies. 

Mr. Hall has one division of his 
work of a nature to be useful, if it had 
been carried to its full extent. We 
allude to a chapter upon the effects of 
the prepositions, and of terminational 
particles when added to the roots af 
words. Thus he informs the pupils, 
that the preposition tn wegatives ad- 
jectives and verbs, and that sub di- 
minishes them ; that the terminational 
particles ula, us, ulus, &c. decreases 
the signification of the root words; as 

emmula, globulus, otiolum, &c. &c. 
Bat independently that this chapter is 
incomplete, there are some instances 
of inaccuracy. Thus, the preposition 
in, when added to root words, is not 
always a negative; it is frequently a 
privative; and what is a. most singu- 
Jar inaccuracy in Mr. Hall. is, that it 
happens always to be a privative where 
he calls it a negative, that is to say, 
where it is prefixed to adjectives; for 
the examples he gives us, such as én- 
Justus and inpurus, are not positive 
terms, and if they are used in a posi- 
tive sense, it is only by a laxity of 
speech, and in viclation of etymology, 
in the same manner as we use such 
words as death, darkness, cold, &c. 
as positive terms, when they really 
imply no more than the privation of 
life, light, heat, &c. 

We have written at this length, 
from the extreme importance of the 
subject, and from the absolute neces- 
sity of guarding the public against un- 
due pretensions in so essential a mat- 
ter as that of the education of youth. 
The corporeal punishment inflicted 
upon boys, the depression of their spi- 
rits, the debasement of their feelings, 
the prodigious waste of time in the 
fruitless attempt to acquire the clas- 
sics; the absolute loss of this .time, 
to the injury of »philosophy, the arts, 
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science, and even of literature itself, 
are all to be traced principally to the 
erroneous modes of iustruction hither- 
to in use. Men are now acutely sen- 
sible of the evil; but an extreme sen- 
sibility of evil often drives men to the 
empiric instead of to the regular and 
experienced physic:an, and innovation 
is often mistaken for improvement. 

Whilst we wish ardently for the 
introduction of a system of educa- 
tion founded upon the philosophical 

rinciples of the mind, we are not 
- anxious to guard the new princi- 

les from those prejudices which are 
Fikely to be excited against them, by 
the failure in their application by per- 
sons whose want of success may arise 
either from their ignorance, or from 
their promising more than it is possi- 
ble for any ptinciplesto achieve. When 
a man professes to teach a person, pre- 
viously ignorant of Latin, to translate, 
parse, and scan the Zneid in seven 
days, we may safely leave his preten- 
sions to the discernment and good 
sense of the public. 


—-O— 


Mr. Urban, Birmingham, June 9. 
‘ko following List of Magistrates 
for the County of Stafford in 1647 
is extracted from a small MS book, 
commencing A. D. 1646, in the hand- 
writing of William Bendy, Clerk of 
the Peace for that County, to which 
office he was appointed by the then 
Custos Rotulorum, the Earl of Man- 
chester, in the last-mentioned year. 

This gentleman was of Kings Swin- 
ford in Staffordshire, and his initials 
“G. B.” (Gulielmus Bendy), with the 
date ‘* Jan, 1646,” are written inside 
the cover at the beginning of the book. 
He died in 1684; before and after 
which time, till the year 1723, there 
are some entries in the hand-writing of 
William Bendy his son, but none of 
later date. 

The entries by the father consist 
chiefly of various official and legal do- 
cuments, extracts of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, &c. many of them appertaining 
to his office; those by the son are fa- 
mily memoranduins, for the most part 
relating to purchases of land. 

The most interesting articles relate 
to military transactions, and to pro- 


ceedings of the Committee for plun- 
dered Ministers within the County, 
during the time of the Common- 
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wealth ; some particulars of which I 
purpose sending to you ata future op- 
portunity, if acceptable*. G. Yates. 





Nomina Justic’ Pacis 1n Com’ Starr. 
April 26, 1647. 


Henr’ Comes Kane’. 

Ed’r’us Comes Manchester. 
Will’m Lenthall, Prolocutor. 
Ed’r’us Atkins, Baro Scacc’. 
Joh’es Wilde, Serviens ad legem. 
Will’ Brereton, bart. 

Ric’us Skeffington, Miles. 
Joh’es Wirley, Miles. 

Oliver’ St. John, Sollicit’ gen’. 
Sam. Brewne. 

Ed’us Prideaux. 

Joh’es Bowyer. 

Mich. Noble. 

Simon Rugeley. 

Leicester Barbour. 

Ed’r'us Leigh. 

Geo. Bowes. 

Hen. Stone. 

Ric. Houghton. 

Tho. Crompton. 

Mat. Moreton. 

Mich. Biddulph de Elmhurst. 
Joh’es Swynfen. 

Ed’r’us Manwaring, jun. 
Will’m Jolly. 

Tho. Kinnersly de Loxley. 
Hen. Goreing de Kinston. 
Joh’es Chetwood de Oakely. 
Tho, Parkes de Willingsworth. 
Alexander Wightwick de Wightwicke. 
Ric. Flyer de Hints. 

Ed’r’us Broughton de Longdon. 
Joh’es Whorwood de Stourton. 
Ric. Pyott de Streethai. 

Roger Hurt. 

Antho. Ruddyard. 

Philip Jackson. 

Sam. Terrick. 


Witt or Bisnor Barrincron. 
The Will of the late Bishop of Durham 


with two codicils, was proved in the Prero- 
gative Court of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on the 12th of April, by his great- 
nephews, the Hon. Wm. Keppel Barring- 
ton and the Hon. Aug. Barrington, two of 
the executors, to whom administration was 
granted. The personal estate and effects 
were sworn under 160,000/. The Will 
consisted of no less than forty-three sheets, 
and commences in the following terms : 

“I, Shute Barrington, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, being of sound health, both of body 
and mind, but nut forgetful of the uncer- 
tainty of life, do hereby publish and declare 
this to be my last will and testament. My 





* We shall be glad to peruse them. Ep. 
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soul I commit to that Almighty Being from 
whom I received it, humbly hoping that He 
will mercifully pardon all . sins aud errors 
of which 1 have at any time been guilty; and 
that He will deign to accept my imperfect 
services through the merits and mediation of 
his blessed Son Jesus Christ, the truth of 
whose Gospel I most unfeignedly believe, 
and for the benefits derived to mankind from 
whose doctrines, precepts, example, effica- 
cious death, atonement, and intercession, I 
entertain the most devout and grateful 
sense. 

“To relieve my executors from any 
doubts which they might otherwise have 
respecting the disposal of my remains, I de- 
sire that they may he interred, with the ut- 
most simplicity, in the vault of Mongewell 
Church, should I die there, or at London; 
but if I die at Durham, or Auckland Castle, 
that then they may be deposited in the cha- 
pel at the last of those two places, without 
any vain pomp or idle parade. Should it 
please God to remove me out of this world 
by distemper, attended with uncommon 
symptoms, the cause of which, it is appre- 
hended by the medical persons attending 
me, may be discovered by dissection, I ex- 
pressly order that my body may Le opened, 
and my case published for the benefit of my 
fellow-creatures.” 


The Bishop gives his real estates at and 
near Bedlington in Durham, severally pur- 
chased of Sir James Riddell, bart. John At- 
kinson, esq. Nich. Tamperley, esq and Wm. 
Watson, esq. and taken in exchange with 
Sir M. W. Ridley, bart. in trust for his 
great nephew the Hon. W. Keppel Barring- 
ton, and his heirs in tail male, the trustees 
being the Rev. Dr. Henry Philpotts, Rector 
of Stanhepe, co. Durham, the Rev. James 
Baker, Chancellor of that diocese, and John 
Burley, of Lincoin’s Inn, gent. And the 
tenants for life, or their trustees, are em- 
powered to grant leases for 21 years. 

** And whereas,” continues his Lordship, 
“the state of health of my great nephew, 
Russell Barrington, having compelled him 
to pass every winter in a warmer climate than 
his own, has determined him to relinquish 
all thoughts of taking holy orders, the pro- 
fession for which he had prepared himself, 
as he could not reconcile his mind to receive 
the emoluments of a profession when he 
could not conscientiously discharge its du- 
ties,” an annuity of 200/. for him is charged 
on the above estates. 

His Lordship devises his house in Caven- 
dish-square, which he holds for a long term 
of years by lease under the Duke of Port- 
lend, to trustees, to allow George Viscount 
Barrington to enjoy the same A life, and 
after his decease fur such persons as are en- 
titled to the freehold hereditaments at Bed- 
lington and East Sleekburn, with power to 
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demise the same for any term not exceeding 
five years. 

The manor and advowson of Mongewell, 
the advowson of Crowmarsh, and all other 
the Oxfordshire estates, are given to trustees 
to the use of his great nephew Uvedale Price, 
only son of his late nephew Dr. Robert Price, 
and his heirs ia tail male; in default of such 
issue, to trustees, to dispose of the same in 
the most eligible manner, the produce to be 
laid out in the purchase of lands and here- 
ditaments in fee simple, in or near the pa- 
rish of Shrivenham, or elsewhere in Berk- 
shire, and conveyed to the same uses as his 
estates at Bedlington and East Sleekburn. 


His Lordship then states that, whereas 
he has lately purchased of Joseph Wm, 
Ogle, of Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, 
a mansion called Warwick House, at Worth- 
ing, Sussex, with coach-house, stables, &c. 
and fixtures and furniture belonging, for the 
sum of 12,0001. he gives the same to trus- 
tees, to allow Anne Elizabeth Colberg, of 
Cavendish-square (the companion of the 
late Mrs. Barrington, and who has since 
resided with the Bishop), to enjoy the same 
for life, for her sole benefit, not subject to 
the control or engagements of any future 
husband, together with the furniture and fix- 
tures; and after her death the whole tv be 
sold ¥, and the produce paid to his executors, 
to he applied by them in like manner as his 
personal estate and effects. 

The Bishop gives his own portrait by 
Robertson, now hung up in the dressing- 
room at Mongewell, and the use of the 
china in the said dressing-room, to Miss 
Colberg, during her life; and all other his 
pictures and drawings in the said dressing 
room, and the china in the china-room at 
Mongewell (and also his portrait by Ro- 
bertson and the china in the dressing-room 
after the death of Miss Colberg), he be- 
queaths to trustees for preserving coutinzent 
remainders in the settlement of the family 
seat at Beckett, to permit the same to go as 
heir-looms with the family estate; and he 
directs that such pictures, &c. shall not be 
removed from Mongewell until the mansion 
at Beckett be ready for their reception. He 
bequeaths to trustees for preserving contin- 
gent remainders in the mansion at Monge- 
well, all other the household furniture, linen, 
pictures, and other effects in and about the 
mansion at the time of his decease, in trust, 
to permit the same to be enjoyed as heir- 
looms. And in default of male issue of Uve- 
dale Price, whereby the mansion of Monge- 
well would be saleable, he directs that such 
chattels and effects should be likewise sold, 
and the proceeds applied in the same-man- 





* This house is now, by consent of and 
oe sas | with the trustees, advertised 
for snle.—Epit. 








ner as the proceeds of the estate, provided 
that it shall be lawful for his great nephew 
Uvedale Price or his tiustees to demise the 
eame for 21 years. 

He bequeaths to trustees 10,000/. to be 
placed in stocks immediately after his de- 
cease, to pay the interest of the same to 
George Viscount Barrington for his life, 
bam decease to Elizabeth his wife dur- 
ing her life, and after the decease of the 
survivor, in trust to their children, to be 
paid to them in equal shares. 

His Lordship then states that, upon the 
marriage of his great nephew, Win. Keppel 
Barrington, with the Hon. Jane-Etiz. Lid- 
del, daughter of Thomas-Henry Baron Ra- 
vensworth, the Hundred of Shrinham alias 
Shrivenham Stallpits, and divers property 
in Berkshire, the estates of his said nephew 
and great nephew, were assigned and limited 
to uses or upon trusts in strict settlement, 
under some of which the daughters and 
younger sons of his said great nephew by 
Jane-Elizabeth, his wife, might eventually 
be iutitled to a portion or portions amount- 
ing to 20,000/. 30,0001. or 40,000/. as the 
case might happen. His Lordship now he- 
queaths 15,000/. to be invested in the pub- 
lic funds within three months of his decease, 
there to accumulate during the life of his 
said great nephew, or to the full term of 
twenty years, and, on the completion of the 
accumulation, to be applied to discharge of 
the said portions, and in exoneration of the 
hereditaments charged therewith ; provided 
that, if that before the expiration of the pe- 
riod of accumulation the accumulated fund 
should be sufficient for the purpose intended, 
the accumulation should immediately cease. 

He gives to George and Mary-Ann Price, 
children of his nephew Barrington Price, 
1000/. each, to he invested and paid to them 
on coming of age; to Ann their sister, now 
wife of Johu Lyon, Esq. 10002. for her own 
use, independent of her husband (and the 
same condition tv apply to bequests to any 
other married woman). He gives 4000/. to 
be laid out in the stocks, in trust for all the 
children of Barrington Price (except the be- 
fore named and Frances wife of Wm. Hey- 
sham, Esq.) to be divided in equal shares 
and paid on their coming of age, accumu- 
Jating in the mean time. To his nephew 
Robert Price 1000/. 

** And I give,” says his Lordship, ‘ to 
my niece Frances, widow of Christopher 
Bernard, Esq. to whom J had intended to 
give 10002. hut as her circumstances have 
so consi-erably altered as to make even such 
@ legacy of no importance to her, I do 
hereby, with undiminished affection, and as 
a — of my sincere regard, give her 100. 
only.” To his great niece Sophia, wife of 
the Hon. Wm. Jervis, 5007. To Thomas- 


Barrington Tristram, son of his niece Louisa 


Cook, by her late husband the Rev. Thos. 
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Tristram, 1000/.; the other two sons of his 
said niece having already received from him 
a like sum of 1000/, each. To his great 
niece Louisa Cook, daughter of his niece 
Louisa Cook by her present husband, 10002. 
To Frances Heysham 5001. only, he having 
already given 500/. to her father for her use 
on ber marriage. 

He gives to his much-valued and esteemed 
friends, Dr. Thomas Burgess, Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, 100/.; to the Rev. David Durell, 
M.A. Rector of Mongewell, 100/.; to Henry 
Phillpots, and Rev, Jas. Baker, 500/. each, 
as an acknowledgment for their trouble in 
the execution of the trusts of his will. He 
gives Johu Burley 10CZ; to the Rev. Geo. 
Townshend, Prebendary of Durham, and 
Rev. Wm. Stephen Gilly, of Tavistock- 
place, Tavistock-square, clerk, 100/. each, 
as a mark of his regard. 

He gives to the British Museum his Come 
plutensian Bible aud Aldus’ Greek Septua- 
giot and New Testament bequeathed to him 
by his most valued friend the Rev. Claytoa 
Mordaunt Cracherode. He bequeathed to 
the trustees for preserving contingent re- 
maiuders in the settlement of the family 
estate at Beckett, all his books at Monge- 
well, Aucklaud Castle, and elsewhere, ia 
trust to permit the same te be enjoyed as 
heirlooms, empowering and requesting his 
nephew the Viscount, but not laying him 
under any obligation, to select out of his 
books at Auckland Castle, such as he should 
think would be of use to Bishop Cosin’s Li- 
brary at Durham, and present the same ; and 
as to the pictures of the Cornaro family. of 
Bishops Cosin and Crewe, and all which 
should be at Auckland and Durham Castles 
at his decease, he gives them as heir-looms 
to the See of Durham. 

He gives to Miss Colberg various articles 
of plate and dinner service, such as 24 table 
spoons, 12 dessert knives and forks, 12 des- 
sert spoons, 24 tea spoons, two Gravy spoons, 
one soup spoon, two sauce ladles, one carv- 
ing knife and fork, one large tea-pot, one 
small tea: pot, one pair of sugar-tungs, two 
pair of candlesticks ‘‘ used by me in read- 
ing,” one pair of plain higher candlesticks, 
three hand candlesticks, and my late wife's 
travelling coffee-pot, knife, fork, and spoon 
in a black leather case. He gives all the 
remainder of his plate upon trust to be held 
as heir-looms. 

He gives to Miss Colberg 500J. to be 
paid within one month after his decease. 
He gives to his great niece Jane, wife of 
the Rev. Octavius Piers, now resident near 
Weymouth, the sum of 1000/. for her sepa- 
rate use ; and bequeaths 3000/. upon trust, 
to be invested in 3 per cent. consols, the di- 
vidend to be paid to Jane Piers, during her 
life, and to be afterwards equally divided be- 
tween her children. 


(Toa be concluded in Supplement.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
-—@ - 


110. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in 
England. Edited by the Rev. James Dal- 
laway. 

(Continued from p. 348.) 
OLTAIRE says of pictures, ‘* Je 
n’aimerai un tableau, que quand 

je croirai voir la nature elle-méme, il 

n’y en a point de cette espéce.”” And 

again, with reference to his bold ut- 

terance of such and similar opinions, 

“Je dis ce que je pense, et je me 

soucie fort peu que les autres penscnt 

comme moi.” 

We have the audacity to be of the 
same opinion. We have been at pic- 
ture galleries; found them Gorgon’s 
heads, and been peirified by a tran- 
sient glance; while we have gazed at 
the prints of Hogarth, the landscapes 
of Wilson, and some other pictures, 
with lingering delight. The fact is, 
that, judging by effect, we think that 
paintings, like landscape gardens, are 
without effect good for . nothing. 
Ninety-nine pictures in a hundred 
are often quite insipid, and yet lauded 
to the skies. Why? because the art 
has become a trade; and not the paé- 
tern, but the eveculion is praised. We 
have admired the portrait of Christ by 
Raphael, but we see nothing in the 
Cartoons which reminds us of Apostles 
(persons meck and holy) in their 
visages and characters, They resemble 
Turks, with gipsy countenances and 
stern aspects. Again, we have a jargon 
in painting,—Aard and smooth, and we 
know not what, all smelling of shop 
language, and utterly unintelligible 
to persons not proficients in the art. 
Historical painting would derive great 
benefit from the drama, where nothing 
insipid is tolerated ; where battle pieces 
of all the principal performers, huddled 
in a mob at a corner, and the only 
thing of interest, the bustle of the Lat- 
He, placed in the back ground, out of 
sight, would be impracticable ; and as 
to portraits, there should be incidents 
relating to family history connected 
with them. But then such incidents 
should be ofan interesting kind. Surely 
nothing can be more tasteless for a 
subject, than the Caracci family in a 
Luicher’s shop, yet the execution is 
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admirable ; and so is that of a fine 
performer on a musical instrument, 
though mere variations will weary. 
Ut pictura, poesis, we would say; we 
consider fine execution only as words 
without ideas, and when we see dead 

ame, fruit pieces, &c. &c. we miss a 
Heaprth, who would add an epicure 
dictating to a cook what he should 
dress of them in the former case, and 
in the latter, the delighted face of a 
school-boy, picking and eating. Shak- 
speare would never have written as 
painters now paint; would never have 
adopted insipid subjects ; nor in short, 
is there any excuse whatsoever, minia- 
tures excepted, for disregarding effect. 
In poetry, in music, and in painting, 
effect is the grand sine qud non; other- 
wise the art, compared with nature, is 
conversion of wine into water. Liv- 
ing subjects cannot be without cha- 
racter, however they may be occupied, 
but no art can bestow such animation 
upon canvas or marble. Hogarth 
came nearest to it, and it is his great 
perfection ; but could we see his cha- 
racters alive, in exact likeness, how 
much would they be improved? As 
that is not possible, dramatic aid should 
be sought. As to landscape-painting, 
the errors are fewer, because, in gene- 
ral, they are copies from Nature. In 
short, the errors of modern painting 
are, in our judgment, execution with- 
out effect, and taste, founded upon 
shop-principles, colouring, lights, and 
so forth; all rule-and-measure work, 
very proper in upholstery and carpen- 
try, but merely mechanical, body with- 
out soul. We mean no offence. We 
only feel with Pygmalion, that, after 
we had made a fine statue, we should 
like to see it animated. 

Now to the book before us. It is 
fortunately edited by a gentleman of 
high taste, and adequate learning. Ho- 
race Walpole was a man of genius, 
elegance, and taste; finical certainly, 
but though, as such, a button-and- 
gaiter man, yet he had the high talents 
ofa General. Heclothedand dressedup 
science in engaging military costume: 
He was a man who could have gentle- 
manized Johnson so as to please Ches- 
terficld; and the process of the tui, 
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tion would have formed a series of 
ictures and dialogues, unrivalled in 

Gomen, could Hogarth have been the 

painter, and Swift the writer. 

But let us hear Mr. Dallaway him- 
self: 

“Mr. Walpole possessed a felicitous 
style. He always thought with animation, 
and expressed himself with perspicuity. His 
was a well-stored mind under the guidance 
of taste. The History of Painting in Eng- 
land, a subject in its first wera necessarily 
barren in itself, he has rendered interesting 
to common enquirers, by the novelty of his 
remarks, and valuable to the lovers of the 
antiquities of their own country, by au- 
thentic memorials of the Arts, as they then 
existed.” P. 74. 

«« Those pursuits, which before his time 
had been mostly confined to the obscure 
and plodding investigator, having been thus 
adopted by a man of rank and consideration, 
enjoyed the protection of fashion ; and, a 
curiosity having been excited, collections 
were furmed, and inquiries discussed, which 
have much increased the fund of informa- 
tion.” P. 75. 

For this the nation owes him grati- 
tude; but we wish that one thing 
more had been added to it,—the cor- 
rection of faulty taste. Gilpin, we be- 
lieve, notices the error of Madona-Mon- 
gers, because there is nothing pictu- 
resque in a woman with a child in her 
arms ; and that woman herself not 
possessing the English characteristics 
of beauty. Then the gloom of dark 
back-grounds, when mere shade to 
show the object is sufficient; and 
further, that back-ground a curtain or 
wall, as if it was a darkened room for 
a corpse to lie in state. The foreign 
landscapes too are stiff and formal ; 
and in the historical pictures, there is 
nothing which assimilates with the 
habits and ideas of Englishmen. As 
studies for execution, there is indeed 
much to be learned from foreign 
paintings, but as standards of taste, we 
see nothing desirable; and should be 
heartily glad, if instead of thus encou- 
raging aliens, we did not starve our 
own artists. Not that we would reject 
fine specimens, for they are instructive ; 
but we would no more glut the market 
with foreign paintings, than we would 
establish italien Operas in all the 
market towns of the kingdom. There 
is a cheerfulness and a natural ease in 
the English school, which we never 
saw in any others. We see no infe- 
riority in West on Scriptural subjects ; 
none in the Landscapes of Wilson ; 
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and as to humour and character we 
know no equal to Hogarth. The cari- 
catures of the English exceed those of 
other nations ; but, while their colour- 
ing is detestable, and their drawing 
too often imperfect, their designs are 
frequently inimitable, especially (like 
their novels) in domestic scenes. 

“Good wine (says John Bull) 
needs no bush,” and we need not praise 
the Anecdotes of Painting, nor need 
we give an analysis of a work which 
has been so long before the publick. 
At one thing we must express our 
surprize. In p. 59 we have a pretend- 
ed picture of Henry V. and his family 
and Queen, which we solemnly be- 
lieve refers to Henry VII. and his 
Queen. Mr, Walpole admits that the 
picture is in the style of that reign, 
and his sole reason for supposing that 
it referred to Henry the Fifth, was the 
very inconclusive one of its having 
been an altar-piece at Shene priory, as 
if Henry VII. could not have presented 
a picture relative to himself for the 
same purpose. In the first place, the 
armour of St. George has the distin- 
—yet- peculiarity of that of Henry 

II. himself; viz. the lamtoys or short 
petticoat (see Meyrick, ii. pl. lvi. and 
p- 220). Add to this, the arched 
crowns and roses, though we admit 
that the red rose was first assumed by 
John of Ghent. The St. George, a 
personification of Henry, for he assi- 
milates the figure of Henry, in Dr. 
Meyrick’s plate, has pierced a dragon 
volant with a spear. A black dragon, 
armed with gold claws, was one of 
the badges of Edw. IV. (see Wille- 
ment’s Regal Heraldry, p. 47), and 
the meaning seems tv be, that Henry, 
as St. George, the patron of England, 
had rescued the nation from the dragon 
of York. As to the figures kneeling 
behind, Henry V. had only one infant 
son, and the appropriations of Mr. 
Walpole are quite arbitrary. The 
Portcullis also occurs, as a badge upon 
the tent. Mr. Walpole further says, 
that two of the female figures are re- 
presented with long flowing hair, 
which in pictures of that time is a mark 
of virginily. 

This denotation we presume to be 
taken from the cognizance of Richard 
Earl of Cambridge, which is a falcon 
with a maiden’s head, her hair about 
her shoulders. But this may be only a 
description in the heraldic style, not a 
characteristic of virginity. Long hair 
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certainly does appear in Strutt, pl. 
exxv. on two figures, but only in com- 
mon with other modes of wearing it; 
and Malliot shows, that long hair was 
worn by women about the 15th cen- 
tury (Costumes des Francais, p. 189), 
but not by virgins only. That it was 
a costume of Queens on high state oc- 
casions, is proved by Anne Neville, 
wife of Rich. 111. being so depicted in 
stained glass, in her robes of state, and 
Anne Boleyn going to be crowned in 
her hair. Anne, wife of Charles VIII. 
of France, is also represented with 
long hair, in Malliot, pl. xxxi. Mr. 
Walpole himself says, that in a MS. 
account of the coronation of Elizabeth 
wife of Edw. IV. mention is made of 
her fair yellow hair hanging at length 
upon her shoulders (p. 9+). . 

We cannot forbear giving Mr. Wal- 
pole’s account of our Attorney King, 
as one of the most felicitous of his 
illustrations: 

*« Henry VII. seems never to have laid 
out any money so willingly, as on what he 
could never enjoy,—his tomb; on that he 
was profuse, but the very service for which 
it was intended, probably comforted him 
with the thought, that it would not be paid 
for till after his death. Being neither 
ostentatious nor liberal, genius had no favour 
from him : he reigned as an Altorney would 
have reigned, and would have preferred a 
Conveyancer to Praxiteles.” P. 86. 

The consequences were these : 

** Though painting, in his age, had at- 
tained its highest epoch, no taste reached 
this country. Why should it have sought 
us? the King penurious, the Nobles 
humbled, what encouragement was there 
for abilities ? what theme for the arts? 
barbarous executions, chicane processes 
and mercenary treaties, were all a painter, a 
poet, or a statuary had to record ; accord- 
ingly not one that deserved the title (I 
mean natives) arose in that reign.” P. 86. 

We could mention many curious 
things in this work, but it is not a 
new one; and we shall content our- 
selves with our author’s account of the 
portraits of Jane Shore, from which it 
appears, that she was a little fat round- 
faced woman: 

“A portrait said to be of his [Edward 
the Fourth’s] Queen, in the Ashmolean 
Museum [and another at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge], convey no idea of loveliness. 
Almost as few charms can be discovered in 
his favourite Jane Shore, preserved at Eton, 
and probably an original, as her confessor 
was provost of that College, and by her in- 
tercession recovered their lands, of which 
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they had been despoiled, as having owed 
their foundation to Edward’s competitor. 
In this picture her forehead is remarkably 
large ; her mouth and the rest of her fea- 
tures small ; her hair of the admired golden 
colour. A lock of it (if we may believe 
tradition) is still extant in the collection of 
the Countess of Cardigan, and is marvellously 
beautiful, seeming to be powdered with 
golden dust, without prejudice to its silken 
delicacy.” 


The Eton picture answers to a much 
larger mentioned by Sir Thomas More; 
who, speaking of her, says, 

** Her stature was mean; her hair of a 
dark yellow; her face round and full; her 
eyes grey; delicate harmony being betwixt 
each part's i, and each propor- 
tion’s colour; her body fat, white, and 
smooth; her countenance cheerful, and like 
to her condition; the picture which I have 
seen of her was such as she rose out of her 
bed in the morning, having nothing on but 
a rich mantle, cast under one arm, and over 
her shoulder, and sitting in a chair on which 
one arm did lie—The picture at Eton is 
not so large, and seems to have been drawn 
earlier than that which Sir Thomas saw; it 
has net so much as the rich mantle over 
one shoulder, There is another portrait of 
Jane Shore, to below the breasts, in the 
Provost's Lodge at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; the body quite naked, the hair 
dressed with jewels; anda necklace of mas- 
sive gold. It is painted on board, and from 
the meanness of the execution, seems to be 
original.” Pp. 82, 83. 

Of this picture there is a good etch- 
ing by Mr. ‘Tyson. 

hoe we shall leave the subject for 
the present, and in our next give an 
account of Mr. Dallaway's valuable 
additions. 

(To be continued.) 


~~ 
111. An Account of the Augmentation of 
small Livings, bly the Governors of the 
Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmenta- 
tion of the Maintenance of the poor Clergy, 
and of Benefactions by Corporate Bodies 
and Individuals, to the end of the Year 
1825 : also, the Charters, Rules, and Acts 
of Parliament, by which the Proceedings 
of the Governors are regulated. To which 
are prefixed, Practical Instructions, for the 
use of Incumbents and Patrons of aug- 
mented Livings and other interested Parties, 
on various subjects relating to Queen Anne's 
Bounty. By Christopher Hodgson, Se- 
crelary: 8vo. pp. 457. Rivingtons. 
THERE may be useful books, to 
which, comparatively with the ad- 
vantage of the information which they 
contain, no common price is adequate. 
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If we have a measure to take, which 
implies legal modes of proceedings, he 
who gives us that information for the 
trifling cost of an octavo volume*, 
serves us as much as a friend would, 
who, if we were necessitated to make a 
journey to Edinburgh, would convey 
us there for a few shillings. In such 
a light the work before us is to be re- 
aad. It is written by a most re- 
spectable person, the Secretary to the 
A:chbishop of Canterbury, and also to 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Of course Office here becomes the 
uarantee of correctness. ‘The poor 
lergy, anxious to increase their scanty 
incomes, can ill afford to pay Lawyers, 
but it is more than probable that they 
must do so, unless they have recourse 
to this very useful book. In short, 
we cafi only say, that whoever has 
any necessity, directly or indirectly, to 
apply for the aid of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and to acquire a suflicient 
knowledge of the subject so as to un- 
derstand or to manage the business re- 
lative to it, will be guilty of unpardon- 
able folly, if he does not consult this 
book ; and most illiberal injustice, if 
he does not hold the author in that 
high esteem which his service to the 
Clergy so incontrovertibly meriis. 


a 
112. Sir R. C. Hoare’s History of Modern 
Wiltshire, Vale of Avon. 
(Continued from p. 438.) 

IN our last we glanced at the gene- 
ral contents of this splendid volume. 
We will now descend to particulars. 

The first parish which occurs, is 
that of Recsies, where is a curious 
specimen of British castrametation, in 
a camp afterwards occupied by the 
Anglo-Saxons. Sir Richard says, that 
at Chidbury, the camp in question, 
he met with ‘‘ an ancient causeway, 
descending to a presumed palace of 
Ina, and that he had never seen a 
similar instance.”” We assure the ho- 
nourable Baronet, that having studied 
his excellent work of “* Ancient Wilts,” 
we recollect, that at Bury Blunsdon 
**is a raised causeway, descending 
from the camp” (Ancient Wilts, ii. 
39). From the same work (i. 181) 
we find that two old banks and ditches 
adjacent, lead towards an extensive 
British village. We have, therefore, 





* By the liberality of the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, the selling price of 
the volume has been reduced to prime cost, 
to aid its general circulation. 
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drawn the conclusion stated above, 
that it was at first a British post, after- 
watds of Saxon occupation ; the co- 
vered way being characteristic of Bri- 
tish settlements. The causeway was 
evidently necessary fcr the ingress or 
egress of the army in close order. 

There is reason to think «that, in 
former times, personal valour and pro- 
ficiency in the military exercises of the 
day, was the chief title required for 
the Order of the Garter. We find, 
from p. 8, that Sir John Astley, who 
was only the second son of a Knight, 
** grew so famous for his valour, that 
he was elected a Knight of the Garter.” 

At this place (Everley) “ an old inn 
stood in a field at the South front of 
the manor-house (p. 11).” We ap- 
prehend, that similar conveniences so 
situated, may occur at other places, 
for the accommodation of persons vi- 
siting the manor-house, at times when 
numbers were assembled there. 

Sir Richard says : 

*‘ In traversing these downs, in a direct 
line towards Chisenbury, we find a small 
earthen work, called Chesenbury Trendle, 
containing within its area about five acres ; 
its circumference is five hundred and ninety- 
four yards, and the depth of its rampart is 
sixteen feet. There are vestiges still re- 
maining of an outwork, on which side, I 
imagine, there was an entrance. On the 
same ridge of hill, and at a short distance to 
the West, there are remains of another 
work, forming the segment of a circle, and 
preseuting a bolder rampart. At the ex- 
tremity of the same line of hill, I find a 
continuation of earthen antiquities, and still 
more considerable and unaccountable than 
the last. They consist of a very bold en- 
trenchment, carried across the valley.” P.16. 


It is well known that Britain was 
divided into numerous petty kingdoms, 
and that the several tribes were always 
quarrelling. Czesar mentions the cus- 
tom of the Britons retreating to for- 
tresses, provided on purpose against 
such a necessity; and earth-works of 
the irregular kind described, abound 
in the vicinity of British settlements. 
We also find from Czsart, that each 
district, like the Scotch clans, was 
marshalled under its respective Chief- 
tain, and that, when it was called out 
to war, it took up its distinct position. 
An entrenchment thrown across a val- 
ley can have no other meaning, than 
to obstruct the passage of it. As far, 
therefore, as we are justified by in- 
ference from Cesar, we apprehend 


t Also Strutt, Horda, &e. i. p. 4. 
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that the two distinct earthworks ~ 4 
be the posts of the two particular dis- 
tricts or tribes. There were two ready- 
made camps xgainst necessity. Bis 
magno cum detrimento repulsi Galli, 
quid agant consulunt. Locorum peri- 
tos adhibent. Ab his superiorum cas- 
trorum situs munilionesque cognoscunt. 
De Bell. Gail. lib. vii. c. 83. p. 171. 
ed. Delph. 

A curious article of ancient furniture 
is mentioned in p. 43: 

«¢ We were shewn, in the house of Mr. 
Scammell, some very good ancient carved 
work in wood, representing St. George and 
the Dragon, &c. which was once used as a 
bacon-box, but now converted into a bu- 
reau.” 

It has, we know, been affirmed, 
that there were no trees at Stonehenge, 
and that no traces of the existence of 
any are to be found by excavation. 
It appears however, that in the parish 
of Amesbury [Ambresbury] (where 
Stonehenge 1s situated) there was a 
wood *, described in Doomsday, as be- 
ing nine miles long, and six miles 
broad ; and that forty oaks were allotted 
annually out of it to Mary the Pri- 
oress. P. 47. 

Sir Richard next proceeds to Stone- 
henge, and gives us an account of the 
remarkable Druidical Temple at Kar. 
nac in Britanny, which may enter into 
competition with Abury and Stone- 
henge. The most curious fact is, that 
much of it at least seems to have been 
composed of rocking stones, for the 
stones are larger at top than at bottom, 
rest as on a pivot, and many of them 
are still moveable. The passages in 
italics, for we shall give the full ac- 
count of them, will justify our hypo- 
thesis. The extract is made from the 
Monumens Celtiques of Mons. Cambry. 

** Carnac, sur la céte, 54 lieues E.S. W. 
de Vannes, et 24 liewes de Auray. Sur la 
edte, au Sud de Morlihan, tout auprés du 
bourg de Carnac, sont ces pierres étoanantes 
dont les antiquaires ont tant parlé. Elles 
occupent le terrein le plus élevé en face de 
la mer, depuis ce bourg jusqu’aun bras de 
mer la Trinité, dans une longueur de 670 
tuises. Elles sont plantées en quiconce 
comme des allées d’arbres, et forment des 
espéces des rues tirées au cordeau. ... Ces 
Pierres sont de grosseur diferente, et plan- 
tées A dix-huit 25 pieds les unes des autres, 
Il n’y en a qui ne sont pas plus grosses que 








* This wood, our excellent correspondent 
Mr. Duke supposed to be Bentley wood, 
eight.miles distant from Amesbury. See 
vol. xciv. i. p. $18. 
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les bornes ordinaires ; mais en revanche il 
s’en voit, surtout a l’extremité des rangs, 
qu'on ne peut voir sans étonnement : elles 
sont hautes de 16, 18, et méme 20 pieds, et 
quelques unes sont d’une masse si prodi- 
gieuse qu’elles doivent peser plus de 80 
milliers. On ne peut concevoir de quelles 
machines on a pu se servir pour les mettre 
debout, et ce qui est encore plus étonnant, 
c'est que la plus grande grosseur est en haut, 
et la moindre en bas; de sorte qu'il y ena 
plusieures, qui sont poriées, comme sur un 
pivot. Elles sont brates (umvrought) telles 
qu’on les a tirées du rocher; on en re- 
marque seulement quelques unes qui ont 
un coté applani, et l'on a affecté de tourner 
ce coté de maniére, qu'il fait face aux rues. 
Parmi celles qui sont couchées, on en re- 
marque une, & l’extremité des alliguements 
A l'ouest, qui est creusée en demi-spheroide 
alongé; son grande diametre a 10 pieds, et 
le plus petit 6. Cette forme est si regu- 
lire que l’on seroit tenté de croire que c'est 
a dessein que cette concavité a eté pra- 
tiquée, et que cette pierre seroit d’ Autel 
pour les sacrifices.” P. 50. 

Mons. Cambry then proceeds to 
state, that these stones extend in line 
more than 700 toises; and that the 
stones are, great and small, more than 
4000. 

Mons. Cambry further adds, 

*« Les pierres de Carnac offrent l’aspect 
le plus étrange ; elles sont isolées dans une 
grande plaine, sans atbres, sans buissons, 
pas_un‘caillou; pas un fragment de pierre 
sur Je sable qui les supporte; elles sont en 
équilibre sans fondations ; plusieurs d’entre 
eles sont mobiles. Elles nous rappellent 
des temps, que nos calculs et notre histoire 
ne peuvent atteindre.”” 

«It appears, then (says Sir Richard), 
from the foregoing descriptions, that this 
relic of antiquity consisted of ten rows of 
rude unhewn stones, the intervening distance 
between the rows being from thirty to 
thirty-three feet, and the intermediate dis- 
tance between each stone varying trom 
twelve to fifteen feet. It appears, also, 
from the plates annexed to his work, that 
the South-west end terminated in a semi 
circle of rude stones, and proving, by being 
all unhewn, their very remote antiquity.” 
P, 50. 

Sir Richard quotes Cesar in the fol- 
lowing passage, from the real appro- 
priation of Abury and Stonehenge: 


*¢ Ti (the Druids) certo anni tempore in 
finibus Carnutum, que regio totius Gallie 
media hatetur, considunt in loco consecrato ; 
huc omnes undique, qui controversias ha- 
bent, conveniunt, eorumque judiciis decre- 
tesque parent.” B, Gall. |. vi. c. xi. 

We had hopes, from the assimila- 
tion of Carnac and Carnutes, that the 
former had been the identical spot 
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mentioned by Cesar; but upon ex- 
amining the Delphin annotations, we 
find, that the Carnutes were “ Les 
Chartrains,” and that as to the Fines 
Carnulum, they were formeriy more 
extensive than at present. 

** Nec erant olim tam angusti fines, 
quam nunc videntur ; sed Aurelianensem 
diceecesim complectuntur et Carnotensem, 
que nunc fines habet magis ad solem occi- 
dentem vergentes, quam ut possit meditul- 
lium Galliz haberi.”’ P. 121, n, 4. 

Unfortunately it happens, that the 
country of the Carnutes lay from 50 
to 60 miles from Paris, nearly in the 
centre of France, but that Carnak is 
on the sea coast, more than 250 miles 
from the metropolis. Geographically, 
therefore, any attempt to connect Car- 
nac with the Carnufes, as being the 
identical spot mentioned by Casar, is 
not feasible. The reader is to observe, 
that Sir Richard does not make any 
connection between them. He only 
adduces the passage, as the best opt- 
nion which he can form of the uses of 
Abury and Stonehenge. In confir- 
mation of that opinion, we beg to ob- 
serve, that their being ‘* Courts of 
Justice,” and places of general assem- 
blage on public business, is the only 
appropriation supported by historical 
evidence. Homer* positively says, 
that “ xuxros AsSwv” were ** Courts of 
Justice,” and why should the legend 
of the massacre of the Britons, by 
Hengist, fix upon Stonehenge as the 
place of assemblage for public consul- 
tation, if no tradition of its ancient ap- 
propriation had led to suchan idea? In 
a work, entitled ‘* L’'Ermite en Pro- 
vence,” it appears, that the inhabitants 
of the foot of the Pyrennees, the 
Basques, conducted their forensic bu- 
siness in similar rocky enclosures. Our 
Hundred Courts were held in the open 
air, and above all, the Tinwald in the 
Isle of Man is an apparent assimila- 
tion of a Druidical Court. 

To sum up: Homersays, that Stone 
Circ es wereCourts of Justice ; Cesar 
says, without particularizing the thing, 
that there was a LOCUS CONSECRA- 
Tus (a witness ourself at Westminster) 
where a Court of King’s Bench sat 
once a year, and these authorities are 
supported by customs and traditions. 
If, instead of the indefinite character of 
“* locus consecratus,’’ Czesar had used 
«* Lapidum orlis,” there would have 
been an end of all dispute about the 





* Tl. xviii, v. 504. 
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appropriation of Stonehenge ; but even 
as it is, the concurrence of Homer and 
Cesar leaves no other point of dispute, 
than this, whether “ xvxArog AsSwv,” 
and “ locus consecratus,” ‘may not be 
convertible terms. Another difficulty 
however arises. There were éwo West- 
minster Halls, if we may so call them, 
Abury and Stonehenge, not far from 
each other, the latter junior to the for- 
mer. We cannot think, that Abury 
was dilapidated, and unfit to receive 
Druids, clients, witnesses, &c. We 
are inclined to suppose, that Stone- 
henge grew out of circumstances con- 
nected with the invasion and settle- 
ment of the Belge, as Wansdike, &c. 
are presumed to have done; and of 
course is not older than the date of 
their incursion. We further think, 
that violence has had a great concern 
in the demolition of this curious mo- 
nument. 

Sir Rickard gives us a definition of 
Ambresbury, which, we think, the 
best,—viz.** maen amlres,” holy stones. 
We believe that Mr. Gough says, 
Amleriey isa common name for earth- 
works ; and we are sure, that the word 
Ambre is not here borrowed from the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

In p. 54 is a discussion concerning 
the Long Barrow, which is the most un- 
interesting form of all. The frequent in- 
stances of a Cromlech at the end, men- 
tioned by Sir Richard (p. 57), would 
lead us to suppose, that funeral rites 
were there performed at each inter- 
ment. That they were family burial- 

laces, is beyond dispute, though seem- 
ingly belonging to more than one fa- 
mily. In one which we saw opened, 
there were different vaults or compart- 
ments ; and at the mouth of each was 
made on purpose an aperture, square 
or oval, through which a body could 
be thrust in. A walled passage from 
this aperture led to the outside of the 
barrow. The evident intention was, 
at every new decease, to dig away the 
soil which filled the passage, insert the 
corpse in the kistvaen or vault, and 
then cover all up again with the earth, 
as before. That they might not all be- 
long to one family, is presumed from 
the vaults or chambers being entirely 
unconnected with each other. In 
short, a Long Barrow may have been 
the Church-yard of a oiling». That 
the Round Barrow is a mode of inter- 
ment appertaining to higher rank, 
seems unquestionable, from the dif- 
ference of the contents. 
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Sir Richard, p. 57, observes, “‘ that 
the Umbrella-stones at Malabar re- 
semble our Cromlechs.”’ 

In p. 67, we find, that our ancestors 
annexed a hay-barn to their stables ; 
«« the longe stable with the hey barne 
adjoyning.” 

In p. 118 we have some notices of 
that admirable divine Richard Hooker, 
author of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Sir Richard says, that thirty-five 
years after his death, a monument was 
erected over his grave by Will. Cow- 

r, esq. This is more correct than 
Puller, who says (Church Hist. B. ix. 
235), “I am informed S* Edwin 
Sands hath erected a monument over 
him, in his parish Church.” Of such 
a man every thing is interesting. We 
add what Fuller says: 


** Mr. Hooker his voice was low, stature 
little, gesture none at all, standing stone 
still in the pulpit, as if the posture of his 
body were the emblem of his minde, un- 
moveable in his opinions. Where his eye 
was left fixed at the beginning, it was found 
fixed at the end of his sermon. In a word, 
the doctrine he delivered had nothing but 
itself to garnish it. His stile was lung and 
pithy, driving on a whole flock of several 
clauses before he came to the close of 8 
sentence.” Fol. 216. 

Ogbury Cump Sir Richard thinks 
avery early and simple handiwork of 
of the Britons (p. 124), because it has 
only a single rampart, without a fosse. 
Within the area are evident marks of 
enclosures. We do not think that it 
was ever a military work; only a Bri- 
tish settlement. 

Here we shall leave the present vo- 
lume, with sincere thanks to the ho- 
nourable Baronet, for the pleasure and 
instruction which we have derived 
from his valuable collections. 


~~ Q— 

113. Some Account of the Abley of Tewkes- 
bury, entended to illustrate the Plans, Ele- 
vations, and Sections of that Building, en- 
graved at the expence of the Society of 
Antiquaries. ([Vetusta Monumenta, vol. 
V. pl. xxxiti—alvii.] By Thomas Amyot, 
F.R.S. Treasurer, Soc. Ant. 
FORMERLY Letter-press accounts 

accompanied the valuable Plates of the 

Vetusta Monumenta. Why the prac- 

tice has of late been suspended, we do 

not know ; we can only conjecture 
that, as fine subjects were best known, 
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and no others were worth engraving, 
it was not worth while to give a crambe 
bis recocta. But, in our judgment, 
this is not the correct view of the sub- 
ject. Something is wanted; a frame 
ought always to accompany a picture ; 
and it is not judicious to say, that be- 
cause it has been framed over and over 
again, it does not want that accompa- 
niment. We have not, therefore, been 
satisfied with our Antiquarian Alma 
Mater, for not adding some pretty stories 
to her fine pictures. We therefore 
gladly hail the return of ‘old Letter- 
press. Mr. Amyothas brought him back 
again; and we greet his return, like 
that of the prodigal son, who had gone 
to spend his [ Antiquarian] patrimony 
among the harlots of sixpenny guides, 
where the morality and religion of 
Archeology is just what the writer 
pleases to say, viz. that modern sash- 
windows formerly prevailed in West- 
minster Abbey, and that Alfred smoked 
tobacco. 

We shall here annex a list of the 
oy published without description. 

fol. iv. Glastonbury, pl. 28 to 38, 
BLANK.—PI. 39 to 52, only Two 
paGes.—Vol. v. pl. i. to 32, BLANK. 

We are sturdy beggars for the pro- 
mised account of the Bayeux Tapestry. 

Tewkesbury is a fine subject, and 
Mr. Amyot has given us a succinct and 
valuable compendium of the Antiqui- 
ties of the Abbey, as far as probabl 
will be ever known. There is oak 
confusion in the classification of the 
monuments, that ten-years’ hard histo- 
rical enquiry would not appropriate 
them correctly. Mr. Amyot has done 
all that can or ought to be done, in 
regard to an authoritative publication. 
There are, nevertheless, at Tewkesbury, 
points which can never be settled 
without excavating the whole interior of 
the Church to gratify curiosity only *. 

The Plates are all engraved by Ba- 
sire, from the accurate drawings of 
Mr. F. Nash, and consist of—1. Ground 
Plan ; 2. S. elevation; 3. E. elevation; 
4. W. front; 5. Elevation of the Choir; 
6. Elevation of the Nave; 7. Longitu- 
dinal Section ; 8. Transverse Section ; 
g. Details ; 10. Entrance in the Clois- 
ter; 11, 1¥, 13, Ceiling, Plan, Eleva- 
tion, and Section of Countess of War- 
wick’s Chapel; 14. Elevation of the 
old Stalls. 





* Mr. Fosbroke is the latest Antiquary who has visited ‘Tewkesbury,’ and his general 


statement is this: 


** Upon entering the Chureh, the three following distinctive peculiarities will be imme- 
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114. Royal Naval Biography, or Memoirs 
of all the Flag Officers, &c. Iilustrated by 
a Series of Historical and Explanatory 
Notes. Vol. I]. By John Marshall 
(B), Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 
Longman and Co. 


WE have before noticed this va- 
luable work, which pursues a steady 
course towards a final completion. 
The notes in the Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy not only elucidate the different 
actions related in the Memoirs, and 
thereby render a reference to other 
Naval Histories unnecessary ; but when 
completed, will serve as a substitute 
for any other general history of mari- 
time affairs, as the author intends to 
give at the end of this work a Chrono- 
logical Table of all the great naval ac- 
tions, sieges, &c. which have taken 
place during the long period of 63 
years ; with references to. the pages 
where each event is related. "This 
work may, with propriety, be recom- 
mended to the parents and friends of 
young gentlemen about to embark as 
midshipmen, as well as to the ward- 
room of each ship, as useful for re- 
fereuce. 

ln this work will also be feund an 
account of the origin of many establish- 
ments, and a great variety of miscella- 
neous information, w hich cannot fail 
to be highly useful to all ranks of the 
Naval profession. 


> - 


115. Going too far; a Tale for all Ages. 
In 2 vols. Baldwin and Co, 

THIS work belongs to novels of the 
religious class, and is more to be com- 
mended for its design than for its exe- 
cution. It is well to inculcate reli- 
gious truths, and to enforce on all 
proper occasions religious practice ; 

ut there is a time and a season for all 
things, and we look upon such attempts 
as that before us, with a certain por- 
tion of respect for a good intention, 
but as a lamentable want of judgment 
and good taste, not to speak of a fami- 
liarity with the phraseology of Scrip- 
ture, little short of profanation. 11 is 
this ip Theology, and this interlard- 
ing our common discourse with the 
solemn language of the Bible, on oc- 
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casions wholly unfit for its introduc- 
tion, that we fear will tend to abate 
our reverence for that holy Book, and 
substitute a puritanic jargon such as 
was in use in the army of the Com- 
mon-wealth, a practice which we 
know was followed by a contempt of 
things sacred, when an irruption of 
profaneness of another no less offensive 
style succeeded the Shibboleth of the 
Puritans. 

The design of the volume under 
consideration, is avowedly to disabuse 
the ‘world of a very common error, 
that it is possible ** to go too far” in 
Religion, The mode by which this 
delusion is to be corrected, seems rather 
to have been attempted by a series of 
conversations, in which the interlo- 
cutors advance the best arguments they 
can summon, than by the ordinary 
method of example. Nothing can be 
more constrained and unnatural than 
operations so conducted. Events occur 
for the purpose of raising discussions 
on controverted points—such as the 
Theatre, Balls, &c. and by making 
the frequenters of these amusements 
persons of slender attainments, and 
otherwise ridiculous, the inference is 
to be drawn, that all the supporters of 
theatres, balls, and amusements, are 
to be looked upon as weak, unendow- 
ed, and irreligious. We beg, how- 
ever, to be clearly understood as offer- 
ing no opinion on these weighty mat- 
ters, but we conceive that the author 
of this Tale has completely missed her 
aiin by attempting sketches of real 
life, to which she is utterly incom- 
petent. The weapon of her reproof 
falls harmless, for it is directed at 
shadows. If the pretension to sketches 
of Society be withdrawn, and we may 
be permitted to entitle the volumes 
** Dramatic Sermons,” then perhaps 
we may concede the claim to a sound 
and scriptural theology, and find the 
ample quotations from holy writ judici- 
ous and appropriate. We then apply an- 
other standard of criticism to the work, 
and offer our tribute of approbation— 
to the piety and (generally speaking) to 
the able reasoning by which it is cha- 
racterized. Of our author's good in- 
tention we have no doubt. 





diately noticed; first, a nave of Norman architecture, but utterly unornamented, i.e. 
without mouldings round the arches, or worked capitals, except in the Trijoria ; secondly, 
the reticulation of the groins under the tower, and especially over the altar, in a pattern of 
exquisite beauty, perhaps superior to any thing of the kind in the kingdom; dhardly, the 
uncommon elegance of the shrines, and gorgeousness of the tabernacle work.” A Pictu- 
resque and Topographical Account of Cheltenham and its Vicinity, by the Rev. T. D. Fos- 
See our Review, p. 149. 


broke, p. 99. 
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416. Hebrew Tales; selected and translated 
from the Writings of the Ancient Hebrew 
Sages ; to which is prefixed, an Essay on 
the Uninspired Literature of the Hebrews, 
By Hyman Hurwitz, Author of ** Vindicie 
Hebraice,” &c. Kc. pp. 211. 

THE object of the translator of these 
Tales, appears to be twofold—his prin- 
cipal aim has been obviously moral 
improvement, his secondary end has 
been to vindicate Hebrew Literature 
from the unmerited attacks of many 
writers, and from the general neglect 
into which it has fallen. We are not 
disposed to consider the mine from 
which these specimens are given as 
offering much either for edification or 
amusement, and it must be admitted 
that the fanciful reveries, the ignorant 
superstitions, and the not unfrequent 
perversions of Scriptural truths, by 
which the Talmudic writings are 
marked, have rendered a selection of 
their contents a matter of some caution 
and delicacy. 

We think, however, that in his in- 
genious Essay prefixed to the Tales, 
the Translator has most ably and suc- 
cessfully combated the objections which 
prejudice or ignorance has attempted 
to fix on these ancient productions, so 
far at least as to have satisfactorily 
proved that if, like all other works of 
unaided humanity, the Talmud is not 
free from mistakes, it yet contains 
matter of which the piety is great, the 
learning sound, and the morality un- 
questionable. 

After all, we have one volume in 
the Hebrew tongue, of which the sons 
of Israel may be justly proud ; and as 
it is the Book of God, so is it, to use 
the language of the pious Herbert, the 
** God of Books,” and we agree with 
the author of this Essay, that it evinces 
no small degree of ingratitude to this 
oppressed but interesting people, to 
undervalue the literature in which 
those sacred writings have been pre- 
served, which are the hope and the 
cansolation of millions of the human 
trace. We select from this Essay, a 
specimen of the able manner in which 
Mr. Hurwitz illustrates the sacred text 
from a rabbinical writes : 

“« And thou shalt grope at noon day, 
MDRD “Hy ww’ WIRD, as the blind 
gropes in the dark.” (Deut. xxviii. 29.) 
The word mdpx3, in the darkness, appears 
redundant. This Rabbi Jose remarked, and 
said (to use his own words)—‘ All my days 

Gant. Mac. June, 1996. 
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did I feel pain at not being able to explain 
this verse. For what difference can it be to 
the blind man, whether he walketh in the 
light, or in the dark?’ And yet the sacred 
penman would not have put down a word 
unnecessarily. What then does it mean? 
This the Rabbi did not know—and it gave 
him pain—‘ Till one night,’ continues the 
sage, ‘ as I was walking in the road, I meta 
blind man with a lighted torch in his hand. 
Son, said I, why dost thou carry that torch? 
Thou canst not see its light!’ ¢ Friend, 
replied the unfortunate man, true it is, I 
cannot see it, but others can :—as long as I 
carry this lighted torch in my hand, the 
sons of men see me, take compassion of me, 
apprize me of danger, and save me from pit- 
fals, from thorns and briars.’ The Rabbi 
was then satisfied that the apparently super- 
fluous word was meant to depict the great- 
ness of the calamities that were to befall the 
Jewish nation. Its unfortunate members 
were not only to grope about like the blind 
——but like the blind in the darkness !— 
Without a ray of light to exhibit their dis- 
tress, and without a pitying eye te take 
compassion of them !” 


The following commentary on the 
foregoing illustration, is highly beauti- 
ful and pathetic, 


** And O, thou unfortunate daughter of 
Judah! How truly, alas! has this maiedic- 
tion, denounced against thee above three 
thousand years ago, been verified during thy 
eighteen hundred years of sad pilgrimage ! 
How truly is it still verifying in many coun- 
tries! The light of knowledge shines with 
resplendent lustre, but it shines not for 
thee !—Loud, and sweetly too, does hu- 
manity plead the cause of wretchedness ; 
but it pleads not for thee. The benign eye 
of Benevolence darts its vivifying looks 
every where, but it regards not thee. Thou 
alone—thou once great amongst nations— 
thou art still derided, despised, aud neg- 
lected! For thee eloquence is dumb— 
compassion deaf—and pity blind. But 
despair not, Israel! The same awful voice 
that denounced the malediction, did also 
promise thee happier days. It rests with 
thee—with thee alone. T31w) "a "aw 
DIRS 7 TOR 02>, * Returs unto 
me, and I will return unto you, says the 


Lord of Hosts.” (Mal. iii.) 


Some of the tales in the present 
collection partake of that legenda 
character which distinguishes the fables 
of the Romanists. Indeed, the tales 
of the Talmud have brought upon the 
Jews the heavy charge of debasing 
Scripture by their traditions, as the 
superstitions of the Romish Church 
seem to have overlaid all vital Chris- 
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tianity, and to have established an in- 
fluence among mankind by the dis- 
semination of a superstitious and cre- 
dulous spirit. We would vot be an- 
derstood as applying any part of the 
preceding observations to this selection, 
which for the most part exhibits a high 
tone of moral and religious feeling— 
and may be read without violence to 
the opinions of any sect or party. 

We have selected two Tales, which 
may serve as specimens of the work. 


To insult Poverty or natural Defect, no venial 
crime, 


«¢« Whosoever mocketh the poor, reproacheth 
his Maker. Prov. xvii. 4. 

«¢ Despise not the poor; thou knowest 
not how soon it may be thine own lot. 

*« Despise not the deformed ; their defects 
are not of their own seeking, and why 
shouldest thou add insult to misfortune. 

** Despise no creature ; the most insigni- 
ficant is the work of thy Maker. 

«* Rabbi Eliezer, returning from his mas- 
ter’s residence to his native place, was 
highly elated with the great knowledge he 
had acquired. ‘On his way, he overtook a 
singularly unshapely and misfeatured person, 
who was travelling to the same town. The 
stranger saluted him by saying,—‘ Peace be 
upon thee, Rabbi.’—Eliezer proud of his 
learning, instead of returning the civility, 
noticed only the Traveller’s deformity ; and 
by way of joke, said to him,—‘ Racca*, 
are the inhabitants of thy town all as mis- 
shapen as thou art?’—The stranger, as- 
tonished at Eliezer’s want of manners, and 

rovoked by the insult, replied—‘ 1 do not 
| a :—but thou hadst better make these 
enquiries of the great Artist that made me.” 
The Rabbi perceived his error, and alight- 
ing from the animal on which he rode, threw 
himself at the stranger's feet, and entreated 
him to pardon a fault committed in the 
wantonness of his heart, and which he most 
sincerely regretted. ‘No,’ said the stranger, 
‘ go first to the Artist that made me, and tell 
him, Great Artist, O! what an ugly vessel 
hast thou produced!” Eliezer continued his 
entreaties: The stranger persisted in his 
refusal. In the mean time they arrived at 
the Rabbi's native city. The inhabitants 
being apprized of his arrival, came in crowds 
tu meet him; exclaiming—‘ Peace be upon 
thee, Rabbi! Welcome our Instructor!’ 
«Whom do ye call Rabbi?’ asked the 
stranger. The people pointed to Eliezer. 
* And him ye honor with the name of 
Rabbi!’ continued the poor men; ‘O! 
may Isreel not produce many like him!’ 
He then related what had happened. ‘ He 
has done wrong; he is aware of it,’ said the 
‘people, ‘ do forgive him ; for he is a great 





* A term of reproach. 
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man, well versed in the law.’ The stranger 
then forgave him, and intimated that his 
long refusal had no other object than that 
of impressing the impropriety on the Rabbi's 
mind. ‘The learned Eliezer thanked him ; 
and whilst he held out his own conduct as a 
warning to the people, he justified that of 
the stranger, by saying—that though a 
person ought ever to be as flexible as a reed, 
and not as stubborn as a cedar, yet to insult 
poverty or natural defect is no venial crime; 
and one that we cannot expect to be readily 
pardoned,” TT. Taavitu. 





«6 The Athenian and his one-eyed Slave. 

** An Athenian went to study at Jerusa- 
lem. After remaining there three years and 
a half, and finding he made no great pro- 
gress in his studies, he resolved to return. 
Being in want of a servant to accompany 
him on his journey, he went to the market- 
place and purchased one. Having paid the 
money, he beg.n to examine his purchase 
more closely, and found to his surprise that 
the purchased servant was blind of one eye. 
©‘ Thou blockhead,’ said he to himself— 
€ see the charming fruits of thy application. 
Here have | studied tliree years and a half, 
and at last acquired sufficient wisdom to 
purchase a blind slave !’—* Be comforted,’ 
said the person that sold the slave; * trust 
me, though he is blind of one eye, he can 
see much better than persons with two.’ 
The Athenian departed with his servant. 
When they had advanced a little way, the 
blind slave addressed his master—* Master,’ 
said he, ‘ let us quicken our pace, we shall 
overtake a traveller, who is some distance 
before us.” ‘1 can see no traveller,’ said 
the master.—‘ Nor I,” replied the slave; 
* yet 1 know he is just four miles distant 
from us.’—‘ Thou art mad, slave! How 
shouldest thou know what passes at so great 
a distance, when thou canst scarcely see 
what is before thee?’—‘ I am not mad,’ 
replied the servant, ‘ yet it is as I said; 
nay, moreover, the traveller is accompanied 
by a she-ass, who like myself is blind of one 
eye: she is big with two young, and carries 
two flasks, one containing vinegar, the other 
wine.’ ‘Cease your prattle, loquacious fool,’ 
—exclaimed the Athenian.—‘I see, my 
purchase improves: I thought him blind 
only; but he is mad in the bargain.’— 
“Well, master,’ said the slave, * have a 
little patience, and thou wilt see I have told 
thee nothing but the truth.” They jour- 
neyed on, and soon overtook the traveller ; 
when the Athenian, to his utmost astonish- 
ment, found every thing as his servant had 
told him; and begged him to explain 
how he could know all this without seeing 
either the animal or its conductor.—‘ | will 
tell thee, master,’ replied the slave. ‘I 
looked at the road, and observing the al- 
most imperceptible impression of the ass’s 
hoofs, I concluded that she must be four 
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miles distant ; for beyond that, the impres- 
sion could not have been visible. I saw the 
grass eaten away on one side of the path, 
and not on the other; and hence judged 
she must be blind of one eye. A litle 
further on, we passed a sandy road, and by 
the impression which the animal left on the 
sand where she rested, I knew she must be 
with young. Further, | observed the im- 
pressio:s which the liquid had made on the 
sand. and found some of them appeared 
spungy—whilst others were full of small 
bubbles, caused by fermentation, and thence 
judged of the nature of the liquid.” The 
Athenian admired the sagacity of his servant, 
and thenceforth treated him with great re- 
spect. «* Meprasu Ecuou. 
“¢ T. SaNHEDRIN.” 


a 


117. England enslaved Ly her own Slave 
Colonies. An Address to the Electors and 
People of the United Kingdom. By James 
Stephen, Esq. 8vo. pp. 91. 

118. The Tocsin, or Slavery the Curse of 
Christendom. By Sam. Roberts. 24mo, 
pp. 18. 

WE are placed in a dilemma; the 
Slave-trade is se exhausted a subject, 
that we can say nothing new. The 
ditticulty between the dealing with the 
devil (for so the Slave-trade may justly 
be denominated), and the preservation 
of West India property is so great, that 
the adjustment of it ts like the Crsa- 
rean operation—perform it, and you 
cannot preserve both ; the mother and 
the child. 

At present Government is called 
upon to make an election between 
morality and property, both of which 
it is their duty to preserve. We so- 
lemnly think, that West India work 
could be done by cattle and machinery ; 
for what can it consist in, but plant- 
ing, or sowing, or hoeing, or te | 
and storing, which is done in Englanc 
by four or five men, and two teams of 
horses aud bullocks. We object to 
the Slave-trade, and respect the abo- 
litionists as much as they can wish, 
but not one single experiment is stated 
as having been made to substitute 
cattle and machinery. The West In- 
dia islands, and probably the lives of 
the colonists, would be lost by rash 
measures. A rascal seduces the daugh- 
ter of an abolitionist, and though the 
act in certain stations of life is, in 
moral guilt and civil consequences 
scarcely inferior to murder (worse 
perhaps in protracted suffering), yet 
no abolitionist would petition Parlia- 
ment for a law, allowing a seducec to 
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murder a seducer, upon desertion. 
The West India planters are only 
those who pay people for committing 
rapes and abductions; and it may be 
suid, the receiver is as bad as the thief. 
True, but what becomes of the bawd, 
the African Slave-merchant, the prime 
author of the mischief. Suppose that 
these persons were, a la Napoleon, 
seized and hanged the moment they 
appeared with their cargo, there would 
be no more herds of slaves brought to 
market. English legislation hangs all 
principals and accessories to murder, 
aud we think that by so doing it may 
save, at the price of one worthless life, 
ten other imnocent ones. But we 
must here stop. We sincerely respect 
Mr. Stephen, Mr. Roberts, and the 
abolitionists ; but, in conscientious- 
ness, we avow, that we think they 
have neglected adequate measures. 


——— 
119. Recollections of a Pedestrian. By the 

Author of ** The Journal of an Exile.” 

3 vols. cr, 8vo, Saunders and Otley. 

IT is ever an agreeable considera- 
tion when the opinion of the Public 
confirms the decisions of the Critick ; 
We were among the first to hail the 
“Coup d’Essai” of this writer as a 
prelude to future excellence. And this 
second production sustains throughout 
a facility of composition, with some few 
exceptions, which would not disgrace 
a veteran in this species of writing. 

The scenes detailed in the two first 
volumes chiefly relate to the French 
Revolution, and the events of the late 
war. Many of these descriptions appear 
to be related by persons who had been 
actors in those scenes of bloodshed and 
terror, and from this cause the reader 
feels interested in proportion to the de- 
gree of authenticity which he supposes 
may be attached to the narrative of the 
historian. But these volumes are not 
entirely occupied with warlike scenes ; 
they are agreeably interspersed with 
local descriptions, and well-told tales, 
and we select the following account 
of a city, much resorted to by the Eng- 
lish for the benefit of their health: 


*€ It was Smollett who first made Nice 
so popular among the — who hefore 
that time had generally frequented Mont- 
pellier. That the latter should have ac- 
quired the reputation it has, much sutprises 
me, as it seems by no means calculated for 
the residence ofa c ptive person. There 
are at present a number of English «* this 
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place, some for their pleasure, and others 
upon the mournful experiment of change of 
air, They are generally of a much better 
cast than those which are found cantoned 
all through France, like a second army of ob- 
servation, Thisarises from the circumstance 
of Nice being far too expensive a residence 
for families who are pursuing an economical 
plan, and too distant from the usual places 
of debarkation from England. There are 
likewise several Russians Le: the northern 
people seeming to imitate those birds who 
fly from winter to other and more genial 
climes. I am a little acquainted with one 
of these Russians, and have had occasion to 
admire the perfection with which he and 
the generality of his countrymen speak the 
French language. And indeed, I think 
that the northern nations possess a much 
greater facility of acquiring foreign lan- 
guages than those of the South, 

«¢ A Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian, 
will very rarely, unless sent when children, 
make themselves masters of the pronuncia- 
tion of another country. But the Dutch- 
man, the Russian, the German, aye, and 
even the Englishman, will often become 
such proficients in a foreign accent, as to 
be mistaken for a native of that country to 
which they are aliens. I myself can vouch 
for this, for though I did not come iuto 
France till I was one and twenty, yet, by 
constantly mixing with the natives, I have 
made such progress as to have been fre- 
quently taken for a Frenchman. I remem- 
ber, upon one occasion, being asked if I 
had ever been in England; upon another, 
from what part of France I came; and upon 
a third, being appealed to, to confirm the 
praise which a Frenchman was bestowing 
upon a fellow countryman of my own, 
* Mais il parle notre langue trés bien; n'est 
pas, Monsieur ?’ 

** The climate of Nice is, as I have al- 
ready hinted, in my humble opinion, emi- 
nently calculated for the relief of pulmonary 
complaints. There is a lightness and clear- 
ness in the air, which must be soothing and 
softening to the lungs, and render their ac- 
tion regular and easy. And many persons 
who have benefitted by it, will bear testi- 
mony to its merits. 

** To those persons who are in health, 
and seek only amusement, a residence in this 
place does not hold out perhaps such in~ 
ducements'as Naples; but neither is it de- 
ficient in this respect. 

«¢ There is a Theatre, tant lien que mal.: 
the Governor gives frequent soirées, and 
the officers of the royal regiment of Savoy 
occasionally furnish balls. There was one 
a few days ago, at which almostall the Eng- 
lish attended. It was given in a garden, a 
little way from the town, al fresco, and this 
was in the month of January. The lamps 
were hung among the orange trees, and the 
effect was beautiful. The foreigners pay an 
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enormous rent for houses, and the natives 
are well pleased to possess such productive 
visitors, The old town is quite unapproach- 
able by any one who loves air and clean- 
liness, resembling the most ancient part of 
Marseilles. But there are some new quar- 
ters which are wide and agreeable, and the 
terrace where I am now writing is, I think, 
the best situation in the place for a person 
in health. My shutters are at this moment 
(Jan. 24) closed, to protect me from the 
heat of the sun, which is darting its rays 
against my witidows. But there is at the 
same time one thing which requires consi- 
derable precaution here. One part of the 
town will, perhaps, be as warm, as sunny, 
as ever a summer’s day is in England, and 
yet, turn but round a corner, and you will 
suddenly plunge into Siberian cold. The 
invalid shuuld therefore confine his walks to 
one sheltered and moderately shaded spot, 
avoiding all exposure to this dangerously 
sudden change. This is particularly the 
case too at Marseilles, where the cheminée 
du Roi Réné, a part of the quay, so called 
from its having been the favourite winter 
seat of the good old provencal King, is 
often as cifferent in its temperature from 
one of the narrow streets issuing upon it, as 
a room with a fire is from one without in a 
hard frost. There is little trade at Nice; 
being incapable of containing large vessels. 
My residence at this place is now drawing 
to a close; I propose embarking for Celte in 
a small coasting vessel, and proceeding 
from thence to Lyons, so that my next ob- 
servations will probably be written there.” 


Upon the whole, the Pedestrian’s 
recollections will, we apprehend, be 
found as successful as the ‘* Journal of 


an Exile.’ 
= Q- 


120. Histoire du Duché de Normandie, par 
I.'T. C. Goube, ancien Avocat du Parle- 
ment, &c. Avec Cartes et Gravures. 3 
tom, 8vo, Mégard, Rouen; Thomine, 
Paris. 

THE Emperor Napoleon under- 
stood little of history, if he ordered 
M. Anquetil to compose a work which 
should treat of national events only. 
In order to comprehend the histor 
of any nation, it is necessary to cul- 
tivate an aequaintance with that of 
its alliances and dependences. How 
far the volumes before us illustrate 
that of England, it is our object to 
enquire. 

M. Goube’s work commences with 
what he appropriately terms the con- 
Jectural period of history, and termi- 
nates at the division of Normandy into 
departments. If it bears frequerit 
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marks of compilation, it is generally 
rational, a quality which we think 
preferable to eloquence. The history 
of a province is different from that 
of a nation, and when we pronounce 
that no undue expansion appears to 
have been used, we think that we 
have said enough on the importance 
of the subject, aud the execution of 
the work, 

I. The transactions with Bretagne, it 
is pleasing toobserve, are consistent with 
Mr. Turner’s researches. The Norman 
conquest, of course, is the next pe- 
riod that engages our attention ; and 
here, from the old chroniclers, a good 
account is supplied of the state of the 
Duchy during the reign of William. 
The battle of Tinchebray, and the af- 
fairs of Henry the First are also well 
related. And it is gratifying to ob- 
serve, that in describing the condition 
of England, the contests on the Welsh 
frontier, are allowed their due import- 
ance. We wish, however, that so 
vague a reference as ‘‘ Hist. d’ Angle- 
terre” had not been given, because 
few histories contain these notices. 
That the name of Plantagenet (i. 359) 
was so dear in England, we were not 
aware; that it was a watchword of 
party, we can fully believe. 

The reign of Stephen is ably done, 
and his character more favourbly drawn 
than by English historians. That 
Wales rendered itself independent un- 
der Henry the Second (i.e. before it 
was subdued), must be an error, unless 
the successes of Owen Gwynnedd have 
misled our author. This reign is well 
told, with the exception of a ballad 
history of Rosamond Clifford. 

Richard the First is the favourite of 
M. Goube, who has taken consider- 
able pains with his reign. His ac- 
count of the massacre of the Jews dif- 
fers from Mr, Turner’s; but, with 
him, he judiciously omits the story of 
Blondel the harper. 

The circumstantial relation of Prince 
Arthur's death is boldly but fancifully 
made, The confiscation of John’s do- 
minions by Philip succeeded ; but the 
reign is continued to its close; for, 
says the writer, 

** Avant de suivre l’influence des rois de 
France sur la Normandie, il est indispensa- 
ble de laisser rien 4 désirer sur "histoire des 
souverains qui ont si long-temps régné sur 
elle.” P. 563. 

The Second Volume contains the 
influence of the French monarchy 
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upon Normandy, after its separation 
from England. The domains acquired 
by the Crown in that province are 
earefully traced ; but we no longer find 
the same copious narrative, for ob+ 
vious reasons. The reigns of St. Louis 
and Philip the Bold are examples of 
what we mean. 

The English invasions of France are 
well described, but M. Goube discre- 
dits the devotion of the Citizens of 
Calais, and even terms it a fable. Mr, 
Turner has adduced a contemporary 
notice of this disputed- event. | The 
wars during the minority of Henry the 
Sixth are ably treated, and we were 
gratified by an amiable character of 
Bedford the regent. Mr. Turner, 
whose researches were deeper, has 
produced, from the Maiden’s history, 
a more pleasing narrative; the French 
account of her captivity is more cir- 
cumstantial, and Charles is fully excal- 
pated from the imputation of neglect. 

The Religious Wars are the next 
epoch that admit of a full description. 
We were not disappointed; aud the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth is better 
estimated perhaps than in any other 
wotk. The Appendix contains an ac- 
count of Norman titles which have 
merged into the crown, and various 
charters. We regretted to find nothing 
on Norman literature. 

LI, ‘The faults gathered in the course 
of perusal will not detain us long.— 
The dying speech of William the Con- 

uerorwas surely never uttered in that 
form.—-W hat was the earldomof Wales 
(i. 334 and 442) ?—The Duke of Lan- 
caster was not the ¢hird, but the fourth 
son of Edward the Third (ii. 124).— 
The feudal nobility of England are in 
many places absurdly called Milord.— 
The title of Prince of Wales did not be- 
long to the heir apparent under Henry 
the Third (ii. 632).—Of errors obvi- 
ously or probably typographical, we do 
not think ourselves bound to speak. 

III. The Third Volume is a Topo- 
graphical description of the Duchy ; 
rather too general for such as love 
our County Histories, bat one of the 
most delightful storehouses of anec- 
dote we ever saw. The Statistical ar- 
ticles, too, are good; and the Fastes 
de l’ancienne noblesse contain some 
valuable lists —And thus we take our 
leave of the Normans; according to a 
Parisian adage, their chivalry has de- 
generated into litigiousness, but that 
they preserve the virtues of hospitality 
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we can witness with pleasurable re- 
collections. 

These remarks, in all probability, 
will never reach the Annalist of Nor- 
mandy: if they should, he will not be 
displeased to learn that we consider his 
work an indispensable requisite in 
every British historical library. Con- 
cerning the various Résumés which have 
appeared on this subject, we have no 
remarks to make. 


-—-O-- 


121. Hours at Home. By Mrs. Cornwell- 
Baron Wilson. 


FOR those who can value virtuous 
emotions, and gentle feelings arrayed 
in harmonious verse—for those who 
can estimate the quiet blessings of home 
—its tranquil pleasures and its cheer- 
ful hearth—celebrated in no inglorious 
strains, this littl volume will have 
great attractions. It is the offspring 
of a reflecting, cultivated, aud some- 
what pensive mind, seeking to un- 
burthen an affectionate heart in the 
language of nature and of song; ex- 
posing perhaps a little too much its 
sacred and more private thoughts, and 
celebrating perliaps too minutely its 
own domestic joys and sorrows. It is 
easy to perceive that if this lady be- 
long to a school in poetry, it is to that 
of which Mr. Alaric Watts is a mas- 
ter; and in which Barton, amongst 
others, is a true disciple. To them 
belongs no dabbling with mighty mys- 
teries, to them is given no apalling re- 
velations of the depths and the dark- 
ness of human passions, and the fear- 
ful secrets of the human heart. Ten- 
derness, delicacy, and truth, are their 
characteristics, and the charities of life 
are the themes of their pure and vir- 
tuous song. Hence there is a want of 
variety as well as of powerful excite- 
ment in their poetry, ill-suited to that 
taste which the Muse of the Byronian 
school has tended so successfully to 
establish. 

The ambition of Mrs. Wilson seems 
to be that of a domestic poet ; and we 
congratulate her on having bronght to 
her work the essentials which can alone 
redeem her themes from insipidity—a 
felicitous arrangement of her thoughts, 
and a chaste and elegant expression of 
them. 

We select at random a little poem 
addressed to a Boy on presenting him 
with a pocket Bible, as uniting many 
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of the fine qualities for which we have 
given our amiable poetess credit. 
“«< Accept, dear Boy! a gift most pure 
Though worldlings lightly deem its worth; 
A gift, whose value will endure 
While Virtue holds a shrine on earth ! 


<< [ do not, to thine infant eyes, 
Bring tinsel’d toys, to folly dear ; 
Convine’d in time, thou'lt better prize 
The real treasures centred HERE. 


<< All seasons suit this sacred page, 
This holy lamp of heaven-lit truth ; 

’Twill cheer the tott’ring steps of Ace, 
And guide the erring feet of Youtu! 


«* When the warm tear, that dims thine eye, 
Weeps Friendship lost, or ill repaid,— 
When chill’d Affection wakes to sigh 
O'er hope deceiv'd or love betray’d— 


“« Then, Henry! turn this soothing page, 
And find a solace for thy care, 

That can Life’s darkest ills assuage, 
And calin the tortures of despair ! 


«¢ And, as thou feel’st thy bosom glow, 
Thou'lt own its healing truths were giv’n, 
A foretaste of those joys below, 
That will be realiz’d in Heav’n! 


This litle volume is altogether one 
of elegant pretensions, and well-adapted 
for the cultivation of the gentler af- 
fections in the softer sex, to whom 
it would always be an appropriate of- 


fering. 

——e— 

122. Dartmoor. A Descriptive Poem, by 
N. T. Carrington, Author of *« The Banks 
of Tamar.” Hatchard and Son. Royal 
8vo. pp. 204, 


IN this handsome volume we are 
presented with three-fold attractions. 
Besides the poem, which may vie with 
the descriptive sketches of the immor- 
tal author of the Seasons, we have 
some highly valuable historical and il- 
Justrative matter contained in the Pre- 
face and notes written by the aimiable 
Mr. Burt, Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Ply:mouth ; and some beau- 
tiful views of the scenery, drawn and 
etched by P. H. Rogers, esq. of Ply- 
mouth. 

Mrs. Hemans, a few years since, re- 
ceived the prize of fifty guineas for the 
best poem on Dartmoor, Toes the Royal 
Society of Literature; and it may be 
proper to observe that Mr. Carring- 
ton’s poem was not one of the rejected 
on that occasion, but was written at 
the suggestion of Mr. Burt. 

In accordance with our usual cus- 
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tom, we should have noticed in the 
first place the historical and topogra- 
phical part of this volume; but open- 
ing it at the commencement of the 
poem, we were so pleased with the 
melody and grandeur of the verse, as 
to be led imperceptibly from sweet to 
sweet, and flower to flower, till we had 
sessed ourselves of all its beauties. 
{r. Carrington displays no poverty of 
imagination as he draws to a close, 
but finishes in increased strength and 
beauty with a very appropriate descrip- 
tion of the close ofday ; indeed this is 
the most successful part of the poem. 
Considering the singular difficulties 
and most anxious fears under which 
this poem was composed, these sketches 
(as the enlightened author of the Pre- 
face justly observes) are rendered still 
more interesting. Employed from 
morning till night in the drudgery of 
a school, with a numerous family look- 
ing up to him for support, afforded only 
by a very scanty income, rendered still 
less by the almost total destruction of 
his school, owing to the establishment 
of subscription schools, it must indeed 
have been an arduous task. He pathe- 
tically alludes to his own situation in 
the earlier part of the poem, and has 
finely contrasted it with the man, 
«¢ who bless’d with health 
And competence, can bid the bustling world 
At happy distance keep! who rears his cot 
Deep in the rural shade, and wreathes around 
His lattice the rath woodbine! On his couch 
The piercing eye of the uprisen Sun 
Ne’er looks reprovingly ; but when the lark 
Hails the bright bursting morn, he to that 
voice 
Responsive, lifts his own heart-easing song 
Of gratitude and joy. The bud, emboss’d 
With gems that never sparkle on the eye 
Of Indolence,— the freshen'd field — the 
bloom 
That scents the zephyr, and the first caress 
Of Morning’s beam to flowers,—the early 
voice (dawn,— 
Of streams clear sounding in the peaceful 
All, all are his ;—and his the merry lay 
Of the unslumbering woodlands. Deepen- 
ing noon, 
Intensely glowing o’er a drooping world, 
He shuns, and seeks the refuge cool of 
groves; [sward 
Where often on the green and shadowy 
Reclin’d, thro’ all the silent hour, he holds 
High converse with the Muse. And even- 
ing comes, 
With all her lovely hues and sounds, to woo 
The wanderer to the breezy brow that looks 
Far o’er the soften’d landscape. Rivers, 
woods, 
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fields 
en pour the 


And all the infinite of smilin, 
Rush on his eager glance. 
roves 

Their farewell strains harmonious, as sinks 
The Sun to other worlds; but chief the lark 
From his bright station in the midway air, 
Eyes fondly the declining orb, and pours 

A matchless vesper hymn. O days of bliss ! 
O eves of rapture! Nights of deep repose ! 
Ye bless him who in his unfaltering course, 
Amid the sylvan reign, with virtue walks, 
On Nature looks with ravish'd eye,—nor 

lives 

With selfish aim, contented to behold 
Alone her charms in his own blushing bower; 
But as the varying seasons gently roll, 
In works of pure benevolence employs 

The hours, till round him one wide circle 

sweeps 

Of human happiness, enlarging still, 
From that blest centre his own sacred home.” 


The apostrophe to Morning, witli 
the introduction of the Bee and But- 
terfly, is truly poetical. 


*€O who can look 
Upon the Sun whose beam indulgent shines 
Impartial, or on moor or cultur’d mead, 
And not feel gladness ? Hard js that man’s 
lot, [tears, 
Bleak is his journey through this vale of 
Whose heart is not made lighter, and whose 


eye 

Is brighteu’d not by Morning’s glorious ray, 

Wide-glancing round, The meanest thing 
on earth 

Rejoices in the welcome warmth, and owns 

Tts influence reviving. 

+ * * . . 

Who would bless 

The landscape, if upon his morning walk 

He greeted not the feathery nations, perch’d 

For love or song amid the dancing leaves ; 

Or wantoning in flight from bough to bough, 

From field to field? Ah! who would bless 
thee, June, 

If silent, songless were the groves,—unheard 

The lark in heaven?—And he who meets 
the bee 

Rifling the bloom, and listless hear his hum 

Incessant ringing through the glowing day ; 

Or loves not the gay butterfly which swims 

Before him in the ardent noon, array’d 

In crimson, azure, emerald, and gold ; 

With more magnificence upon his wing, 

His little wing, than ever grac’d the robe 

Gorgeous of Royalty ;—is like the kine 

That wanders ’mid the flowers which gem 
the meads 

Unconscious of their beauty.” 


In a most pathetic account of the 
misfortunes of Augustin, a French 
prisoner, who, torn 
‘*From her he lov'd, the weeping Gene- 


vieve, 
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Was sent with many a hapless victim more 
To combat England on the wave,” 


Mr. Carrington has introduced these 
lines glowing with the warmth of pa- 
triotisag and of song: 
*¢ The hawk 
Might scare the eagle. from his cliff; the 
wolf 
Might bay the monarch lion in his den, 
As soon as the victorious prows of Gaul 
Chase Albion’s red-cross from the sea, and 
i * wrest 
The trident from her grasp. Awhile the bark 
That bore Augustin from his native strand 
Successful roam’d; but ’cross her ocean-path 
An English frigate swept, and soon the flag 
Of fierce Democracy, deep, humbled, wav'd 
Beneath the British banaer ! 
‘ Farewell, France !’ 
The captive sigh’d, as, for, the geutle breeze 
Of balmy Provence, loudly round him howl’d 
The chill moist gale of raat Where 
are now 
The blushing bowers, the groves with fruit- 
age hung 
Voluptuous,—the music of the bough 
From birds that Jove bright climes,—the 
rfum’d morn, 
The yeltcs day, the visionary eve,— 
The walk, the imterehange of soul,—too 
well— [mure’; 
Too well remember’d! Exile, think no 
There's. madness in the cup that memory 
holds 
To thy inebriate lip!” 
We have presented specimens sufli- 
cient to display the beauties of Mr. 
Carringion’s muse, and had it. not 
een for the adverse circumstances 
mentioned in the earlier part of this 
motice, the powerful energies of his 
mind would probably have soared 
above all contemporary writers in the 
class to which this production belongs. 
Of the plates we shall only say, they 
are executed in a superior style of bold 
etching, and are highly illustrative. 
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123. Observations on the Efficacy of White 
, Mustard Seed, &c. &e. By C. T. Cooke, 

Surgeon, Cheltenham. vo. 

[Reviewed by a Correspondent.] 

WHEN a young person is first in- 
troduced into the medical profession, 
it is a common premonition, that he 
be deeply impressed with the care and 
caution for obvious reasons indispen- 
sably required in his exercise of the 
healing art. For this reason, rash and 


‘premature -adoption of nostrums is 
deemed unprofessional; and very pro- 
~perly so, because dependance upon 
such nostrums may excite false confi- 





White Mustard Seed. 


dence, prevent the use of efficacious 
remedies, and cause a disregard of va- 
luable professional advice. 

Knowing from Dr. Baillie’s post- 
bumous work, that three parts of chro- 
nic diseases are incurable, we were as- 
tonished to see a professional man ad- 
vocate the extravagant, we may add, 
absurd pretensions of this Mustard- 
‘Seed nostrum, and our astonishment 
was increased at finding Religion in- 
troduced into this pamphlet. Now as 
we consider this Mustard-Seed nos- 
trum to be a mere jackdaw in pea- 
cock’s feathers, a wostrum got up for 
vendible purposes, we solemnly pro- 
test against this forced parish marriage 
between Religion and Medicine, be- 
cause it is only, making of the former 
a tool of trade, or hawker, for the pur- 
pose of vending. the medicine, by in- 
fluencing a purty of religionists on the 
side of the nostrum or its advocate, 

Now to the book. The whole of 
the pathological part is taken from Dr. 
Johnson’s work on Airand Diet, with- 
out acknowledgment. As to the dis- 
eases which Mustard Seed is presumed 
to cure, we see its qualities so lauded, 
that we should not be surprised to find 
it advertised as alone sufficient, with- 
out education or study, to qualify a 
man for the Senate, the Bar, or the 
Pulpit; and that the inventor of it, 
through the high genius acquired by 
taking it, is found the fittest man in 
the kingdom for the arduous situation 
of Prime Minister. 

We shall mention a few of the dis- 
eases which this noztrum is presumed 
to cure, without going through all, 
show the error of its principle, and 
pent out the only and very limited 

enefit which is to be expected from it. 

It is presumed to cure, t. Erysipelas. 
This is absurd, because erysipelas is of 
two kinds, inflammatory and local ; 
and therefore requires opposite modes 
of treatment. 2. Epilepsy. This arises 
from six or more different causes, half 
of which are structaral ; and stractural 
impediments are not to be removed by 
medicine, 3. Determination of blood 
to the head. White Mustard Seed is 
an active stimulant, and the use of it 
in the case alluded to would resem- 
bie administering brandy in apoplexy. 
4. Scanty and redundant bile. Ab- 
surd—hot and cold with the same 
breath,—the Satyr and the Traveller. 

All the other pretensions have no 
better foundation. 
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The fact is, that this Mustard-Seed 
mania is only a practical revival of the 
exploded absurdities of the Brunonian 
system. No two constitutions exactly 
resemble each other ; and almost every 
chronic disease, as to the extent to 
which it has grown, the parts which 
it affects, the causes which have given 
rise to it, and the liability to peculiari- 
ties in the different constitutions, forms 
an isolated case to acertain extent, and 
therefore the same remedy cannot ap- 
ply to all. Further, where the consti- 
tution has not adequate strength, the 
application of medicine is merely ma- 
nuring a sickly tree, and raising a few 
leaves, when the roots are destroyed 
and the trunk decayed. 

In short, White Mustard Seed is 
only good in cases of simple want of 
tone in the stomach, because it acts by 
stimulating the biliary ducts, and oc- 
casions a more free flow of bile—We 
shall in conclusion observe, that the 
nostrum itself was borrowed from Sal- 
mon’s Pharmacopzia Londinensis, ed. 
5th, 8vo, 1698, p. 151, no. 120, art. 
Sinapeos—Mustard Seed; and is there- 
fore only an ‘*old ewe drest lamb- 
fashion.” —The properties described in 
the hand-bills now circulated are those 
of Salmon, with exaggerations. So 
much for this novelty, and we recom- 
mend Horace’s adage to medical men, 
—Qualem commendes, &c. &c. 


a oe 


124. Nicnois’s Progresses of James the First, 
(Continued from p. 49.) 

OF this highly curious Collection of 
scarce Tracts and original Correspond- 
ence, this very entertaining Chronicle 
of the Court and Domestic history of a 
splendid reign,—a reign, though inac- 
tive in foreign politics, by no means 
deficientin domestic interest,—fourteen 
out of eighteen Portions have now re- 
gularly made their monthly appearance. 

The nature of the work we have al- 
ready described. Compiled from either 
novel or unknown and widely-dispersed 
materials, it possesses a sirict chrono- 
logical arrangement, and rarely a week, 
scarcely ever a month is passed over, 
without some event of greater or less 
interest coming under notice. With 
a continual. variety of subject, one 
page describes the splendid pageantry 
of a Masque, the next the King’s in- 
terference in the trial of heretics or the 
burning of witches ; here is displayed 

Genr. Mae. Jime, 1826. 
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the gentle gallantry of the Court revels, 
there the savage contests of the Tower 
menagery; this passage treats of the 
stately audience of a foreign ambas- 
sador, that of the mad diversions of 
the stipendiary buffoons ; here are re- 
lated the mimic combats of the ‘chi- 
valrous tilt, there the serious conse- 
quences of the too fashionable duel; 
here the sumptuous array of a Court 
marriage or christening, there the 
lengthened ceremonies of a numerously 
attended funeral ; here the profuse ex- 

nditure and lavish liberality of a 

onarch ignorant of the value of 
money, astonish by their wanton ex- 
travagance ; there the contemptible 
modes of raising supplies, in the ab- 
sence of Parliaments, surprise by their 
circuitous contrivances; whilst the 
principal subject of the work,—the 
journies and visits made by the Royal 
Family, and in particular the King’s 
great annual Progresses,—seems to 
pursued to the fall extent of practicable 
investigation. From almost all the 
great towns visited by the King or 
Queen, Mr. Nichols has usinnhen- 
tracts from the Corporation records, 
and those of London also have contri- 
buted some articles to his stores of in- 
formation. The Royal Visits to pri- 
vate mansions are occasionally describ- 
ed from letters or family MSS.; but 
when the fact of the Visit having 
taken place is all that is recorded, an 
account of the contemporary and pre- 
sent state of the mansion, with a short 
memoir of the favoured host of Royalty, 
is always subjoined. : 

In ** King James his Entertainment 
at Theobalds,” by John Savile, 1603, 
we find the following description of 
that palace, then the scat of Sir Robert 
Cecil, and a few years after ceded by 
him to the King tm exchange for Hat- 
field. The passage acquaints as with 
the usual sitaation of the Citizens’ 
country-residences at that day: 

*« This House is not placed adjoyning to 
the highway side, as manie sumptuous 
buildings are in that countrie and there- 
abouts, but especiallie betweene that place 
and London, the most part whereof belong 
to the Cittie marchants; but hath a most 
statelie walke, from the common street-way, 
whereby passengers travaile up to the Pak. 
lace, by the space of one furlong in length, 
beset about either side with young elme and 
ashe trees, confusedly mixt one for another, 
from the highway to the first court belong- 
ing to the House, containing in bredth three 
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rods, which amount to some fifteene yards, 
in fashion made like a high ridge land, or 
the middle street-way without Bishop- 
gate.” 

From the same pamphlet we may 
observe that the dinner-hour was then 
very early, for the King set off from 
Broxbourne to Theobalds, after din- 
ner, at § an hour past one (p. 136), 
and when he rode up to the first court, 
four noblemen laid their hands upon 
his steed, two before and two behind, 
and in this manner he came to the 
court-door (p. 137). After his arrival 
he went into the labyrinth-like gardea 
to walk, ‘‘ where hee recreated himselfe 
in the meander’s compact of bayes, 
rosemarie, and the like, overshadow- 
ing his walke to defend him from the 
heate of the sunne, till supper time.” 
P. 137. 

In p. 174, we find that noble families 
left their houses in the care of a single 
servant, but locked up every room ex- 
cept the hall. The instance is Wrest, 
the seat of the Earl of Kent. 

In p. 196, we have Lady Anne Clif- 
ford (then about fifteen) relating with 
great simplicity how that her mother 
**being extreme angrie with me ‘for 
tidinge before with Mr. Meuvrell,” 
commanded, by way of punishment, 
that she *‘should he in a chatber 
alone, which I could not endure ; but 
my Cozen Fraunces got the key of my 
chamber and lay with me, which was 
the first time I loved hir so verie well. 
The next day Mr. Meuerell, as he went 
abroade, felf downe suddenly and died, 
soe as most thought it was of the 
Plague, which was then verie riffe.” 

On the 23d of July, 1603, two days 
before his Coronation, the King dub- 
bed, in the Garden of Whitehall, no 
less than 300 Knights; of whom a list 
is given in pp. 206—220. All who 
had landed estates to the amount of 
40/. per annum were summoned to re- 
ceive the honour, or compound for the 
exoneration. On the 24thsixty Knights 
of the Bath were created. The Pro- 
cession to, and Ceremonial of the Co- 
ronation, are described from manu- 
scripts in the Harleian collection ; and 
the scarce poem called England’s Cx- 
sar, by Henry Petowe, is then intro- 
duced, 

On the 5th of August, it was order- 
ed that the day should be strictly ob- 
served for the King’s delivery from the 
Gowrie Conspiracy. This was reli- 
giously done throughout the reign of 
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James, and probably Charles, but we 
are not aware that it was revived after 
the Restoration. 

In pp. 305—310 is reprinted Da- 
niel’s Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, 
a Masque at Hampton Court in 1603-4, 
from the first edition published at 
the time, but which was pirated. It 
was soon after succeeded by one pub- 
lished by the Author, with a i. 
tion to Lucy Countess of Bedford, 
complaining of ‘‘ the unmannerly pre- 
sumption of the indiscreet Printer who 
without warrant divulged the late Shew 
at. Court.” This Dedication is not 
omitted by Mr. Nichols. 

In p. 320 we have the details of a 
lion and dog-fight, at the Tower, iu 
the. presence of the King, Geers 
Prince Henry, and four or five Lords, 
from which it appears, that the lions 
fought in the same manner as those a 
few months ago at Warwick ; tearing 
the dogs with their paws, and grasp- 
ing thein in their mouths. Upon this 
it is observed, that ‘* the lion hath not 
any peculiar or proper kinde of fight, 
as hathe the dog, beare, or bull, but 
only a ravenous kind of surprising for 
prey.” 

From the ordinances of the House- 
hold in 1664, we find that there were 
men-landerers ; that Pages, . Porters, 
Scowerers, and Turnbroches, were not 
allowed to marry; and that the old 
custom of gentlemen placing their 
sons for learning and preferment un- 
der the officers of the board of Green 
Cloth had been abused.” Pp. 444, 5. 

It seems that the Mastership of the 
Robes required that officer, though a 
nobleman, to have the qualifications 
of a real taylor: for Sir Robert Carey, 
younger son of Lord Hunsdon, and 
afterwards Earl of Monmouth, who 
filled that office to Prince Henry, says: 
“If L have skill in any thing, 1 think 
I can tell how to make good cloaths,”” 
p: 463. Itdoes not, however, follow that 

e put his knowledge into practice. 

At the marriage of Sir Philip Her- 
bert, afterwards Earl of Montgomery, 
the young couple 


*<were lodged in the Council Chamber, 
where the King in his shirt and night- 
gown gave them a reville matin before they 
were up, and spent a good time in or up? 
the bed; chuse which you will believe. No 
ceremony was omitted of bride-cakes, points, 
quarters, and gloves, which have been ever 
since the livery of the Court; and at night 
there was sewing iate the sheet, casting of 
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the bride’s left hose, with many other petty 
sorceries.” P, 74, 


In 1604-5 the Spanish Ambassador 
gave a great feast to the court. 

«* The service was set out in the Dutch 
manner, with banners and streamers, and 
presents were given to the Ladyes of Spa- 
nish gloves and fans; but after dinner he 
came over to us with a play and a banquet.” 
P. 474. 


The following passages seem to in- 
dicate that all the trouble of Charles 
the First’s reign were preconcerted by 
malcontents, and the irritating mea- 
sures taken by them, (of which there 
is such a clear account in Bates’s 
Elenchus,) long before hostilities com- 
menced seem to prove it. 


“ You have heard of the putting off the 
Parliament till October, the reason whereof 
J cannot understaud nor reach unto, unless 
it be that they would have all the Privy 
Seales paid in (that mode of raising money 
being illegal perhaps] and that they would 
have those matters of the Church thoroughly 
settled; wherein it is hard to say what course 
were best to take, for that more shew, them- 
selves opposite than was suspected, and the 
Bishops themselves are loath to proceed too 
vigorously in casting out and depriving so 
many well reputed of for life and learaing, 
only the King is constant to have all come 
to conformity. Though he seek to be very 
private and retired, where he is, yet he ‘is 
much importuned with petitions on their 
behalf, and with foolish prophecies of dan- 
ger to ensue, and great speech we hear of a 
strange apparition lately at Berwick of two 
armies, that fought a long time with horse, 
foot, and ordnance. 

«* Eight or ten days since, there was above 
two hundred pounds worth of Popish books, 
taken about Southampton-house, and burn- 
ed in St. Paul’s Church-yard.”’ P. 491. 

“Religious feuds,” says Gibbon, 
“are implacable,” and it is shown in 
the Encyclopedia of Antiquities (ii. 
557) that prodigies were forged for 
seditious purposes. ‘Tyranny gencrates 
plots; and the Gunpowder Plot soon 
followed this conflagration of Papistical 
books, 

From pp. 398, 399, we find that 
the Court was full of thieves, who 
stole the clothes and money of the 
royal attendants. 

On Easter Tuesday, 1605, Mr. Her- 
rick, one of the King’s goldsmiths, 
was knighted for making a hole in the 
great diamond worn by the King. In 
1601 he was M.P. for Leicester, and 
“gave to the town in kindness twelve 
silver spoons.” P. 504. 
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In p. 516 is an account of another 
lion fight; one lion was a complete 
conqueror, and spoyled all the three 
dogs, the best dying the next day. 

When the King feasted Prince Lo- 
dowick, ‘‘after dinner they saw beare- 
baiting and ball-baiting.” P. 517. 

The next point to which we shall 
advert, is the famous Gunpowder Plot. 
With regard to principles, we beg to 
observe, that secrets entrusted to many 
can never be kept; and that nine plots 
out of ten have ever been betrayed. 
It has been. presumed, that the Gun- 
powder Plot never had a bond fide ex- 
istence, that it was a mere measure of 
state-craft, and resembled the assertion 
of the inscription of the monument of 
London, which states the Fire of 1666 
to have originated with the Papists. 
What the Socata have effected, and 
what religious fanaticism will attempt, 
and how dangerous it is in any form, 
history will show. However, there 
is evidence that it was a reality, and 
Fuller (Church Hist. B. X. 34) who 
lived in the age, observes, that the 
traitors, knowing the consequences of 
the people rising against them in. ven- 
geance supreme, had also contrived 
means for saddling the Puritans with 
the offence. But, however, Mr. Ni- 
chols bas. printed an original letter, 
detailing the conversation of the day, 
which he has judiciously contrasted 
with the official account of the Secre- 
tary,of State; and has added in a note, 
that the mysterious letter, which James 
is said to have so ingeuiously unriddled, 
as to the ma:le of the plot, was a con- 
trivance of Cecil the minister himself. 
This is dubious. Mr. Nichols declines 
minute investigation of the plot, as re- 
quiring a large volume, and not withm 
his subject (p. 577). We shall, there- 
fore, only mention two things. 

Mr. Lodge says (Illustrations of Bri- 
tish History, vol. I. p. 301), that Lord 
Monteagle's Letter “ was not the only 
intelligence of the Gunpowder Trea- 
son which was communicated to 
James;” and Collinson adds (Somer- 
setshire, II]. 5), that the Lord Mon- 
teagle had the manor of Martock in 
Somersetshire given him in fee, as a 
reward for his discovery of this plot. 
If this be the fact, it was of course by 
his instrumentality that the plot was 
discovered, whatever may have been 
the modes. 

It appears from p. 579 that “ the let- 
ter was ascribed to Mary Parker, Lord 
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Monteagle’s sister, wife of Thomas 
Habington, and the connection of that 
family with the agents of the plot is 
given at large in Nash’s Worcester- 
shire. 

Here we shall leave the first volume 
of this valuable work. Itis evident that 
collections of original and curious do- 
cuments, are to the Antiquary, in re- 

ard to history, what ruins and relics 
in Museums are to the other branch 
of Archeology; in fact, they are the 
very materials of the science. Of 
course, books of such a kind come 
under the important class of standard 
historical works. What pedigrees and 
title-deeds are to property and family, 
these are to history, and manners, and 
customs. On such a subject, it is, 
however, useless to expatiate. 


een. sa 


125. The Geography of the Globe, containing 
a Description of its several Divisions of 
Land and Water; to which are added, 
Problems on the Terrestrial and Celestial 
Globes, and a Series of Questions for Exa- 
mination: designed for the Use of Schools 
and Private Families. By John-Olding 
Butler, Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, 
and Geography. Harvey and Darton, Xe. 
PHYSICAL causes and political 

events often produce important changes 
in the surface or in the statistical divi- 
sions of the globe: hence new ele- 
mentary treatises are necessary for the 
instruction of young persons in Geo- 
graphy. ‘The work now before as has 
the merit of presenting the world to 
the eye of youth as the world now is ; 
and Mr. Butler, following the plan of 
his father’s publications, has also com- 
bined with the immediate object in 
view, a variety of information derived 
from History and Biography. We 
subjoin a few extracts, indiscriminately 
taken, as specimens of the general 
style and contents. 


*« Surrace oF Norway.—The Norwe- 
gian coast is in the highest style of rocky 
grandeur, and, being continually broken b 
the waves of the Northern ocean, is alk 
broken and indented with deep inlets or 
fiords. In the interior, Norway is perhaps 
the most mountainous country in the world. 
It combines, however, some of the softer 
features of Nature. A Norwegian land- 
scape exhibits lofty mountains clothed with 
towering forests of fir, pine, and birch 
trees ; togks and abrupt precipices, 
with the varying scenes of pastures, 
cultivated fields, and mountain sides spotted 
with farms and farm-houses, Norway has 
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many lakes; the largest is that of Enara, in 
Lapland.” 

‘*FLorence, Florence, delightfully seated 
on the Arno, and in a plain eeusions with 
olive trees and vineyards, has, from its pa- 
tronage of Literature, Arts, and Sciences, 
been regarded as the Athens of Italy. It 
has a noble gallery of Paintings and An- 
tiques, the a of which is the famous 
Venus de Medici, ‘ the bending statue that 
enchants the world,’ and which is deemed a 
personification of all thatis graceful, elegant, 
and beautiful, in the female form. The 
Church of St. Croce, which has been ealled 
the Westminster Abbey of Florence on ac- 
count of its monuments to the illustrious 
dead, contains, among others, the remains 
of Galileo, the astronomer; of Machiavelli, 
the political writer; and of Michael Angelo, 
whose comprehensive genius excelled in 
painting, sculpture, and poetry. Yet, among 
those who have immortalized Florence, we 
look in vain for a memorial of him who was 
her highest ornament, and perhaps the 
most exalted genius of Italy—Dante.”’ 


The following extract is an example 
of the plan generally adopted by Mr. 
Butler, of making the scholar acquaint- 
ed with the relative political and com- 
mercial advantages of states ; a branch 
of knowledge too often neglected in 
school-books. 

“ PouiticaL AND COMMERCIAL RANK OF 
Mexico. No region of the globe has in a 
higher degree the constituent elements of 
national greatness than the Mexican states. 
Situated midway between the two grand di- 
visions of America, and also between the 
two great oceans of the world, the Republic 
of Mexico can with ease transport its riches 
both to the new and ancient hemisphere. 
Its position in the former is favourable for 
an intercourse with the United States, the 
West India Islands, and the Republie of 
Colombia, in South America. From its 
eastern coast the commerce of Mexico may 
be wafted across the Atlantic to the opposite 
shores of Europe and Africa; while from 
its magnificent ports, San Francisco, San 
Blas, and Acapulco, on the west, the Mexi- 
can wealth may flow along the Pacific to 
Asiatic realms. In the political system of 
North America, the Republic of Mexico 
will, if governed wisely, be inferior in rank 
only to the United States.” 

The external beauty and grandeur of 
Constantinople is well known. The 
following description is not without 
interest : 

“« Constantinorte, the ancient Byzan- 
tium, whose modern name perpetuates the 
glory of Constantine its founder, surpasses 
all the European capitals in beauty and the 

es of situation. On the right is 
the sea of Marmora, and on the | 
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Euxine; while the imperial city commands 
from her seven hills the opposite shores of 
Europe and Asia, When approached by 
water, its appearance is magnificent, and 
the elevations present an imposing mixture 
of towers, domes, palaces, and mosques, the 
whole interspersed with rich masses of cy- 
press trees. Within, however, Constanti- 
nople has little to recommend it except the 
mosque of Santa Sophia, formerly the Chris- 
tian Cathedral, and others in the same style, 
with the Seraglio. In population the city 
ranks the third among European capitals, 
having, with the suburbs, more than 400,000 
inhabitants,” 

Mr. Butler has inserted in his work 
many curious etymological and statisti- 
cal notes; the tormer, by tracing the 
derivation of the names of places and 
countries, often designate their situa- 
tion ; and the latter enable the pupil to 
form a tolerably just idea of national 
wealih, The problems which are sub- 
joined, though few in number, are 
well selected, and in some instances 
lucidly arranged. We particularly al- 
Jude to problem 5, on the Celestial 
Globe, in which the gradual advance 
to, or recess of the Sun from the east 
and west points of the heavens is 
traced. Altogether, the systematic ar 
rangement of the several divisions of 
the countries; the valuable notes, and 
ithe general mass of information con- 
tained in this work, enable us to re- 
commend it to those who are entrusted 
with the education of the young. 


—-g@— 


126. A Brief Memoir of Mr. William But- 
ler, with a Portrait. By John-Olding 
Butler. 8vo. 


THIS Memoir, which originally 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for October 1822, is now re-published 
at the request of several of the Author's 
friends, and will doubtless be accept- 
able not only to the pupils of the de- 
ceased, but to many who, though not 
personally acquainted with him, have 
justly appreciated his useful works. 


Qe 


127. Wanrner’s Glastonbury. 
(Concluded from p. 427.) 

IN the Survey of the Temporalities 
of the Abbey, taken after the Dissolu- 
tion, are some curious particulars. 

Some wood was cut every xvi years ; 
but such wood when xx years old was 
worth only xxs. per acre. Coppice- 
wood, consisting of oak, ash, and ma- 
ple, cut every 14 years, was worth only 
fis. 8d. per acre; timber was equally 
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cheap, and this accounts for the quan- 
tity of it used in old buildings. 

‘* Also within the same parke there are 
ec okes fytt for tymber, every oke esteemed 
to be worth iis.” Appen, Ixxiv. 

The deer in parks were divided into 
** deere of auntler” and ‘deere of ras- 
cal,” eight hundyed being the stock of 
a park four miles in circuit: 

** Northwood Parke conteyneth in cir- 
cuite iiij myles, the pales well repayred, 
therbage verye good and swete, wherein are 
dece dere, whereof there are of dere of aunt- 
ler clx, dere of rascall dex).” 

The Manor of Mere, Som. was a 
House fit for a Gentleman : 

“The scite of the mannor ys of an 
auncyent buildyng, having a fayre large 
hall, thone halfe wherof is eovered with 
leade, and thother with slate, with viii fayre 
chambers, a propre chapell, with a kytchin, 
buttery, and pantrye, and all other oes 
of office very necessary. Fynally, the howse 
is fitt for a man of worship.” xxv. 

Three orchards, and as many large 
fishponds, were annexed to it. 

Upon a mere five miles in cireuit 
and one and a half broad, forty couples 
of swan swere kept, and iiy heron- 
sewes [for hawking] but in the woods 
there were only sixteen pheasants, 
(Ixxv); some woods were sold at eigh- 
teen years growth (Ixxvi). Woods ap. 
pear also to have been annexed to 
commons, and sold to the tenants : 

** Also there are apperteyning unto the 
same manor iiij woodes, called Brode Oke 
Common, Godley Moore Common, and 
Blackwars Wood, and Heath Moore Com- 
mon, wherin is moche fayre tymbre, and 
hathe allwayes used to be felled and solde 
to the tenaunts there,” Ixxvii, 


The Manor of Newton, Dorset, was 
a House fit for a Knight: 

«< The saide house standeth on a highe hill, 
just by agreat ronnyng ryver in the valey : it: 
is of thancyen buyldyng, portly and strong, 
able and mete for a knight to lye in.” Ixxxiv, 

Seven commons belonged to. the 
Manor of Buckland, in all ccexviii 
acres ; among them three woods. Ixxxv. 

The tenants had also common quar. 
ries for their repairs. Ibid. 

Patching bells is never a good prac- 
tice ; but the caution of our ancestors 
that they should not lose their tone, is 
worthy notice: 

“5th July 25th Elizabeth. Bond from 
Edward Mitchell of Cooliton per ay! in 
the County of Devon, smith, to ar- 
dens of the Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, in the _— of 4l. Conditioned, 
that he should during his life, upon pay- 





vo 


ment of a pension of 3s. a year, upon eight 
weeks warning to be given to him in this 
behalf, kepe in good order and tuneable the 
three greater bells of the sayde Church of 
St. Jcho in Glaston, in those places, onlie 
of the said hells, where he the said Ed- 
ward Mitchell hath sowdered and amended 
them before thensealinge of these presents. 
Sign’ Edw. Mitchell. 
His mark is in the form of a bell.’’ p. ci. 


An error in these accounts is to be 
corrected : 

*‘It'm, that the sayed condyt wardens 
do kepe in alle (sic) for the comodetie of 
the condyts in the sayd towne, to be kept 
about the tyme of Shroftyde.”  P. ci. 


The words kepe in alle, should be 
“* keep an ale,”’ 2. e. sell ale and hold 
a parish festival, the profit to be ap- 
plied to public burdens, whence came 
V hitson-ales, &c. We need not quote 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Lysons’s 
Environs, &c. &c. 

The obligations of Archzologists to 
Sir R.C. Hoare are increased by plates 
upon important subjects, communicat- 
ed by him, and among these we reckon 
an excellent coloured plate of that very 
curious specimen of ancient art, Light- 
foot’s clock at Wells. We should like 
to see more of such things, (where they 
occur,—and they are rare,) in the form 
of plates. Conservative representations 
of objects, are naturally part aud parcel 
of Topographical Works, but Museum 
Plates (if we may so call them) are 
often more valuable, because they unay 
be unique specimens, which Architee- 
tural objects very seldom are, Indeed 
the importance of engraving (we wish 
we could say modelling of such things) 
is shown by the following simple fact, 
that Strutt was obliged to compile his 
«* Manners and Customs” from illu- 
minations of ancient objects, not the 
things themselves, 

In Plate XIV. we have engravings 
of the chairs of the Abbot and a Monk 
cf Glastonbury. The chair of the for- 
mer is in the seat a triangle, in the 
upper part a square ; that of the Monk 
is letter X, the Curule fashion. Both 
of these forms must have been in- 
convenient, but the fact is, embellish- 
ment, not convenience, was the object 
sought ; and the taste. consisted not, as 
among the Greeks, in the pattern, but 
in the profusion of ornament. 

Abbot Whiting’s watch and seal in 
Plate XVII. is a third very curious 
relick. It is not possible to describe 
it by woids, It is an octagon, with a 
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circular dial plate. It is protected on 
both sides by a metal lid, and at the 
end of the chain or string is appended 
a brass seal. 

Many other things might be made 
disquisitional subjects in this work ; 
but there is an identity of character in 
all remains of Ecclesiastical and Mili- 
tary Architecture and Customs, which 
stops novelty of discussion. Glaston- 
bury has an historical interest of the 
first order, but it has nothing remark- 
able. The kitchen and the well are cer- 
tainly curiosities ; but of all the rest, 
there is at least a hundred fac-similes. 
In viewing the chancel of such aChurch 
as Kilpeck in Hertfordshire, a visitor 
would say, I never saw any thing like 
this before; when the choir door of 
Tewkesbury is opened, the effect is ex- 
actly what we can suppose an ancient 
Chureli was; and King’s College Cha- 
pel is probably the thing itself. Glas- 
tonbury was, doubtless, not inferior, 
but wide is the difference between a 
whole figure of the Apollo Belvidere, 
and legs and toes. We haye been four 
times at Glastonbury, but it was the 
mete disjecti membra poete. There is 
nothing left but the kitchen aud well. 
All the rest are mere pieces of wall. 
Hundreds of things in Great Britain 
are superior, both in instruction and 
interest; and these are either unknown 
or neglected. 

We cannot dismiss this work with- 
out expressing our reprehensi n of a 
selfish and revolting practice mention- 
ed in the following memorandum on 
the back of the title : 

“A private Impression of two hundred 
and fifty copies: the Plates are obliterated 
and the Wood-cuts destroyed,” 

We have no patience with a Corn- 
bill introduced into Literature; nor do 
we see any utility in a warfare against 
second-hand clothes; nor do we ad- 
mire the feeling, that because one man 
has bought a thing, another shall not 
do the same, unless he gives twice its 
worth. Books then are to be consider- 
ed as dinners once eaten, —they are not 
to be eaten again. A Copper-plate has 
a generative power, and therelore must 
be mutilated. The innocent pleasure of 
having the prints shall be made very 
expensive, or not be had at all. Such 
stratagems with regard to popular 
works, would be defeated by pirated 
editions; and books, necessarily of 
a very limited circulation, will only 
rise in value a century hence. We 
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have thought that books were written 
to diffuse instruction and pleasure, and 
that authors can only be sana pub- 
lic benefactors, when they have this 
object, and not that of stock-jobbers, 
speculating and raising things far be- 
yond their natural value. 


a ae 
128. Smith’s new Pocket Companion to the 
Roads of England and Wales. Exhililing, 
in a Series of 43 engraved Plates, the Roads 
from London fo every considerable Town 
in England and Wales, and the principal 
Cross Roads. 


THE great advantage of this Work 
consists of its laying down the priu- 
cipal Roads by actual Mapping, thereby 
combining the uses of Road Books and 
Maps. But the novelly of the Plan is 
not so manifest, as by a refereuce to 
our Volumes *, it will be seen that 
we have given most of the principal 
Routes from London in exactly a si- 
milar way. However, the plan is an 
excellent one; the engravings are very 
neatly executed ; and from iis portable 
form, this Book of Roads cannot fail 
to become generally acceptable as a 
travelling companion. 


—o— 


129. Stanley Tales, collected by the late 
Ambrose Marten, Esq. of Stanley Priory, 
near Teesdale. Vol. J. parti. Morgan, 
Dean-street, Soho. 


CONSIDERING the superior man- 


ner in which this interesting selection’ 


of Tales, original and select, has been 
issued by its spirited publisher, we 
hope that it will be the precursor of 
many more beautiful works. It is 
printed in the same type with the Li- 
terary Souvenir, and is embellished by 
a neat engraved title-page, and a well- 
executed illustrative plate. The ori- 
gin of the collection, which is highly 
entertaining, is told in the introductory 
tale entitled Stanley Priory. 


- 

130. The Coronation Oath considered, with 
Reference to the Principles of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. By Charles Thomas Lane, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp. 62. 


IT is a trite maxim, that to arrive at 
the true construction of an Act of 
Parliament, we must refer to the pre- 
amble; upon so doing we find that 
our ancestors thinking that Popery af- 


* See Geneval Index of Plates in Gent. 
Mag. vol. V. p- 202, 
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forded no toleration, or peace, or se- 
curity, to any other comamnion (see 
p- 16), framed the Coronation Oath, 
for the protection of the Protestant 
Religion against Popery. That this 
was the fact is clearly proved by Mr. 
Lane in the following paragraph : 


**To be a Protestant is not all that the 
Settlement of 1688 requires from the Sove- 
reign. He must in the face of his people 
declare his conviction that the Church of 
Rome is ‘ superstitious and idolatrous;’ and 
that, be it observed, at the same time, and 
on the solemn occasion (if another do not 
first occur) on which he is to pledge him- 
self to ‘ maintain the Protestant Reformed 
Religion, established by law.” The views 
of the Legislature are agdin strongly ex- 
pressed in the Act of Settlement. By that 
Act (after confirming the law for excluding 
Papists from the Throne) it is enacted that 
every King and Queen who shall succeed to 
the Crown by virtue thereof, ‘shall have the 
Coronation Oath administered to him, her, 
or them, at their respective Coronations, 
according to the Act for establishing the 
Coronation Oath, and shall make, subscribe, 
and repeat, the Declaration (against Popery) 
in the Bill of Rights, mentioned or referred 
to,in the manner and form thereby pre- 
scribed.’ In thus coupling the Coronation 
Oath with the Declaration against Popery, 
is it possible to doubt that they were in- 
tended to refer to the same objects, and 
were desizned to have, in one important par- 
ticular, the same operation, namely, fo ren- 
der the Crown a barrier against the encroach- 
ments of Popery ?” 

An indissoluble union between the 
Protestant Religion and the civil free- 
dom of the State, was certainly the 
first doctrine in record of the Revolu- 
tion, and -~ it ever continue so. This 


is an able and elaborate pamphlet. 
-—G—- 


131. 4 Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
London, January 29, 1826, being the 
Day appointed to commemorate the Acces- 
sion of his most gracious Majesty King 
George IV. By the Rev. John Abbiss, 
M.A. Rector. 8vo. pp. 19. 

THIS is a successful advocacy of 
loyalty, and most certainly loyalty is a 
distinguishing duty of Christians, and, 
as Mr. Abbiss shows in the following 
extract, one also of prudence: 


‘* We are required particularly to pray for 
Kings, and all that are in authority; and 
this practice will be found to be no less our 
interest than our duty; for upon them, un- 
der Providence, greatly depend the welfare 
of the State, and the happiness and peace 
of individuals. Without government society 
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eannot exist,—government is the band of 
society which keeps individuals together for 
mutual benefit,—it guards and preserves 
peace among them, and gives security to 
their persons and property. It is evident, 
therefore, how mod every one is interested 
to pray for their governors, and entreat God 
to bless them ; to give them an understand- 
ing heart, and a right mind, and to crown 
with success their efforts for the public 
good.” P.11. 
--- Qe 


132. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Sudbury St. Peter in Suffolk, 
on behalf of the Schools in connexion with 
the National Society. By Henry Watts 
Wilkinson, M.A. Perpetual Curate of St. 
Gregory’s and St. Peter’s, Sudbury, and 
late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 


EVERY body knows that the ob- 
ject of the National Schools is to instil 
sound principles as well as the rudi- 
ments of learning; for by the latter 
only, says Mr. Wilkinson, “you af- 
ford a capacity beyond what would be 
otherwise possessed for imbibing the 
poison of libertinism and infidelity,— 

ou put a two-edged sword into the 
me of the young and inexperienced, 
of which they will make a bad use.” 
(p. 16.)—The whole discourse is judi- 


cious. 
—@— 

133. Essays on the Universal Anglogy le- 
tween the Natural and the Spiritual World. 
8vo. pp. 320. 

THE only sensible thing which the 
author has done with regard to this 
work, is pot having put his name to 
it. His postulate is, that every thing 
in the natural world receives its appro- 
priate form and qualities, in order to 
in some way or other a type of 
Christianity; i. e. that the shape of a 
pig or py # Dick has a symbolic reli- 
gious meaning. To prove this postu- 
late in a clearer form, the work is 
written dialogue-wise. A. aman of 
straw, asks questions of B. an oracle, 
who gives him such information as is 
shown in the following paragraph : 

«*Upon the whole, it appears PROBABLE 
(1! !) that the planet Satwrn may be a type 
of a legal oe but not absolutely self- 
righteous, for I rather suppose Jupiter to 


be a self-deceived and self-righteous sinner ; 

and Saturn to be a complete hypocrite,— 
that is to say, in types.” P.284. 

A. however, is not such a man of 

straw as to be unable to say Lo to this 

se, for when B. informs him, in 

p. 65, that the “‘ faculty of imagination 
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is human water,” he plucks up spirit 
and acquaints B. very manfully, that 
he (A.) cannot conceive how B. can 
make that out. In seriousness, we 
are sorry to see Religion made the ve- 
hicle of propagating nonsense; but 

ssibly it is only an “ Anguis in 


erba.” 
a a 
134. My Thought Book. J.P. Thomas. 8vo. 
pp. 393. 

“SUNT bona, sunt quedam me- 
diocria, sunt mala”’—we will not 
say plura, but we must positively pro- 
test against whole pages being written 
to show, thatif tithes were taken away 
the farmer would be benefited. Every 
body, one would think, knew the story 
of the Devonshire farmer. “If they 
took away the tithes from the parsons, 
where would they go to? To the 
landlords to be sure, who would raise 
the rent accordingly, Why, then, let 
them stay where they are, for I can al- 
ways make a better bargain with the 
parson than the landlord.”—There 
are, however, numerous good things. 
Thus, No. 664: 


*¢ Of all the many arguments against un- 
qualified republicanism, there is not one 
more couclusive than that furnished by the 
answer of Lycurgus to the question, why he 
who so warmly advocated equal rights and 
equal benefits, preferred an oligarchical to a 
democratic constitution of government ? 
* Try the system of democracy in your own 
family,’ said he.” P. 324. 


——@>— - 


135. The History and Antiquities of Ecton 
in the County of Northampton. By Joba 
Cole, Editor of ** Herveiana,” &c. 8vo. 
pp. 57. 

THIS is a sketch of parochial his- 
tory. Nothing nationally curious oc- 
curs in the parish, except its being the 
ancestral residence of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s family, industrious blacksmiths ; 
but Vulcan obtained a place among 
the heathen gods ; and Franklin among 
those of America. He was a clever, 
prudent, and able man, and deserved 
his elevation, so far as regarded philo- 
sophy and the country which he 
served, but he had not an iota of 
John Bull in his character. Disgust- 
ing selfishness degrades it ;—enough of 
him. The families of Isted and Orle- 
bar confer credit on the spot; and the 
connexion of Perey Bishop of Dro- 
more (whose portrait is given in the 
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work), with the Isted family, leads us 
to the information that the original 
MS. of his ancient Ballads is still pre- 
served at Isted House. ‘There is also 
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a yeas of Mrs. Perey, the Bishop's 
lady, the original of **Oh!> Nanty, 


wilt thou gang with me.” Saxon coins 
have been found in Mr. Isted’s garden. 


—@— 
LITERATURE, ARTS, &c. 


Oxrorp, May 27. 

The Prizes for the year 1826 have been 

awarded to the following Gentlemén :— 
Chancellor's Prizes. 

Latin Verse. — ‘* Montes “Pyrenei.”— 
Francis H. Leighton, Demy of Magdalen 
College. 

Enotisu Essay.—‘‘ Is a rude or a re- 
fined Age more favourable to the produc- 
tion of Works of Fiction ?”—George Ma- 
berly, B.A. of Baliol College. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize. 

Ewouise Verse.— * Trajan’s Pillar.”— 
William Waller Tireman, Commoner of. 
Wadham College. 

Dr. Bllerton’s Theological Prize. 

Enoussu Essay. — ‘* The operation :of 
human causes only will not sufficiently ac- 
count for the Propagation of Christianity,’” 
— Rev, Thomas William Cars, B, A, .of 
Brasenuse College. ' 

June 10. The following subjects are pre- 
posed for the Chancellor's Prizes for the 
ensuing year, viz. 

For Latiu Verses, Mexicwm: — Por an 
English Essay, The influence of the Crusades 
upon the Arts and Literature of ' Rurope— 
Fora Latin Essay, Ler apad’ Romands 
Agraria. 

Sir Rocer Newptcate's Prize forthe best 
Compo.ition in — Verse, not limited to 
Jifty tines, by an Under-Graduate who has 
not exceeded four years from the time of his 
matriculation, Pompett. 

TueoLocicar Prize, instituted June 2, 
1825.—** What was the object of the Re- 
formers in maintaining the following propo- 
sition, and by what arguments did they esta- 
blish it? Holy Scripture is the only sure 
Soundation of any Article of Faith.” 

The abov« subject, for an English Essay, 
appointed by the Judges, is Poe to 
Members of the University on the following 
conditions :—1. The Candidate must have 

ed his examination for the degree of 

A. or B.C.L. 2. He must not on this 
day (June 5) have exceeded his twentieth 
term. 3. He must hate commenced his 
sixteenth term eight weeks previous to the 
day appointed for sending in his Essay to 
the Registrar of the University. 

Camaaince, June 3. 

The Chancellor's gold medal for the best 
English Poem by a resident Under-Gradu- 
ate, is adjudged to J. S. Brockhurst, of St. 
dJoha’s College, . Subject ‘* Venice:” 

Gowr. Mae. June, 1322. 
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Ready for Publication, 

The Banquet, or the History of Armenia, 
by Father Micuatt. Cuamicu; translated 
from the original A¥menian, by Jonannes 
AvpDALty, and: dedicated to the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengals has been: jiublished by sub- 
scription at Calcutta, and copies are shanty 
expected in England. 

Topographical and Statistical Dictionary 
of the United Kingdom, by Bens. Pitts 
Carrer, esq. of the Office of his Majesty's 
Secretary of State, being a new and enlarged 
edition. 

Public Buildings of London, No. XIV. 

Pagin' and Le Keux’s Specimens of the 
ee Antiquities of Normandy, 
No. IL, 

A very singular satire upon the Govern- 
ment of the Bourbons, the French Ultras, 
and the Holy Alliance; under the title of 
*« Napoleon in the other World,” 

The Memoirs of a Serjeant in the French 
Army. |, Written by a man of the name of 
Guillemard, who was drawn as a conscri 
in 1805, and sent on board Admiral Ville- 
neuve’s fleet. He was the man who shot 
Lord Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Part V. of Sermons, and Plans of Sermons 
én important Texts of Hely Scripture. By 
the late Rev. Josern Benson. 

Mt, Brirton’s Topographical Sketches 
of North Wiltshire, containing a Map and 
thirty Engravings, &c. &c. 

The History of the Crusades against the 
Albigenses in the Thirteenth Century. 
Translated from the French of J.C. L. St- 
MONDE De SISMONDI. 

An Epitome of Universal Chronology and 
Biography ; forming a companion to Irving's 
Stream of History. By C. Hawitton. 

Specimens of the German Romance. Se- 
lected aud translated from various authors. 

Network, or Thought im Idleness; a Se- 
ries of light Essays. 

A Picturesque Tour by the New Road 
frum Chiavenoa over the Splugen, and along 
the Rhine to Coira in the Grisons. [llus- 
trated by 12 Views. 

The Sixth Number of Mr, Wittiams's 
Select Views in Greece. 

Iilustrations of Conchology, according to 
the system of Lamarck, in a series of twenty 
Engravings, By E. A. Croucu. 

eflection, a Tale. By Mrs: Horiaxp. 

The Little World of Knowledge; ar- 
ranged numerically, and designed for exer- 
cising the memory, and as an introduction 
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to the Arts and Sciences, &c. &c. By C. 
M. Cuasse. 

Tue Sheffield Anti-Slavery Album, or the 
Neg:o's Friend. 

A brief Descriptive History of Holland; 
in Letters from Grandfather to Marianne, 
during an excursion in the summer of 1819. 

Letters on Cockney Land. 


Preparing for Publication. 


The eleventh and concluding Numbers of 
Mr. Britton’s Chronological Illustrations 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 
with the Original of Counties, Hundreds or 
Wapentakes, Boroughs,Corporations, Towns, 
Parishes, Villages, and Hamlets ; the Foun- 
dation and Origin of Monasteries, Churches, 
Advowsons, Tithes, Rectories, Impropria- 
tions, and Vicarages, in general ; describing 
those of this County in particular; &c, &c. 
By Sir H. Cuauncy, Kt. a new edition in 8vo. 

A second Part of the History and Aanti- 
quities of Lewes aud the surrounding Dis- 
trict, including a circumference of 50 miles. 
By the Rev. T. W. Horsrietp, F.S. A. 
The first part of this Work, embracing 
Lewes and its immediate neighbourhood, 
was reviewed by us in vol. xciv. Part ii. 

Dr. Ettiotson is preparing a Transla¢ 
tion of the last Latin edition of the Institu- 
tions of Physiology, by J. F. Brumensacu, 
M. D. Professor of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. 

The Geology of Scripture, from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew; explaining the most inte- 
resting appearances in the position of the 
superior strata of the Earth ; and presenting 
such a view of Scripture as to satisfy the in- 
vestigator of Nature; and especially to re- 
move the most popular objections to Divine 
Revelation. By H. Browne, of Amesbury, 
author of ‘The Ulustration of Stonehenge 
and Abury,”’ of “* The Chart of Empires,” 
&e. &e. 

Anew Vitruvius Britannicus ; comprehend- 
ing Plans and Elevations, drawn from actual 
measurement, and accompanied by scenic 
Views of all the most distinguished Resi- 
dences in the United Kingdom. By P. F. 
Rosinson, Architect. 

Also, by the same Author, A Series of 
Designs for Farm Buildings, with a view to 
prove that the simplest Forms may be ren- 
dered pleasing and ornamental, by a proper 
disposition of the rudest materials. 

Ir. ACKERMANN will speedily publish a 
Spanish Translation of the History of An- 
cient Mexico, originally written in Italian 
by the Jesuit Father Clavigero, and trans- 
lated by J. J. Mora. 

Mr. Percevat, whose “ History of Italy” 
is before the Public, has been for some time 


earnestly engaged on a History of France, 
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which is designed to extend from the foun- 
dation of the French Monarchy to the se- 
cond Restoration of the Bourbon Dynasty 
to the Throne of that kingdom. § 

Spanish Synonyms explained and ‘illus- 
trated by eopivus extracts from the best 
Spanish Poets.’ By Mr. M’Henry. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, on the natural 
history of the Oyster. By Sir Awrnony 
Cartiste. 

A concise Historical View of Galvanism, 
with Observations on its Chemical Proper- 
ties, and Medical Efficacy in Chronic Dis- 
eases, By M. La Beaume, F LS. &c. 

Selections from au Italian Oratorio, com- 
posed for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, at 
Florence. By the late F. H. Bartueve- 
Mon, Esq. Music Master to their late Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of York, Gloucester, 
and Cumberland. With an authentic sketch 
of the Life of the Composer, 

A Selection of Sacred Harmony. 
Coceins. 

Memoirs of the Life of M. G. Lewis, esq. 
M.P. author of the Monk, &c. &c. 

The Principles of Light and Shadow, be- 
ing a 2d Part of Practical Hints on Compo- 
sition in Painting, illustrated by examples 
from the most eminent painters. By Joan 
Burnet. 

The Golden Violet, with its Tales of Ro- 
mance and Chivalry, and other Poems. By 
L. E. L. author of «* The Improvisatriee,” 
&e. 

The Amulet, or Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer for the year 1827, containing 
a large collection of articles in prose and 
verse, from the pens of the most popular 
authors of the day. 

Leicu’s New Pocket Road Book of Eng- 
land, Wales, and part of Scotland, on the 
plan of Reichard’s Itineraries.—Also his 
New Road Map of England, Wales, and 
Scotland. 

The New French Manual, and Traveller's 
Companion. By G, Sartnne, F.A.S. E. 
Also a new pronouncing French Primer. 


By J. 





A Gtance at Somerset “House. 
(Continued frem p. 444, ly ‘* E.1.C.”) 
However charitable it might be to with- 
hold a judgment on ** such things” as the 
Death of Lara, and some others in the 
collection, which deserved a severer fate 
than mere oblivion, I think the * collec- 
tion of elaborate architectural drawings” 
merited a more decided notice than to be 
merely passed over in a lump, as if they 
were entitled to no more attention than they 
receive from the many unscientific visitors of 
the exhibition, who compose the greatest 
ae of the lookers on at the pictures. 
‘or my own part I am grieved every time 
i enter’ the rooms of the Academy to see 
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designs, which do credit to the ingenuity 
of many an architect whose name has 

thaps only come to the notice of the pub- 
ic through the Catalogue, and beautiful 
views of the never to be enough admired 
relics of Grecian art, filling up a small 
uncomfortable room, in which the few who 
go to it with a further object than as 
mere spectators, are seen stretching out their 
necks and straining their eye-balls to catch 
a partial sight of an architectural drawing 
elevated at the top of a fifteeu foot wall in 
a room of the most confined dimensions, 
incumbered in a general way with tables 
and models. How dispiriting it must be to 
a@ young artist to find a design on which he 
had expended his time and exerted his ta- 
lents in the hope of gaining notice and pa- 
tronage in his profession, stuck in a recess, 
or on a window jamb, at the same time 
that the drawings of a professor or other fa- 
voured individual solely. occupy every inch 
of wall which admits of a fair view being 
obtained. Let us, who are admirers of the 
noble science of Architecture, hope that we 
shall soon have an opportunity of seeing 
architectural subjects placed in such a situa- 
tion that we shall have an opportunity of 
enjoying a scientific treat without. passing 
through the usual routine of gaudy pie> 
tures and gaudy company. But ta proceed 
to the subject of this year's. exhibition. 
Some very neat architectural drawings are 
lost amidst a mass of uninteresting por- 
traits, in that room which is always. oecu- 
pied by miniatures ; aud in the Library, (the 
room professedly appointed to architectu- 
ral suhjects,) we find some portraits of in- 
dividuals whose obscurity probably doomed 
them to fill the walls of this neglected room, 
reducing the confined space so much as to 
accommodate but very few architectural sub- 
jects in this year’s exhibition. Indeed it ap- 
pears to me that for several years this branch 
of the Exhibition is greatly declining, and 
if an Academy dedicated solely to the study 
of Architecture be not established, afew more 
years may see, in all likelihood, the archi- 
tectural subjects banished entirely from the 
walls of Somerset-house. 

Mr. Soane, as usual, has given to the Ex- 
hibition several designs) The most interest- 
ing is that for the arrangement of Downing- 
place, and includes the much-talked-of tri- 
umphal arches: the one to commemorate 
our military, the other our naval successes. 
This design shews less of the exuberance of 
ornamental! detail which marks the majority 
of Mr. Soane’s works. The Corinthian order 
is more regularly formed, and the general 
character more ia accordance with the old 
school of Italian architecture than the fa- 
gade of the Bank ; but itappears to me that 
never was a site more unhappily selected for 
the erection of such subjects than Downing- 
street. What I should have said upon this 
head has been in a great measure anticipated 


by “T.A.” in your last Number, p. 389, 
and to comment further on the plan of 
building triumphal arches across a narrow 
unfrequented street, which but few persons 
ever enter, and that only whose business or 
residences call them there, (an absurdity 
greater than I could have supposed even the 
improvers of our Metropolis would have 
thought of) is unnecessary. I do not charge 
this defect on the Architect ; I think his de- 
sign is deserving of a happier situation. To 
waste a good idea upon such a site as that 
selected, would be worse than to omit the 
erection of the arches altogether. 

In the Pointed style the designs for 
Churches are chiefly distinguished by the 
jumble of pinnacles and pointed arches 
which marks the modern Gothic. The most 
interesting are three designs for the resto- 
ration of the nave of St. Saviour’s Church, 
which were made at the time when the Ves- 
try in its profound judgment determined on 
the destruction and rebuilding of this por- 
tion of the edifice, 

The first in the Catalogue is Mr. Tite’s, the 
same gentlemen who is building a meeting- 
house for Mr. Irving ; this is decidedly the 
worst of the three. The West front, which 
is all that is shewn distinctly, is composed 
of portions of different ras of the Pointed 
style, mixed up with some specimens of the 
pure fantastic of the Wyatt school, and nei- 
ther assimilates with the eastern portion of 
the Church, or resembles the buildings of 
any age of English architecture. 

The next by Mr. Gwilt, jun. is the plain- 
est.of the three. There is an almost Norman 
solidity and heaviness in the architecture, 
but the design so entirely follows the resto- 
tation of the Choir, and is so completely in 
keeping with the original architecture of 
the Church, that no one can fail of award- 
ing to it the merit of its being the best de- 
sign. The parochial Committee has dis- 
played a superior taste and better judgment 
than its coustituents, by awarding the pre- 
mium of one hundred guineas to Mr, Gwilt ; 
and it is much to the credit of the members 
of this Committee, that when they found the 
destruction of the Nave decided upon, they 
should adopt a design so entirely harmo- 
nizing with the eastern restorations. The 
lancet windows and rough ashlaring of the 
walls, the heavy buttresses, with their low 
angular terminations, would to the casual 
admirer be less attractive than the last de- 
sign; but the chaste correctness of detail 
which forms the principal feature is to the 
scientific admirer of our national style of 
architecture, the highest merit av imita- 
tion of our antient architecture can claim. 

Mr. Mead’s design is deserving of great 
attention; like the preceding, it is formed 
upon the model of the eastern portion of 
the Church, though more florid and shewy 
than Mr. Gwilt’s. The flying buttresses are 
desizned from those existing at the Choir, but 
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it must be recollected that the originals, 
which have been so scrupulously copied by 
Mr. Gwilt, are additions of a later period 
than the main building, and though the 
restorer displayed the soundest judgment 
in retaining them in his work, they ought not 
to have formed part of an entirely new design. 
The lancet windows and general detail of the 
style, though far from incorrect in them- 
selves, are not copied from the original 
work of the Church, but are of an age 
yather later than that in which the east- 
ern end was. built. At the same time the de- 
sign is highly creditable to the architect, 
and is only surpassed by the superior cor- 
rectness and scrupulous attention to the ori- 
ginal building, which marks the work of Mr. 
Gwilt, and which, if the unfortunate priory 
Church is to he levelled with the earth by the 
dictates of a junto of unenlightened persons, 
whose numbers controul and counteract the 
superior intelligence of their opponents, it 
will in some degree be consolatory to see Mr. 
Gwilt’s design executed in its place. 

The proposed spire for Brighton new 
Church is flimsy; the architects of the mo- 
dern Gothic school are so remarkably fond 
of piercing through every portion of their 
stone-work, that they give their buildings 
so great an air of insecurity, that al- 
most. terrifies the spectator. If Mr. Barry 
had wanted a chaste design, the divcesan 
cathedral would have presented him. with 
one far superior to that he has formed, 
both in point of beauty and solidity. 

Mr. Robinson has exhibited at different 
times views of a Norman Church erected by 
him at Leamington, whose rowrid arches 
and solid tower display an antique and sin- 
gular appearance. To form a correct idea 
from the drawings of the propriety of the 
detail of the difficult style selected is not 
practicable, from the smallness of the size, 
but it appears to he correct ; if so, it is to an 
antiquary an interesting design. 

Mr. Pugin has given a design in the same 
style, which is entitled in the Catalogue as 
“a sepulchral chapel in the Norman style, 
to be erecte:! in the centre of the public 
cemetery of the City of London.” This 
building is polygonal, and looks far more 
like a summer-house than a chapel. Whe- 
ther it merely exists on paper, or whether 
White Conduit-fields are actually to be 
turned into a Jarge burying - ground, is a 
matter which I apprehend is as vet unde- 
cided. 

The two models of Hulme and Oldham 
Churches, in the Pointedstyle, are very neatly 
and ingeniously constructed in plaster of Paris; 
one of the sides of each is removed to shew 
the internal fittings up. The designs are 
very similar, and are not in the best style 
even of modern Pointed architecture. The 
towers of both are square, with pinnacles at 
the angles, but there is that air of lightness 
and flimsiness in the detail, which forms the 


” 


characteristic distinction between ancient 
Pointed architecture and modern Gothic, and 
serves to shew that modern architects have still 
much to learn before they can constructevena 
square tower, the most simple of all eleva- 
tions. As to the spires of antiquity, it will 
be long, very long, ere we can expect to see 
these grand and imposiug masonic triumphs 
correctly copied in modern buildings. 

A drawing and a large model of the 
tower of Waterloo, is in the Exhibition. 
Where it is to be erected, and from what 
source, we have yet to learn. The design 
is very good, and (if built) will, from its 
height, 280 feet, and dimensions, form a 
grand’ and imposing ornament to the Me- 
tropolis. It is circular in form, and some- 
what resembles the leaning tower at Pisa. 
A double peristyle of Corinthian columns, 
elevated on a flight of steps, surrounds the 
basement, and three other series of co- 
lumns and ante oceupy the height; the 
whole is finished with a dome, sustaining 
a colossal female statue. The lower parts 
are richly ornamented with groups of sculp- 
ture, and the whole design possesses an air 
of grandeur worthy the object for which it 
is erected. But when, I would ask, is this 
design likely to be realised? We have heard 
from the very day after the battle that a mo- 
nument was to be erected to commemorate 
the event, but it seemed, until this design 
was exhibited, to have been as far off com- 
pletion as at first. 

Mr. Smith’s design for Tottenham new 
Church is classical and elegant. The West 
front is Doric, and formed after the model 
of the Choragic monument of Thrasyllus. 
The same structure has been applied by Mr. 
Smith to the entrance of his office in Fre- 
derick’s-place, Old Jewry, and is also exhi- 
bited in the present year. It is to be re- 
gretted the design has not been adopted, 
as I should despair of seeing a better one 
chusen. This architect has shewn that he 
is fully competent to build a good Grecian 
Church. Why then should he waste his abili- 
ties in producing such buildings as Mitcham 
Church, which has already been under your 
consideration? (See vol. xct. iiop 17.) 

Let us hope that as an encouragement to 
the noble science of Architecture, if an Aca- 
demy, dedicated entirely to the improve- 
ment and encouragement of its professors, 
should not be founded; at least in any new 
building which may be erected for the Royal 
Academy, we shall see more space afforded 
for the drawings, and better accommodation 
for the visitors, in this department of the 
Exhibition. 





Tue Kino’s Pictures. 

His Majesty has sent the Carlton House 
Pictures to the British Institution in Pall 
Mall, in order that they may there remain 
open to public inspection, while his present 
town residence is pulling down, and Buck- 
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ingham House rebuilding. These pictures 
are in number 164, and, with scarcely an 
exception, of very uncommon merit. In 
Rembrandts this collection is entirely unri- 
valled: the four pieces which hang together 
in the principal room are, perhaps, the four 
first pictures, in their several styles, that 
Rembrandt ever painted. ‘The famous Por- 
trait of himself—the head of the old Rabbi 
—the splendid picture of the Burgomaster 
attending his wife's tuilette—and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. The Vandykes are also 
numerous, and they are almost all of the 
first class. The famous three heads of 
Charles [., one front face and two profiles, 
painted for the use of the Roman sculptor, 
who was to do his bust, is among them; as 
also two most graceful half-lengths of 
Maria Henrietta, and a splendid whole 
figure of Gaston of France. The Cuyps, 
Vanderveldes, Wouvermans, Ostades, Mie- 
rises, Jan Steens, &c, of the collection are 
also numerous. 


Pxreumatic EnoINe. 


Mr. Browne’s newly invented pneumatic 
engine for propelling a carriage against the 
ascent of a sharp acclivity, was receatly 
tried upon the steepest part of Shooter’s- 
hill. The place chosen for this trial, was 
where the ascent gains 134 inches in 12 
feet, and where the sandy surface of the 
new made road, by affording a yield.ng and 
clogging bed for coach wheels, presented 
every obstacle to the suceess of such an 
experiment. Notwithstanding these local 
disadvautages, Mr. Browne's engine, which 
was constructed upon a four-wheeled body, 
steadily conquered the ascent, and esta- 
blished its extraordinary power to move on- 
wards against the impediment of a precipi- 
tous surface. As it ascended the hill seven 
persons sat on the shafts, without making 
by their incumbrance any perceptible alter- 
ation in its motion. 


Stream NaviGcation. 


One of the greatest discoveries yet made 
in navigation has transpired, and the patent 
has been abandoned in consequence of the 
technicalities of the Patent Laws. Three- 
fourths of the fuel now used in steam navi- 
gation will be saved. The vapour of quick- 
silver is substituted for steam with similar 
machinery, and a few precautions to prevent 
any waste of the metal bya pipe on the 
safety valve. The bottom of the boiler, 
which is very small and strong, as compared 
with that now in use for producing steam, 
is conical, and the termination of the cone 
is in contact with the burning coals which 
surround it. Their heat is communicated 
almost instantaneously to the quicksilver in 
the boiler, throwing it into vapour, at the 
temperature of 656° of Fahrenheit. Its 
elasticity and power can be indefinitely in- 
ereased by heat, and the greater the elasti- 
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city produced, the greater the vacuum in the 
cylinder on opening the valve communicat- 
ing with the well.—The saving of stowage 
will be very considerable, anda ton of quick- 
silver will be sufficient for propelling a vessel 
to India and back again with 140 horse 
power. 

Captain Franxuin’s Arctic Lanp Expe- 

DITION. 


Dispatches have been received from Capt. 
Franklin, dated at Winter-quarters, Fort 
Franklin, on the Great Bear Lake, Sept. 6, 
in lat. 65. 11. N. long. 123.33, W. During 
the summer, three expeditions under Capt. 
Franklin, Lieut. Bach, and Dr. Richardson, 
were made, preparatory to the great objects 
to be undertaken next year. The expedi- 
tion under Capt. Franklin went to the 
mouth of Mackenzie river, which he found 
to discharge itself into an open sea; there 
is one island near its mouth, called by ( apt. 
Franklin Garry’s Island. From the summit 
of this land the Captain saw the sea to the 
northward all clear of ice or islands ; to the 
westward he saw the coast to a great dis- 
tance, his view terminating at very lofty 
mountains, which he calculates were in the 
longitude of 139 deg. west. The expedi- 
tron was to proceed early in the spring on its 
ulterior objects. The officers and men were 
all well and in high spirits, at the favourable 
citeumstances which had hitherto attended 
their proceedings. 


The following letter, from Capt. Franklin, 
dated as. ahove, is of a gratifying and inter- 
esting nature :— 

«* My dear Sir,—I do most heartily con- 
gratulate you on the prospect we had from 
Garry's Island, of a perfectly open sea, 
without a particle of ice, as it is another 
step gained in confirmation of your much 
contested hypothesis. We saw nothing to 
stop the ships, but, on the contrary, every 
thing around us strengthened my hope of 
their effecting the passage. The Indians, 
indeed, have a report, that between the 
Mackenzie and Copper Mine Rivers there 
is a point that wie far to the north- 
ward, which is generally surrounded with 
ice. If this be true, the ships may perhaps 
be checked in their progress for a time, but 
I think they will not be altogether stupped, 
providing they have been enabled to get at 
the main shore to the eastward from Re- 
geot’s Inlet. No Indian, however, with 
whom I have spoken on my recent visit to 
the sea, can speak of this point, or of the 
obstruction, from his own observation; and 
the report seems, like many others current 
among them, to have passed from generation 
to generation, which at the first had but 
little ground to stand upon. The Indians, 
in fact, know nothing of the coast, the 
knowledge of the sea-shore being entirely 
confined to the Esquimaux, with whom we 
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have not as yet had any communication. 
They are employed during the summer in 
catching whales, and in other marine pur- 
suits, to the eastward of the Mackenzie, to 
which, I believe, they return in the winter. 
Their neighbours, the Quarrellers of Mac- 
kenzie, or the Lancheose of the traders, re- 
semble them very much in appearance, 
dress, and manner, and many of the Esqui- 
maux words, which Augustus understood, 
were in use among them ; but, as it is too 
often the case with the neighbouring tribes 
of these Aborigines, they are almost always 
at war with each other. Fortunately for us, 
however, terms of peace were settled last 
summer between them and the Esquimaux, 
which we shall, of course, endeavour to 
strengthen, if we meet them altogether. 
The Quarrellers were quite delighted at see- 
ing Augustus with us, and assured us there 
would be no fear of the Esquimaux receiv- 
ing us in a hostile manner, as they had 
already been apprized by them of our inten- 
tion to visit their lands; and the reason for 
our doing so could be more fully explained 
by him than they could do. 

«© We saw many moose and rein deer, and 
large flocks of gecse and swans at the mouth 
of the river, which, no doubt, are to be 
found on its low shores during the whole of 
the warm season; and probably the animals 
retire to the woods in the winter, which are 
not far distant from the coast. The long 
tract of alluvial ground which is passed in 
the descent of the Mackenzie is well co- 
vered with pines, even as high as 68} north, 
which would afford good shelter for apy 
animals. 

«©The Rocky Mountain range is seen 
through nearly the whole course of the 
river after passing the south branch of Mac- 
kenzie, at no great distance from its bauks, 
running in about W.N.W. true direction ; 
but they do not appear so high as I had 
been led to expect till you reach the sea, 
and then they attain an immense elevation, 
and seem to form the sea coast to the west- 
ward. We shall probably pass very near 
them the next summer, and be able to give 
some account of them. If a judgment 
might be formed from a very distant shape 
and appearance, I should suppose these to 
be volcanic. On Garry’s Island we found 
plenty of coal and bitumen, embodied in the 
black earth of which it is composed ; but I 
find Dr. Richardson has given you a cur- 
sory outline of the geology of the river and 
this lake; my imperfect information on this 
point may therefure be spared, I can only 
assure you 1 have more than once wished 
the expedition could transport some of the 
fine limestone cliffs that bound the river to 
the vicinity of the Thames ; we might then 
soon be enriched by contracting not only to 
supply the material for the new London 
Bridge, but also to satisfy the present rage 
fur building at a very cheap rate. 


[June, 


«* We are now in the very bustle of finish- 
ing our own buildings, which, however, are 
not of stone, as you may suppose, but of 
wood. The house is situated closely to the 
borders of the lake, for the convenience of 
the fishery, which is to be our main support, 
though we hope to catch a few reindeer on 
their march to the south next month. My 
Jand friends, during my absence, have 
named the house Port Franklin, which, at 
their solicitation, I have permitted to stand, 
or I intended to have given it the name of 
Reliance. 

‘*T have discharged all the Canadian voy- 
ageurs that Mr. Dease could spare, in order 
to reduce our establishment to as small a 
number as possible; we are now, therefore, 
nearly a British party. All the men have 
conducted themselves extremely well, and 
they quite enjoy the service. We must 
endeavour to keep them as merry and active 
as we can during the winter. 

‘* I cannot sufficiently praise the officers, 
who have been constantly on the alert, and 
mest zealous in the cause, as you will sup- 
pose from our having done what we have, 
avd got seated here at such an early period, 
neatly a month before the Company's ser- 
vants get to their winter quarters. We 
were just six months from leaving Liver- 
pool to the Arctic Sea. 

** Joun Frankiin.” 





Suaxsperian Museum. 


Mr. Bisset, the proprietor of the Pictare 
Gallery at Leamington Spa, has fixed on an 
eligible situation at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
where he intends to build a Shaksperian 
Museum, and we are happy to find that the 
design is approved of an! patronized by the 
principal Nobility, Gentry, and Magistracy 
of the County. 


M. Cornu.tot’s BaLtoon. 


June 24. Mons. Cornillot made’ his pro- 
mised ascent in his balloon inflated with 
hydrogen gas, from the gardens of the Evre 
Arms Tavern, a place opposite St. John’s 
Wood Farm. The gurdens were but thinly 
attended, though the adjoining roads and 
eminences were crowded. Mons, Cornillot 
had keld outa promise that he would at any 
point of elevation, and for any length of 
time, sail in a horizontal direction. This 
was a fact worth attending to, as, if accom- 
plished, it would prove the first approach 
towards the government of balloons, and 
consequently rendering their application to 
any useful purpose. The inflation of the 
balloon, which was a very handsome one, 
was not completed until six o’clock, when 
the attendants proceeded to unloose the 
moorings, clear the machine of incum- 
brances, and affix the car. The aérouauts, 
Cornillot and Jolliffe, took their seats, and 
the balloon rose perpendicularly for the 
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space of a few seconds, the two gentlemen 
waving their flags, when it took a southerly 
direction. This was the moment of the 
most intense excitement, and every one ad- 
dressed himself to ascertain whether Mons. 
Cornillot made good his promise of pro- 
ceeding in a horizontal course for some 
distance. The balloon at this time cer- 
tainly seemed so to sail, but it was difficult 
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for the spectators in the gardens to satisfy 
themselves on this point, in consequence of 
their direction under the balloon. It ap- 
peared to maintain this course, still bearing 
towards the south, for the space of four or 
five minutes, when ballast was observed to 
fall, and immediately the balloon ascended 
rapidly, and was soon out of sight. 


—¢$— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or AnTiQuaries, 

June 1. Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. in 
the Chair. 

A paper was read, On the Origin of the 
Pointed Arch in Architecture, as indicated 
by certain buildings erected in Sicily by the 
Saracens; by Sidoey Smirke, Esq. in a let- 
ter to Mr. Ellis. In this paper Mr. Smirke 
describes the Cooba and the Ziza, two pa- 
laces of the Saracen Emirs, near Palermo, 
erected in the eleventh century. The 
former is now a barrack for Austrian ca- 


. valry, and the latter is still inhabited by a 


noble Palermitan family. These buildings 
resemble in many respects the finest remains 
of oriental architecture in Spain, and in the 
singular corbels and pendant. ornaments the 
Alhambra in particular. ‘They have on the 
exterior, below the cornice, inscriptions in 
the Arabic character, forming a sort of 
frieze extending all round each building; 
and this characteristic of Eastern edifices is 
also repeated around the head of a door- 
way in one of them, Both contain pointed 
arches, which are indubitably portions of 
the original structures ; and we thus have 
evidence of the employment of that style of 
architecture by the Saracens themselves a 
century before the first Crusade; and Mr, 
Smirke deems the generally-received opinion 
correct, that the Crusaders introduced it 
into European practice. He obviates an 
objection of the Cooba and Ziza having 
beea possibly built by the Normans, by @ 
comparison of them with some undoubted 
Norman structures stil! existing at Palermo. 
He also investigates in some degree the 
history of those Saracen edifices, and enters 
into an enquiry respecting the origin of the 
names they bear. 

June 8. Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the 
Chair. 

A letter from Dr. Meyrick, F.S.A. to 
Mr. Ellis, was read, On the Cognizance of 
the Feather. Dr. M. shews, in this com- 
munication, that the Ostrich feathers burne 
in later times by various families, in badges, 
crests, &e. were anciently Falcon or Estridge 
feathers, derived from the distinctive mark 
of nebility in Ancient Asia, as well as in 
Europe, the right of hawking. The term 
Estriige, being erroneously written Estrich, 
was in process of time corrupted into Os- 
frich, and thus gave cise to the false bear- 
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ing of Ostrich feathers, instead of those of 
the Falcon. Dr. Meyrick also investigates 
the origin of the badge of the Princes of 
Wales, and refutes the stories of its origin 
to which Joshua Barnes and our later his- 
torians have given currency; proving that 
it was borne by Edward 11. and all his 
other sons as well as the Black Prince; 
with some conjectures relative to the mottos 
** Houmont”’ and ** Ich dien.” Dr, M. states 
that feathers were not worn in helmets until 
the reign of Henry the Fifth; and that the 
Black Prince could uot have been so called 
from the hue of his armour, being always 
represented in bright or in gilt armour, but 
froin the colour of the jupon he wore over it. 

June 15. Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. in 
the Chair. 

N. H. Nicolas, Esq. communicated se- 
veral transcripts of ancient manuscripts ia 
the Harleian and other collections relating 
to various portions of our national history, 

Adjourned to Nov. 16, 





The whole of the pews in St. Andrew's 
Church, Plymouth have been removed for 
the purpose of re-seating and improving the 
interior, A beautifully carved osk screen 
has been brought to light, extending quite 
across the centre, dividing the uave from 
the chancel, and forming at the southera 
end of the building a small chapel or retreat. 
This screen is supposed to be coeval with 
the edifice, which was erected in the 12th 
century; and is similar to one standing in 
Plymstock Church. Several ancient coins 
have been found, one of Edward I. 


Otv Encuisu Corns, 

One of the most curious articles in the 
20th volume of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety established at Copenhagen for the cul- 
tivation of Scandinavian Literature, is a 
paper by Professor Ramus, in which he 
states that, in 1822, a peasant of the island 
of Zealand, in ploughing his field, turned 
up above thirteen hundred pieces of silver, 
Danish, English, and German, all of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Among 
them are ninety English pieces of the times 
of Ethelred the Second, Harold Harefoot, 
and Edward the Confessor. M. Ramus 
promises a detailed description of al! these 
coins which are at present in the King’s 
cabinet. 
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*¢ Israel's harp of heavenly tone 
Was ne'er so sweetly swept, 
As when the captives sat them down 
By Babylon, and wept.” 


PLEASURE may strike the sounding shell, 


Its revel sympathies awaking, 
And Joy, in frolic-mood, may dwell 
Upon its chords, and touch them well, 
Yet wilder music making, 
But sweeter are the tones they borrow, 
When trembling in the hand of sorrow. 


Tho’ Mirth should roll its sounds away, 
As o’er the quivering chord he lingers, 
With dizzing din, and wild deray, 
I care not when he checks his stay 
Or stays his flying fingers, 
Albeit every heart be bounding, 
What time his miustrelsy is souncing. 


But Grief’s sad music has the power 
To move the heart and charm the feel- 
ing :— 
Tho’ fo skies around us lour, 
’Tis but to bring the genial shower, 
New light and life revealing ; 
And sorrow thus; all darkness seeming, 
Induces pleasure’s bright and beaming. 
D. A. Buiton. 


—_@— 
ON A STRAW. 
By Wiiuuam Lieve. 


HOU wither'd stem! I still may find, 
Tho’ gaz’d on by none oter eye, 
In thee, the sport of ev’ry wind, 
Some admonition from on high; 
An atom or a straw may tell, 
And teach to man his duty well. 


When youth and beauty bloom no more, 
Thro’ haggard age, and dire decay, 
When life’s delusions all are o’er, 
And ev'ry charm has pass'd away, 
How fit this faded straw to be, 
Mate emblem of mortality. 


Borne by a breeze, as man with hope, 
When thousands were thine early shield, 
Whilst waving in thy single scope, 
As mortals o’er an ampler field, 
But ah, how short the bloom, the date, 
Thy golden dyes how desolate ! 


And where are they ? and where art thou ? 
So desolate in thy decay, 

Thine early bloom, thy beauty now, 
And all thy pride have pass’d away, 

And nothing in thy stem is seen, 

But only this—that chou hast been / 


POETRY. 


Yes, to the gaudy robes of state, 

Thy silken tresses were divine, 
But wither'd is thy bloom of late, 

And their's shall be the fate of thine ; 
For never more may’st thou disclose 
The splendour once that vied with those. 


‘Tis past, the little month, the hour, 
When thou wert all the gazer’s theme, 
As transient as a noon-day shower, 
As baseless asa midnight dream ; 
And yet I blush that thou can’st tell, 
And teach te me my duty well. 
Leicester, Feb. 10. 


— op -- 
SONNET, 


Written Aug. 25, 1825, to Lord De Dux- 
STANVILLE, on his return to his native 
County. 

wyis like the old times conjar'd back again, 

Ring, ring the bells! ring meirily! 
Renew 

Your rivalry of Greece, ye wrestlers ! Hurl, 

Hurlers ! your silver ball across the plain, 

To Faith and Fealty where Tehidy true 

For ages did her crimson flags unfurl 

To glory, from her crenellated roof! 

Once more DunsTANViLLe comes! in man's 

behoof 

Prompt to put forth transcending powers! 

view 

The festal banners float and flash aloof ! 

And lo! where bounding laughs Bulerium’s 

surge, 

Another ancient Worthy to our shores, 

Whilst democrats their flight in terror urge, 

(Shall I Sv. Ausyn name?) his patriot 

Love restores ! R. Potwuete. 


oO - 


On the late Rev. Cuantes Symmons, D. D. 
By Joun Tayvor, Esq. 


GAIN, dear Symmons, must I waft asigh 
* the cold bed where thy pale reliques 
ie ; 
Again pay tribute to thy honour’d bier, 
A heart-felt tribute, Friendship’s votive tear. 
Alas! what various powers were lately shine, 
Learning’s vast stores, touch'd with a flame 
divine, 
Affection spreading from thy kindred race, 
To all mankind, whate’er their state or 


place. 
Then should thy friends below restrain their 
grief, 
And just reflection yield them sure relief, 
For now, releas'd from ev'ry human care, 
Thy future fate immortal bliss to share. 














ey 
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Methinks I see thee reach the Heav'nly 
sphere, 

And gain thy due reward for merit /2re: 

Vircit receives thee with a grateful smile, 

As thou hadst brought his Muse to Free- 
dom’s Isle, 

Where thou her various charms so well hast 
shewn, [own. 

That Britain’s language seems, indeed, her 

A task e’en mighty Dryden vainly try’d, 

Who gave her strength, but not her grace 


supply’d. 
Suaksrears and Mitton jointly next ap- 
pear, [eheer, 
To greet thy with a welcome 


And well their mutual homage thou may’st 
claim, 

The Champion of their works and moral fame. 

The Stacyrite seems pleas’d in thee to find 

The Poet’s fire and Critic's skill combin’d. 

At length with Bards I see thee take thy 
place, 

Renown’d on earth for genius, judgment, 
grace. 


--—o>— 
IDYL 
ON NEGRO SLAVERY. 


“« As long as I havea woice to speak, this 
question shall mever be at rest.” . Fox. 

“ A trate founded on ittiquity, and catried on, 
with such circrimstances of horror, must be 


abolished.” WItserrorce. 
*T'WAS thine, O Fox! to bid oppression 
ce [Peace ! 


ase, 
And give the Negre Virtue—Freedom— 
For you the willing Muse her theme shall 
Taise, [praise ; 
And helpless orphans chaunt your matchless 
For you shall fall the Negro-widow’s tear, 
While spoilers base shall shrink with coward 
fear ! 
And Wixzerrorcs! illustrious as the sun, 
Thy fame shall be, while years their circuit 


run; 
Thou indefatigable! noble friend ! 
For Liberty resolv'd thy life to spend ; 
On Freedom’s altar stands thy sacred 
name, [{fame,— 
And unborn Negroes will resound thy 
The world throughout, where’er oppres- 
sion’s known, 
From Nova Zembla to the Torrid Zone! 
While Britain’s sons in Freedom earn 
their bread, 
Their Liberty secure—what need they dread? 
Unlike to Arrica’s oppressed clan, 
Disgrace to Liberty—disgrace to man ! 
For power despotic reigns triumphant there, 
And humbles fellow-men to low despair ! 
Ye sons of Albion, who live secure, 
Unconscious of the ills poor Slaves endure 
Gent. Mac. June, 1826, . 
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Ye little know, beyond th’ Atlantic waves, 
What num’rous victims ptess untimely 


graves ; 
Or more unhappy, exiled from their home, 
In bonds and fetters, sad and friendless roam. 
Poor fugitives! compell'd on India’s strand, 
To writhe beneath the oppressor’s ruthless 


hand, 
And drag the chain of Slavery at his will, 
While thoughts of friends and home their 
bosoms fill ; 
Fond Hope does never from their bosoms 


flee, 
But whispers still of home and Liberty! 
O Tuov Att Mercy! who will mercy 


ive, 

Who is us being, and who bade us live ; 
Form’d us to bear life’s sorrows and its 

leagth, [st ; 
And made our busthens equal sy 
Befriend the Negroes in their depths of 

woe, . [bestow : 
And ease that. bondage, which white men 
Give Slaves their freedom! and thy Mating 

send! [end 


By Curist’s Revemrrion ! let aut Suavery 
Cambridge. T.N, 


Qe 


LINES 
On the Death of dn Infant. 


HAST thou e’er seen in April morn 
A Snow-drop the warm glade adorn, 

With open cup and dews o’erspread, 

Raising its beauteous modest head ; 

When straight the clouds have overcast, 

Its sweetness yielding to the blast ? 

Hast thou the opening Rose-bud seen, 

Bursting its mossy coat of green, 

But ere the tender leaves can blow, 

A deadly canker lays it low ? 

So thou, my Child, my opening Rose, 

My Snowdrop that no longer blows, 

Thy sainted spirit quickly fled, 

No cloud thy cherub face o’erspread, 

Save when thy meek imploring eye 

Excited oft the struggling sigh. 

Sweet babe, upon thy luckless bier 

One link is loos’d that binds us here ; 

One step along the road is trod, 

That leads us nearer to our God. 

Oh may we then with steady view 

Look forward and the path pursue, 

And as our prospeets brighter glow, 

Spurn at the fleeting joys below ; 

May we, as Time with rapid flight 

Bears us to everlasting light, 

Like thee in Death’s embraces smile, 

Absorb’d in ar a themes the while, 

Till struggling into life we free 

The soul of her mortality. B. 
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HISTORICAL 


(June, 


CHRONICLE. 


cnieQposis 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


May 31, The two Hoases were this day 
prorogued. The Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Marquis of 
Conyngham, the Earl of Harrowby, and the 
Earl Shaftesbury, having taken their seats as 
Commissioners, the Yeoman Usher of the 
Black Rod was directed to summon the 
Commons. The Royal assent was then no- 
tified to the two Corn Bills, and to fourteen 
other public and private Bills. The Lord 
Chancellor then read the following speech: 
“‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ His Majesty commands us to inform 
you, that the state of the public business 
enabling his Majesty to close the Session at 
a period of the year the most convenient for 
a General Election, it is his Majesty’s in- 
tention to dissolve, without delay, the pre- 
sent Parliament, and to direct the issue of 
Writs for the calling of a new one. His 
Majesty cannot take leave of you without 
commanding us to express his Majesty’s 
deep sense of the zeal and public spirit 
which you have constantly displayed in the 
discharge of your several important func- 
tions. His Majesty particularly acknow- 
ledges the promptitude and discretion with 
which you fone applied yourselves to the 
objects specially recommended to you by 
his Majesty at the commencement of this 
Session; and his Majesty confidently hopes 
that the good effect of your deliberations 
will be manifested in the improved stability 
of public and private credit. His Majesty 
has the satisfaction to inform you, that the 
distinguished skill, bravery, and success, 
with which the operations of the British 
arms, in the dominions of the King of Ava, 
have been carried on, have led to the signa- 
ture, upon highly honourable terms, of a 
preliminary treaty with that Sovereign, 
which his Majesty has every reason to ex- 
pect will be the foundation of a secure and 
permanent peace. His Majesty further 
commands us to repeat to you, that his Ma- 
jesty’s earnest endeavours ioe continued to 
be unremittingly exerted to prevent the 
breaking out of hostilities among nations, 
and to put an end to those which still un- 
happily exist, as well in America as in 
Europe. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** His Majesty commands us to thank 
you for the provision which you have made 
for the service of the year. His Majesty’s 
attention will be constantly directed to the 
reduction of the public expenditure in every 
degree that may be consistent with the due 


maintenance of the security, honour, and 
interests of his kingdom. 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 
*¢ We are specially commanded to assure 
ou, that his Majesty’s paternal feelings 
ae been deeply affected by the distresses 
which have prevailed among the manufac- 
turing classes of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
by the exemplary patience with which those 
distresses have been generally borne. His 
Majesty trusts that the causes out of which 
the partial stagnation of employment has 
arisen, are, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, in a course of gradual abatement. 
His Majesty is confident that your pre- 
sence and example, in your several Coun- 
ties, will contribute to maintain and en- 
courage the loyal and orderly spirit which 
rvades the great body of his people ; and 
is Majesty relies upon your disposition, to 
inculeate that harmony and mutual good 
will among the several great interests of the 
country, upon which the common prosperity 
of them all essentially depends.” 

Then a commission tor proroguing the 
Parliament was read. After which the 
Lord Chancellor said, 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*¢ By virtue of his Majesty’s commission, 
under the great seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in his Ma- 
jesty’s name, and in obedience to his com- 
mand, prorogue this Parliament to Wednes- 
day, the seh day of June next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is ac- 
cordingly prorogued to Wednesday the 14th 
day of June next.” 





The Gazette of June 2d contained a Pro- 
clamation by the King for dissolving the 
Parliament, who were consequently dis- 
charged from their attendance on the 14th 
June. The Writs were made returnable on 
the 25th of July. Two other Proclamations 
were signed by the King at the same time; 
one for the election of sixteen Representa- 
tive Scotch Peers, which is to take place at 
Holyrood House on the 15th of July; the 
other for the election of Representative 
Irish Peers. No general election takes 

lace among the Irish Peers, as the Lay 
presentative Peers of Ireland hold the 
trust for life, and the Lords Spiritual of that 
Kingdom sit each for a Session in rotation 
of their respective Sees. 

The Elections in different parts of the 

country have been carried on with great 
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spirit. The number of new candidates is 
stated at nearly two hundred, though Mid- 
dlesex, Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c. have not 
been contested, owing probably to the great 
expence attending a county election, The 
boroughs have been chiefly the boons of 
contention, Some of the contests have 
been extremely severe, and there have been 
some instances of violence and outrage on 
the part of the populace. Preston, for 
instance, where Mr. Cobbett was a candi- 
date, has been one continued scene of tu- 
multuous uproar. At Carlisle the military 
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were called in, to protect Sir Philip Mus- 
grave, one of the candidates who was 
very unpopular with the mob, when, we 
regret to say, some lives were lost, and 
others wounded. But, on the whole, we 
believe there has been less rioting among 
the lower orders, and more gentleman! 
feeling among the candidates towards eac: 
other, than was ever remembered. 

When the returns are completed, we shall 
not fail to give a perfect and correct list of 
all the Members, distinguishing those who 
have been newly returned. 


ny 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Tut Jesuirs,—These pestilential bigots 
are every day acquiring greater ascendancy, 
and are openly patronised by the Govera- 
ment. The French Ministers have pub- 
licly recognised the existence of the Jesuits 
in France, and the existence of what has 
been called the Congregation. The Bishop 
of Hermopolis, the Minister of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs, has allowed, by his speech in 
the Chamber of Deputies, that there are 
seven colleges under the exclusive direction 
of the Jesuits. He likewise made known 
the origin and progress of the Congregation ; 
but he declared, at the same time, that he 
never wished to become a member of it, 
although he had been often solicited on the 
subject. This congregation is a secret so- 
ciety, formed and directed by the Jesuits. 
Its avowed or apparent objects are the exer- 
cises of piety. The motives which its ene- 
mies ascribe to it are ambition, and the 
desire of directing the proceedings of the 
Government. We hear in the society the 
names of the members of whom it is com- 
posed, under this name of the Jeswites de 
robe Courte; because it is said they only 
differ from the real Jesuits by their external 
appearance. The Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Worship has admitted that several members 
of this secret society had attained high 
employments, and that they had rendered 
their brethren signal services. He quoted 
as an instance the late Duke of Montmo- 
reney, the Governor of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux. Some Deputies hinted, that among 
the number of lay Members, there were 
some more elevated in dignity than the Mi- 
nisters themselves. 

In the Archbishoprick of Rouen rather a 
terrible explosion has occurred. One of 
those crusades of terror and inquiry, which 
are termed ‘* Missions ”’ in the Popish text, 
had been attempted in the district. A ca- 
valcade of all manner of priests and digni- 
taries was set on foot, and a general penance, 
preaching, and confessional, was imposed. 
The heretical recusancies of the age were 


very formally expounded, and a dutiful obe- 


dience to the church in general, and to the 
missionary preachers in particular, was set 
forth with all the cursing andeozenage which 
have been made, for so many years, the con- 
venient instruments of Rome. The people, 
however, did not seem to be quite prepared 
to throw themselves into the arms of the 
gentle and suffering descendants of Loyola; 
and with a spirit which must be admired, in 
& moment made known to the authorities 
that their quarters were likely to be rather 
too hot to hold them. 

The zeal of the Jesuits in France has be- 
come so great, that they exact from the 
shopkeepers who supply the Royal House- 
hold a proof of their going to confession, 
under the penalty of losing his Majesty's 
custom, A short time ago one of the 
tradesmen of the Duchess of Berry received 
an order to produce his confessional ticket. 
He immediately ran to the curé of his parish, 
but the latter, before delivering to him the 
requisite certificate, exacted from him a 
general confession. The tradesman, whose 
balance-sheet with the church had not been 
struck for a long time, and who did not wish 
to lose the royal custom, left the curé and 
went to another priest, whom he expected 
to find less severe; but be could not suc- 
ceed, and therefore was not allowed to sup- 
ply the Duchess any longer. 


SPAIN. 

Spain is still, and probably long will be, 
the theatre of political disturbances. An 
account is given in the Quotidienne, dated 
Madrid, the 6th inst. of a most aggravated 
case of assassination perpetrated in the 
streets of Madrid in open day, in which the 
King, to the manifest destruction of order 
and subordination, has been weak enough 
to pardon the murderer. 

Cadiz and Gibraltar letters mention, that 
several guerilla parties are now roving about 
the mountainous district of Andalusia, bid- 
ding defiance to the local authorities. One 
of them lately carried off 50 horses belong- 
ing to the French Garrison in Cadiz, which 
were at pasture in the neighbourhood of 
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Chiclana, This party the next day attacked 
the Carthusian Convent, in the vicinity of 
Xerez, and compelled the monks to give 
them a sum of money, and a supply of 
horses. The chief rendezvous of these par- 
ties is the Serrania de Ronda. The French 
seem to take no notice of them. One party 
entered the small town of Marchena, and 
levied a contribution on the inhabitants. 

On the 15th and 17th of May the city of 
Grenada was visited by repeated and severe 
shocks of earthquakes, attended with tre- 
mendous subterraneous rumblings. 


CORSICA. 


A letter from Ajaccio, dated May 8, says, 
*¢the bandit Theodore, celebrated for so 
many atrocious crimes, has just assassinated 
two gendarmes in the vicinity of Corte. The 
history of this man’s life exhibits, in’ a ter- 
rible manner, to what extraordinary lengths 
the Corsican mountaifieers will ‘carry their 
revenge. About two years ago” Theodore 
received a summons to repair to Ajaccio, to 
have his name inscribed among the con- 
scripts for the army. This summons he 
would not obey, but fled to the mountains, 
having previously requested the Brigadier of 
Gendarmes, with whom he was acquainted, 
to let him know, in case orders should 
come to have him arrested. A few days 
after, he received an invitation to sup with 
the Brigadier, who said that no orders had 
yet reached him respecting his arrest. Wine 
was supplied in abundance, and Theodore 
became in a complete state of intoxication : 
he was then bound hand and foot, and con- 
veyed to the prison of Ajaccio. He escaped 
from thence without much difficulty, and 
arming himself with a carbine proceeded to 
the barracks of the gendarmerie, where he 
shot the Brigadier, who was at dinner with 
his family. He then returned to his village, 
assembled the inhabitants, and told them 
what he had done ; he swore that his revenge 
was not in any degree satisfied, but that he 
would murder every gendarme who might 
come in his way. The dreadful oath has 
been cruelly fulfilled, and although heavy 
rewards have been offered for his appre- 
hension, all is in vain: the country people 
will give no information respecting him; 
and when an opportunity offers, they afford 
him every assistance. He wars with none 
but gendarmes ; five had already met death 
by his hands last year. Although enduring 
the most horrid privations, and subsisting 
only on the game and wild fruits with which 
the isle abounds, his bed composed of leaves, 
his habitation a cavern, yet this outcast, or 
bandit of novel species, has never been ac- 


cused of perpetrating a single robbery. Se- 
veral young men have recently joined him ; 
and these daring bandits strike such terror 
into the gendarmes, that they dare not stir 
unless in company. 


Foreign News. 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The differences between Russia and Tur- 
key, which were expected to lead to a san- 
guinary conflict, have been amicably ad- 
justed, the Porte having acceded, t 
unconditionally, to the demands of the 
former power. The sudden compliance of 
the Divan with the conditions insisted on is 
ascribed to the complete co-operation found 
to exist on that subject hetween the great 
European Powers. All of them supported, 
through their Ambassadors, the peremptory 
demands of the English Minister for the 
fulfilment of the treaty of Bucharest ; and 
the Porte having in vain attempted to create 
@ counter-interest in any quarter, had no 
alternative left but submission. 


GREECE, 

A letter from the Greek Arehbishop Igna- 
tius details the capture of Tripolizza by the 
Greeks. That place was recovered by the 
gallant Nicetas, on the 13th of May, three 
weeks after the fall of Missolonghi. Ibra- 
him Pacha made repeated efforts to release 
and save Tripolizza, but they were all una- 
vailing. The Greeks had this time taken 
care to occupy all the passes, and defended 
them so bravely, that the disciplined Egypt- 
ians and their Christian Chiefs were repulsed 
in all their attempts to penetrate into the 
interior of the Morea, and compelled to fall 
back on Patras, after having experienced 
considerable losses. The new Government 
acted with much energy. A great vumber 
of intriguers, both native and foreign, had 
received orders to quit the Peloponnesus ; 
and the sailors had been induced to give 
their services for six months gratis to their 
country. The gratifying intelligence is also 
conveyed by the Archbishop, that 700 
women and children had succeeded in effect- 
ing their escape with the portion of the 
garrison of Missolonghi which had cut its 
way through the enemy ; they were all safely 
arrived at the camp at Cravari. The cap- 
tives sent to be sold at Arta and Prevesa did 
not exceed 1,000. 

A private letter from Zante, dated the 
15th ult. says, “* The details of the sacking 
of Missolonghi are but imperfectly known ; 
but we know that Ibrahim cut off 5 or 6000 
heads, some of which were sent off daily to 
Constantinople. The body of Bishop Joseph 
was salted whole, as a present for the Sultan. 
The women and young girls were distributed 
to the officers and privates, to be disposed 
of as each thought proper. The churches 
were all destroyed, except one, which was 
converted into a mosque. Previous to being 
murdered, the people found at Missolonghi 
were put to the torture, for the purpose of 
extracting from them whether there was not 
treasure hidden in the fortress.—Upon the 
Christian legations at Constantinople re- 
ceiving intelligence of the fall of Misso- 
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longhi, they sent their dragomans to con- 
gratulate the Sultan, and there, on entering 
the Palace, had to pass amidst trophies. of 
heads, and festoons formed of ears and 


GERMANY. 


A letter from Schotten, dated June 5, 

ives the following melancholy aceount of 
. ravages caused by a natural phesomenon 
in that neighbourhood. Onthe3rd, during 
an intolerable heat, with a perfect calm, 
heavy thunder-clouds coming from the 
South, collected about the summits of the 
Vogelberg, and about five in the afternoon 
poured down a tremendous deluge, which, 
tushing from the mountain, carried away 
entire fields, and poured into the valley in 
which the village of Eschenrod, and five 
others, are situated, At Eschenrod the 
whole collected into one stream, which 
poured its desolating course to the village : 
this was the work of a few minutes; the 
whole road which passes through the village 
was at once thirty feet under water, which 
rose in waves as high as a house, entirely 
destroyed the causeway, rooted up the 
trees, carried off timber, immense stones 
and waggons, undermined the foundations 
of the buildings on the road, and swept away 
entire houses with their mhabitants. In 
this manner 21 persons perished. 


EAST INDIES, 


Intelligence has been received from Com- 
modore Sir James Brisbane, Commander of 
his Majesty’s naval forces on the East India 
station, announcing that in consequence of 
the perfidious evasions of the Burmese au- 
thorities, in regard to the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, General Sir Archibald 
Campbell found himself under the necessity 
of renewing hostilities with that power. 
The time granted for the ratification — 
expired on the 18th of January, Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell put his army in motion on 
the following day, and so well planned and 
vigorous were his operations, that the enemy 
were unable to oppose effectual resistance 
in any point. Their head-quarters at Mel- 
loun were attacked with such bravery that 
the whole of the works were speedily car- 
tied by storm; the enemy, defeated with 
great loss, fled in the utmost confusion, 
leaving our gallant army in possession of 
Melloun, with all the ordnance, boats, 
stores, and some treasure; and it is stated 
that Sir A. Campbell had issued a proclama- 
tion, in which those provinces ceded, or 
placed under the protection of Great Bri- 
tain by the treaty, were called upon to 
declare themselves independent of the King 
of Ava, and promising them the support of 
Great Britain in maintaining them as sepa- 
Tate states. 

In p.457 we noticed the capture of the 
important fortress of Bhurtpore. The fol- 
lowing particulars are takeu ~ the official 
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despatch :——On the. morning of the 24th of 
December the batteries opened; and in the 
course of that day eight 1$-pounders played 
on a part of the works called Kuddum-Kun- 
dee, and fifteen mortars on another point, 
called Buldeo Singh’s ‘garden. On the 
night of the 24th the working parties were 
a good deal annoyed by the enemy's match- 
lock men; some of our men were killed, and 
Captain Smith of the Engineers, and Ensign 
Geils of the 60th regiment, were wounded. 
On the 26th, an advanced battery, mounting 
ten guns, was completed, between the two 
former positions. Several of the defences 
were now destroyed, and terrible execution 
was done to the town, which had been set 
on fire several times. On the night of this 
day the conflagration was awfully grand. 
Prior tu the 26th several of the better class 
of inhabitants contrived to effect their escape 
from the town with their families; and on 
the evening of that day a small party of 
cavalry also escaped. On the following 
evening 220 more of the cavalry endeavoured 
to force their way through our pickets, but 
were opposed, and a sharp conflict took 

lace, in which Captains Chambers and 
Palmer, and Lieut. Brooke, were wounded ; 
almost all the enemy, however, were killed 
or made prisoners. Burwent Singh, son of 
the late Rajah, will be restored to his do- 
minions as the rightful heir. 


AFRICA. 


Accounts from Cape Coust, dated 30th 
April, state that there is every probability 
of that part of the coast being involved in 
war, It had been for some time rumoured 
that the Ashantees were on the move. In- 
formation has arrived that the King, with 
the whole of his army, has left Commassee, 
and is now near the frontier; but it is not 
knewn upon what quarter he meditates an 
attack, whether Cape Coast, Annamaboo, 
or Accra.—Trade is, and has been for a long 
time, completely at a stand. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Emperor of the Brazils has resigned 
all claim to the sovereignty of Portugal. It 
is transferred in form to his daughter Donna 
Maria, but in reality to his brother, the in- 
tended husband of that Princess. 

Private letters describe the blockade of 
the river Plate as having destroyed the 
rising commercial prosperity of Buenos 
Ayres and its dependencies. The high roads, 
in that country are the rivers, and these are 
completely in the hands of the Brazilians. 
The communication from one place to ano- 
ther is thus cut off, and the usual supply of 
flour, liquor, spirits, tobacco, and other 
foreign produce, is wholly excluded. The 
consequence is, that foreign goods have 
risen to three or four times their former 
value; and living is now twice as dear at 
Buenos Ayres as at London. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 
ee 


GazetTs Promotions. 
War-Office, May 19.—14th regt. foot, 
Brevet Major M. Everard, to be Major ; 
44th ditto, Brevet Lient.-col. F. S. Tidy, 
to be Lieut.-col.; 92d ditto, Capt. J. L. 
Verity, to be Major.—Brevet : Aretas Wm. 
Young, esq. late Lieut.-col. on the half-pay 
of 3d West-India rect. to have the rank of 
Lieut:-col. in the West Indies ouly; Capt. 
Forbes Champagne, 20th foot, to be Ma. 
jor.—Unattached: Major John Spink, 92d 
foot, to be Lieut.-col. of inf. 

The under-mentioned officers having Bre- 
vet rank superior to their regimental com- 
missions, have accepted promotion upon 
half-pay, according to the General Order of 
25th of April, 1826: Brevet Lieut.-cols. 
Colin Campbell, 1st foot, Adam Peebles, 
9th, and Robert B. M‘Gregor, 88th tobe 
Lieut.-cols. of inf.; Brevet Lieut,-cols, 
John M‘Ra, Ist foot, Wm. Irving, 29th, 
Wm. Rowan, H. Geo. Macleod, 52d, T. F. 
Wade, 42d, Henry Rainey, Royal African 
Colonial Corps, Geo. L. Goldie, 66th, and 
James Stewart, 46th ; Brevet Majors Jacob 
Watson, 14th, J. Murray Belches, 29th, 
John Crowe, 32d, Thomas Huxley, 70th, 
Patrick Baird, 77th, Hon. F. C. Stanhope, 
78th; Abraham Creighton, 91st, Arthur 
Gore 95th, John Austen, 25th, Daniel 
Wright, 15th, and Peter Dudgeon, Ssth, 
to be Majors of inf. 

May 27. Charles Lord Strathaven to 
be one of the Lords of his Majesty’s Bed- 
chamber. Right Hon. William Harry 
Freemantle to be Treasurer of his Majesty’s 
Household. 

June 3. Gen. Ward to be Governor of 
Barbadoes; Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, 
Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. G. Canning, 
the Right Hon. R. Peel, the Earl of Liver- 
youl, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Lord Teignmouth, the Right Hon. 
J. Sullivan, the Right Hon. Sir G. War- 
render, Dr. Phillimore, and W. Y. Peel, esq. 
to be Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

June 5, 6, 7. James Fergusson, esq. 
advocate, to be one of the six ordinary Clerks 
of Session in Scotland; Chas. Ross, esq. 
advocate, to be one of the four Commis- 
saries of Edinburgh; Hugh Lumsden, esq. 
wlvocate, to be Sheriff Depute of the shire 
of Sutherland. —Edward Tichborne, of Snar- 
ford-hall, co. Lincoln, esq. third but second 
surviving son of Sir Henry Tichborne, of 
Tichborne,.co. Southampton, Bart. dec. to 
take the name of Doughty only, instead of 
that of Tichborne, and also bear the arms 
of Doughty quarterly with those of Tich- 
borne (agreeably to the will of the late Miss 
Doughty, of Bedford-row).—John Swinner- 
ton Cudlipp, of Birmingham, Gent. to be 
a Master Extraordinary in Chancery. 





War-Office, June 9. Horse Guards, Capt. 
Hanmer to be Major and Lieut-col. by pur- 
chase; 2d Drag. Capt. Wemyss to be Ma- 
jor, by purch, ; 8th Capt. Earl of Wiltshire 
to be Major; 1st. or Gren. Foot Guards, 
Lieut-col. Ellis, from the half-pay, to be 
Capt. and Lieut.-col. ; Ist. reg. foot, Capt. 
Hopkins to be Major by purch. ; 26th ditto, 
Captain Hogarth, from the half-pay, to be 
Capt. ; 29th ditto, Lieut.-col. Simpson to be 
Lieut.-col. ; 32d ditto, Major Gascoyne to 
be Major; 37th ditto, Major Manners, 60th 
foot, to be Major; 60th ditto, Major Ellis 
to be Major; 64th ditto, to be Majors, 
Brevet Lieut.-col. Lord C. Fitzroy, from 
half-pay 27th foot; 67th ditto, Brevet 
Col. Burslem, 14th foot, to be Lieut.-col. ; 
84th ditto, Brevet Col. Neynoe, 4th foot, 
to be Lieut.-col.; 88th ditto, Major Hailes 
to be Major; 91st ditto, Capt. Drewe, 73d 
foot, to be Major; 94th ditto, to be Lieut.- 
cols., Major Craufurd, 8th Light Drag. and 
Lieut.-col, Paty; 96th ditto, Capt. Cairn- 
cross, to he Major.—Royal African Colonial 
Corps, Major.-Gen. Sir N. Campbell, to be 
Col.—Brevet : Brevet Major Jackson, of 
the 6th Drag, Guards, to be Lieut.-col, in 
the army.—Unattached: to be Lieut.-cols. 
of Inf. by purchase, Brevet Lieut.-col. Lord 
Fitzroy, 64th foot ; Major Bradshaw, 77th; 
Major Mills, 2d Drag. ; Major Glover, 1st 
foot; Major Hay, 91st; Major Mansel, 96th; 
Major Dobin, 19th; and Capt. Cuyler, Cold- 
stream Foot Guards. To be Majors of Inf. 
Capts. Goldsmid, 34th foot; Bragge, 3d 
Light Drag. ; M‘Arthur, 19th foot; Reed, 
62d foot, Prosser, 7th Drag.—Royal Reg. 
of Artillery, Major Lloyd to be Lieut.-col. ; 
Capt. and Brevet Major Cleeve to be Major. 





New Peers. 

The King has granted the dignity of 
Peers of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
following persons : 

Marquis of Thomond, to be Baron Tad- 
caster; Marquis of Clanricarde, to be Baron 
Somerhil!; Earl of Balcarras, to be Baron 
Wigan; Visc. Northland, to be Baron Ran- 
furly; Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Long, to be 
Baron Farnborough; Sir J. Fleming Lei- 
cester, to be Baron de Tabley; J. A. S. 
Wortley Mackenzie, esq.to be Baron Wharn- 
cliffe; Charles Duncombe, Esq. to be Ba- 
ron Feversham ; Charles Rose Ellis, Esq. to 
be Baron Seaford. 





EccresiasTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. W. F. Bayley, Prebend of Canterbury. 
Rev. Archd. Ball, Preb. of Canterbury Cath. 
Rev. E. G. Clerk, Preb. of Westminster. 
Rev. M. Marsh, Canon of Salisbury Cath. 
Rev. T. Carew, Bickleigh R. Devon. 
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Rev. A. Dashwood, Thornage R. with Brin- 


ton annexed, Norfolk. 
Rev. E. H. Hoare, Isham superior R. co. 
Northampton. 
Rev. W. Holme, Lougborough R. co. Leic. 
Rev. W. Lloyd, Narberth R. Pembrokeshire. 
Rev. R. M. Master, Burnley C, co. Lanc, 
Rev. L. C. Powys, Pilton R. co. North. 
Rev. C. Reynolds, Horuingtoft R. co. Nor- 
folk. 
Rev. R, G. Rogers, Yarlington R. Somerset. 
Rev. H. M. Spence, West Haddon R, co. 
Northampton. 
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Rev. S. B. Viner, Ringwood R. Hants. 
Rev. S. H. White, Mawford R. co. 





Cuaptains. 
Rev. B. Maddock, to Duke of Rutland. 
Rev. J. Perkins, to Earl Galloway. 
Rev. D. Lewis, to Marq. of Queensberry. 





Civic Prererments. 
Rev. J. C. Alrahal, Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Bruton, Somerset. 
Rev. D. Rees, Master of the Free Grammar 
School, Wickwar, co. Gloucester. 


a Qi 
BIRTHS. 


May 15. The wife of the Rev. Robert 
Gutch, Rector of Segrave, Leicestershire, a 
dau. 16. At the Rectory House, Laceby, 
near Great Grimsby, the wife of the Rev. 
Tho. Dixon, three fine boys.——17. At 
Brasted Park, Kent, the wife of Edmund 
Turton, esq. adau.p——18. At Manor Place, 
Edinburgh, the wife of Dr. Hibbert, a son. 
——19. At York, the lady of Sir William 
Foulis, Bart. a dau. 21. At Redbourne 
House, Herts, the wife of Robert Thornton 
Heysham, jun. esq. a son and heir——23. 
In Euston-square, the wife of Capt. Lang- 
slow, late of the Bengal Estab. a dau. 
24. Mrs. James Reeves, of Ely-place, ason. 
—25. At his house in Charlotte-street, 











Berkeley-square, the wife of Chas. Douglas 
Halford, esq. a dau. 26. At Elvington, 
York, the wife of Rob. Denison, a son and 
heir.——27. At Vale Royal, the Right Hon. 
Lady Delamere, a son.——At Rolleston 
Hall, Stafford, the lady of Sir Oswald Mos-. 
ley, bart. a dau.——28. The lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Anwyl, 4th reg. a dau.——30. At Tan- 
sor rectory, the wife of the Rev. C. A, 
Wheelwright, a dau. June 5. At Lilley 
rectory, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Bland, a 
son. 7. The wife of P. Horrocks, esq. 
of Penwortham Lodge, a dau. 9. The 
wife of Samuel Page, esq. of Dulwich, a 
son.——17. At Muvor Park, the wife of C. 
F. Wise, esq. Holt Lodge, Farnham, a dau, 














a 
MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 9. At Calcutta, the Ven. John Haw- 
tayne, Archd. of Bombay, to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Sir John Franks, 
knt. one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

May 12. At Claines, the Rev. William 
Henry Galfridus Mann, of Bowden, Cheshire, 
to Barbara, eldest dau. of Rich. Spooner, 
esq. of Brickfields, near Worcester. 17. 
At. Penn, Staffordshire, Tho. Moss, son of 
W. Phillips, of Chetwynd House, co. Salop, 
esq. to Ellen Pershouse, dau. of W. Thacker, 
esq. of Muchall Hall, co. Stafford, esq. 
18. At Yealmpton, Sambourne Palmer, 
esq. to Lucy Penelope, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Rich. Lane, of Coffleet, co. Devon. 
——22. At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, 
W. Eardley Richardes, esq. of Bryneithen, 
co. Cardigan, to Marianne, dau. of Hugh 
Stephens, esq. of Dorset-square. At St. 
Pancras, Rich. Hardinge Stewart, esq. of 
Camden Town, to Caroline, dau. of the late 
John Buschman, esq. of Surinam.——?23. 
At Walcot Church, Winchester, Major C. 
Gardiner, to Harriet, only child of Chas. 
Plunket, ¢sq.——25. At Great Stukeley, 
John Heywood, esq. of Farnworth House, 
near Bolton, to Eliza, dau. of the Rev. John 
Bailey, vicar of the former place. 26. 
Joha Docwra Dickinson, esq. of Tavistock- 














place, to Margaret, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J. W. Alexander, of Rayne, esq.——27. At 
St. Mary’s Church, Marylebone, Francis A, 
Morris, esq. late of the Royal Lancers, to 
Sophia, dau. of John J, Halford esq. of 
York-place, and of Kelgwn, in Carmarthen- 
shire.—-—30. At Swimbridge, the Rev. J. 
Russell, jun. to Penelope, dau. of the late 
Adm. Bury, of Dennington, Devon. At 
Kensington Church, James Hen. Clough, 
esq. to Miss Stone, of Rolleston Park, Staf- 
fordshire. At St. Pancras New Church, 
Robert Christopher Parker, esq. of Green- 
wich, to Hariott Maynard, dau. of W. Scott 
Peckham, esq. of Mornington-crescent. 
At Whitby, Durham, W. Richardson, esq. 
of York, to Anne, only child of Marmaduke 
Nelson, esq. late of Brantingham. 31. 
At Bedale, York, John Hincks, esq. to Hen- 
rietta, dau. of Henry Percy Pulleine, esq. of 
Crakehall, Yorkshire. 

Lately. At. St. Mary’s, Marylebone, the 
Rev. James Henry Cotton, Precentor of the 
Cathedral Church of Bangor, to Mary Law- 
rens, eldest dau. of Dr. Sam. Fisher, of Bath, 
and niece of the late Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

June 1. At Walford, co, Hereford, the 
Rev. E. B. Bagshawe, Rector of Eygam, 
Derbyshire, and third son of Sir Wm, C. 
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of Whittlesford, to Jane Darling, niece of 
Matthew Culley, esq. of Fowberry Tower. 


Bagshawe, of the Oaks, to Jane, dau. of 
the late Wm. Partridge, esq. of Monmouth. 
At Warwick, the Rev. Edw. Willes, to 
Laura, dau. of S. Steward, esq. of Myton. 
At Leamington, Nicholas Lee Torre, 
esq. son of the late James Torre, esq. of 
Snydale Hall, Yorkshire, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of R. W. Elliston, esq. of Stratford- 
place, London. At Willesdon, Edward 
Osborne, third son of the late John de la 
Chambre Smith, esq. of Waterford, toMary 
Aan, youngest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Fly, 
Vicar of the former place. In Londen, 
Captain Appleton, from Alexandria, to Eliz. 
dau. of the Rev. J. Wilkinson, of Upleatham. 
—--At. St. Pancras Church, Hamerton J. 
Williams, esq. to Frances, dau. of the late 
Thos. Mason, esq. of John-street, Bedford- 
row.——At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Charles, second son of the late James Bal- 
four, esq. to Maria Caroline, dau. of Sir 
Joho Edw. Harington, bart. At St. 
Mary’s Church, Bryanstone-square, Jas. 
Hamilton Story, esq. to Sarah Thorpe, only 
child of Henry Waymouth, esq. of Bryan- 
stone-square. At New Church, St. Mary- 
lebone, Capt. Geo, Probyn, to Alicia, dau, 
of Sir Francis Workman Macnaghten, of 
Roe Park, co. Derry ——3. At Broxbourn, 
Herts, John Newman, esq. of Kelvedon, 
Essex, to Eliza, dau. of Dr. Jordan, of 
Hoddesdon, Herts.——4, At Lord Mac- 
donald’s, Wimpole-street, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Hopetoun, to the Hon. Louisa 
Bosville Macdonald, eldest dau. of Majar- 
Gen. the Right Hon. Lord Macdonald. 
5. At Steventon, Hants, Edw. Knight, esq. 
of Chawton House, Hants, eldest son of 
Edw. Knight, esq. of Godmersham Park, 
Kent, to Mary-Dorothea, eldest dau, of Sir 
Edw. Knatchbull, bart. Edw. Foxhall, 
esq. of Baker-street, to Mary, dau. of the 
late Vincent Newton, esq. of Irnham, Lin- 
colnshire, and Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
——aAt. St. George’s Camberwell, Christ. 
Arthur, esq. to ‘Miss Sarah. Bassett, of 
Claremont-place, Kent-read, Lordon.—— 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
Herbert Oakeley, third son of Sir Charles 
Oakeley, bart. and Vicar of Ealing, Middle- 
sex, to Atholl-Keturah-Murray, second dau, 
of the late Lord Charles Aynsley, and niece 
ef the Duke of Atholl——é. At New 
Church, Marylebone, Wm. Joseph inielphia, 
of Gloucester- » to i i 

pes dau. of the ay Rev. Geo. Worsley, 
and grand-dau. of late Tho. Worsley, esq. of 
Hovingham Hall, co. York.——At Bath- 
wick, Geo. Tito Brice, esq. late of 3d a 
Guards, to Eleanor, only child of R. 

Salisbury, esq. late of Chapel Allerton, 
Yorkshire ——8. At Falham, John Cur- 
ling, second son of Latham Osborn, esq. 

Margate, to Eliza, dau. of the late Christ. 
Love, of Old Bond-street.——8. At 
Chetten, Northumberland, Cha, Nash, esq. 





























At Dover, Peter Hesketh, esq. of 
Roasall Hall, Lancashire, to Eliza Debon- 
maire, only dau, of the late Sir Theo. John 
Metcalfe, bart. of Fernhill, Berks.——At 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Edw. S. Haw- 
kins, esq. of the ey army, eldest son of 
the late Col. ‘Thos, Hewkins, .to Alicia Isa- 
bella, third dau, of the late J. Lumsden, esq. 
9. At Hornsey, Wm, Henry Foote, esq. 
M.D, to Sophia, third dau. of Jonah Smith 
Wells, esq. of Highgate.———-At Tydd St. 
Giles, near Wisbech, Robert Norman, esq. 
to Susan, third dau, of the late Benj, Car- 
rington, esq. of Little Bromley, Essex.——. 
10, At West Rounton, Sir Tho. S. Pasley, 
bart. to Jane Matilda Lilly, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Montague John Wynyard, Rector 
of West Rounton and St Martin’s, Mickle- 
gate, York. 12. At Childwall, H. R, 
Hughes, esq. of Beach Hall, Cheshire, to 
Anne, dau. of Tho. Lance, esq. of Waver- 
tree, Lancashire. 13. At Usk, Mon- 
mouthshire, Charles, son of the Rev. Henry 
Marsh, of Manuden, Essex, to Mary, dau. 
of the Rev. Tho. Addams Williams, ——13. 
At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Francis 
Jackson Blandy, M.A. to Mary, dau. of 
the late E. Pote, esq. of Eton, Bucks. 
At St. Mary’s, Bath, Hugo Maveysyn Chad- 
wick, esq. of Leventhorpe House, Yorkshire, 
only son of Chas. Chadwick, esq. of Healey, 
Lancashire, and Redware, Staffordshire, 
to Eliza Catherine, sister of Col. Chapman, 
C. B. and youngest daughter of the late 
General Chapman, of Taintield House, So- 
merset.——14, Charles Gilbee, esq. son of 
the late Dr, Gilbee, to Maria Jane, only dau, 
of the Rev. Chas. Williams, A.M. Rector 
of Barby, Northamptonshire. 14. At 
St. Michael’s Church, Lieut. W. -L. Rees, 
R. N. to Mary, third dau, of Mr. G. Po- 
cock, Prospect-place, st. Michael’s-hill.— 
Richard Wilcox Fairlam, esq. to Mary-Ann, 
only dau. of Ralph Shepheard, esq. of Alpha 
Cottages. 15. At Wellsbourne, Arthar, 
only son of Arthur Battersby, esq. of Har- 
rington-street, Dublin, to Ann, second dau. 
of the Rev. J. F. Muckleston, D.D. Preb. 
of Lichfield and Wolverhampton.——At 
Sittingbourne, Kent, A. O. W. Schalch, 
esq. K. A. eldest son of the late Major 
Schalch, R. A. to Mary, dau. of W. Val- 
lance, esq. of Sittingbourne; At St, 
James’s Church, Matthew, eldest son of 
Matthew Wilson, esq. of Eshton Hall, 
York, to Sophia Louisa Emerson, dau. of 
the late Sir Wharton Amcotts, bart. of 
Kettlethorp Park, Lincolnshire——At St, 
Marylebone Church, Fred. W. Mountague, 
esq. only son of W. Mountague, esq. of 
Dorset-square, to Fanny, eldest dau. of 
—_ Samer, esq. of York-terrace, Regent's 
ar 
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OBITUARY. 
a ae 


Viscount NEVILLE. 


May 15. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, in 
his 40th year, the Right Hon. Ralph 
Viscount Neville, Capt. R. N. He was 
born Dec. 21, 1786, the second son of 
Henry, 2d and present Earl of Aberga- 
venny, and Mary, only child of Jobn 
Robinson, esq. of Wyke House, Middle- 
sex, Secretary to the Treasury. He he- 
came his father’s heir apparent in 1806, 
on the death of his elder brother Henry 
Viscount Neville, in his 2ist year (see 
vol. LXXV1. p. 389). 

The deceased was with Lord Nelson 
on board the Victory in the glorious 
Battle of Trafalgar; and in 1206 was a 
Lieutenant on board Admiral Lord Col- 
lingwood’s Flag ship. He obtained post 
rank in 1811. 

He married, Feb. 2, 1813, Miss Mary- 
Anne-Bruce Elcock, of Sloane street, 
but we are not informed whether he bas 
left any children. 


Rr. Hon. Sin A. Macponatp, Bart. 

May i8. At his house in Duke-street, 
Westminster, in his 80th year, the Right 
Hon. Sir Archibald Macdonald, Knight, 
first Baronet of East Sheen, Surrey, and 
a Privy Councillor; a younger brother 
to the first, and uncle to the late and 
present Lords Macdonald. 

Descended from that ancient family, 
formerly Kings of the Isles, Sir Archi- 
bald was born in Scotland, the third and 
posthumous son of Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald, seventh Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
by Margaret, fourth and youngest dau. 
of Alexander, 9th Earl of Eglinton. Ar- 
chibald was brought up at Westminster 
School, where, in after-life he was wont 
humourously to observe that, if he had 
any good, it was all whipped into him. 
He was admitted a King’s scholar in 
1760, and in 1764 was elected a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, it being the 
same year in which the celebrated Cyril 
Jackson, afterwards Dean of Christ 
Church, was elected to Cambridge, of 
which University, bowever, he never 
became a member, being induced to 
forego all the advantages of Trinity for 
a studentship of Christ Church. Mr. 
Macdonald, soon after his admission at 
the University, entered himself of the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn; and in Mi- 
chaelmas Term, 1770, was called to the 
Bar. In 1777 he was elected M.P. for 
Hindon, Wilts, and in the same year he 

Gent. Mac. June, 1826. 


1] 


had the good fortune to win the. affec- 
tions of Lady Louisa Levison, the eldest 
daughter of Earl Gower, afterwards 
created Marquis of Stafford. His mar- 
riage with this Lady, whose father was 
not only ennobled by high rank, bet 
distinguished by his high connexions 
and political power, Jaid the foundation 
of all Mr. Macdonald's future success in 
life. He had bitherto acquired but very 
little practice, and was possessed of no 
eminence in bis profession. He had 
once or twice essayed his talents in Par- 
liament, but with no remarkable suc- 
cess; and on a subsequent occasion he 
betrayed a deplorable want of temper 
and judgment. In the debate, Dec. 6, 
1779, on Lord Upper Ossory’s Motion 
respecting the state of Ireland, Mr. Mac- 
donald made a most violent attack on 
Lord North. He accused him of being 
** lazy, indolent, and incapable, evasive, 
shuffling, cutting, and deceptious, plau- 
sible, artful, mean, insolent, confident, 
cowardly, and a poor, pitiful, sneaking, 
snivelling, abject creature.” Lord North, 
notwithstanding his usual patience .and 
good humour, was somewhat exaspe- 
rated at this singular accumulation of 
reproach, and observed, “ that the at- 
tack was the more extraordinary, as if 
he deserved the many scurrilous epithets 
which the honourable gentleman had 
been pleased to bestow on him, he had 
been hitherto to the present instance 
favoured by the honourable gentleman’s 
support since his entering into Parlia- 
ment.” This quarrel was soon appeased ; 
for in two days afterwards, Mr. Macdo- 
nald and Lord North exchanged mutual 
apologies, with professions of great re- 
spect for each other, Mr. Macdonald 
going so far as to say, “ that his hasty 
expressions on the 6th were directly 
contrary to his real opinion, never hav- 
ing had any reason for entertaining 
such sentiments towards the noble Lord, 
and that it was a natural infirmity, which 
suddenly hurried him sometimes to go 
beyond the limits of his judgment.” 
It should be observed in explanation of 
this strange scene, that Lord Gower had 
a few days before declared against Minis- 
ters in the House of Lords, having re- 
signed the Presidency of the Council, 
for which act of hostility he had in the 
debate on December 6, received some 
high compliments from Mr. Fox.. The 
difference, however, between Lord 
Gower and Lord North did not lead 
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to any permanent estrangement ; and 
Lord Gower, though he did not return 
to office, supported generally the mea- 
sures of Administration, and with him 
his son-in-law Mr. Macdonald. It is ob- 
vious, however, that an eloquence so 
little under the control of judgment, 
was not likely to be very serviceable to 
ite owner; and the probability is, that 
if Mr. Macdonald had not become a 
member of the powerful family of Earl 
Gower, he would have passed through 
life witbout the distinction of high of- 
fice or judicial rank. But, backed by 
this high alliance, Mr. Macdonald, be- 
fore the wedding-cake was consumed, 
attained the first high step in his pro- 
fession, by being bonoured in Hilary 
Term, 1778, with a silk gown, and the 
rank of King’s Counsel. 

At the General Election in 1780, he 
was chosen, with Richard Vernon, esq. 
brother-in-law to Earl Gower, to serve 
in Parliament for Newcastle-under-Line, 
a borough then under the command of 
the Gower influence; and in the same 
year he received the appointment of 
one of the Judges on the Carmarthen 
Circuit. 

On the dissolution of the Coalition 
Administration in December 1783, when 
Mr. Pitt at the age of 25 assumed the 
helm of Government as first Lord of 
the Treasury, Earl Gower returned to 
his old office of President of the Council, 
and Mr. Macdonald was appointed to 
the place of Solicitor General; and be 
succeeded to the Attorney Generalship 
in 1788, when by the promotion of Sir 
Richard Pepper Arden to the Master- 
ship of the Rolls, that office became va- 
cant. He was then knighted, June 27, 
and re-elected for Newcastle-under-Line 
of a new writ; as he was again at the 
General Election of 1790. During the 
period that Mr. Macdonald held the re- 
sponsible situations of Solicitor and At- 
torney General, the times were remark- 
ably quiet. Mr. Pitt, by the loftiness of 
his ambition, the splendour of his ta- 
lents, and the probity of his conduct, 
held the Nation enchained to the car of 
his popularity. The infernal curse of 
Democracy and Atheism had not as yet 
disturbed the peace of the world; all 
was content and satisfaction, and every 
man knew his own happiness and en- 
joyed it, save in the discomfited squa- 
drons of the Coalition party. It was just 
at the moment when this delightful scene 
had vanished, and was exchanged fer the 
gloom, the turbulence, and dissatisfac- 
tion, which the shadow of the French 
Revolution scattered in some degree 
even among the ranks of the people of 
England, that Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
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in February 1793, was promoted to the 
place of Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, and sworn of the Privy 
Council. It did not, therefore, fall to 
his lot, as chief law officer of the Crown, 
to conduct many State prosecutions, but 
in the few which the necessities of the 
times obliged bim to institute, be was 
so uniformly successful, that he is said 
never to have lost a verdict. 

Although, from the high rank he held 
at the Bar, his name was brought for- 
ward to the notice of the profession, 
yet Sir Archibald never was in great 
business. He presented in the Court of 
Chancery the singular spectacle of an 
Attorney General with an empty bag, 
generally briefless. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, Sir Archibald was a man of 
talent. Although not a profound or ac- 
curate lawyer, he had a quick percep- 
tion, a retentive memory, and a capacity 
for neat and lucid arrangement. The 
consequence was, that through his pro- 
fessional life he was an extraordinary 
master of facts. When at the Bar, no 
man could state a case of complexity 
with greater perspicuity; and on the 
Bench he was remarkable in his sum- 
ming up for his skill in disentangling 
intricate and contradictory evidence, 
for the ease with which he delivered 
himself, and the marvellous facility with 
which he made himself understood by 
juries. He was possessed not only of 
great fluency of speech, but enjoyed an 
unlimited command over the vernacular 
idioms of the English tongue, for which 
undoubtedly he was indebted to his Eng- 
lish education. Owing to his clearness 
of head, which enabled him to segregate 
that which was material from that which 
was not so, and to discern the strong 
points of the case, Sir Archibald was an 
excellent criminal Judge, and his long 
course of attendance in the Court of 
Chancery gave him an experience which 
qualified bim to decide matters of equity 
in his Court with tolerable success. He 
presided there for 20 years, and then, in 
1813, from a sense of approaching infir- 
mities, retired into the bosom of private 
life with a Baronetcy, which he was the 
more induced to accept, in consequence 
of the old one having merged in the 
Irish Peerage. In his sphere no man 
of his day excelled Sir Archibald. He 
was the life and soul of society. With 
an inexhaustible store of anecdote and 
humour, and prodigious talent for con- 
versation, which he had improved by 
constant exercise, he enlivened and 
amused wherever he went. He was a 
staunch Westminster to the back-bone, 
and never missed a play, an election, or 
an anniversary, as long as his strength 
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permitted him to go out, and partake 
in this intercourse with the scenes of 
his earlier years. In his domestic rela- 
tions he was exemplary, uniformly kind, 
affectiopate, and good humoured; and 
with some exceptions arising from the 
awful dispensations of Providence in the 
loss of some children, eminently happy. 
His surviving family are one son, now 
Sir James Macdonald, bart. M.P. for 
Calne, and two daughters, Caroline- 
Margaret, and Caroline, wife of the Rev. 
Thos. Randolph, Rector of Hadham, 
Herts, Two other sons were Francis, 
R.N. who died June 28, 1204, and Levi- 
son, who died in Sept. 1792. Lady Louisa 
Macdonald survives ber husband. 





Masor-Gen., Siz Cuas, Turner, C.B. 


March 7. At Sierra Leone, after an 
illness vf four days, Major-general Sir 
Charles Turner, C.B. Captain-general 
and Governor-in-Chief of that Colony, 
and Culonel of the Royal African Colo- 
nial Corps. He had been making a vi- 
sit to the Sherbro’ country for the pur- 
pose of destroying some fresh germina- 
tions of the Slave Trade, and his hopes 
of success has been related in his own 
words in p. 457. He returned on a 
Friday, became unwell, and died on the 
Tuesday following. He had latterly en- 
dured more than an ordinary share of 
fatigue, for, by the death of his Aide- 
de-camp and private secretary Capt. 
Wm. Ross, a short time previously to 
his own decease, he had been left with- 
out any assistant competent to bear a 
share in the labours of his station. Nor 
bad death and disease spared his family 
more than his suite. Not two years had 
elapsed since his arrival at this detest- 
able grave of Europeans, and, horrible 
to relate, of a family of seven individuals, 
two nieces only bave escaped from the 
deadly shore! They bave returned to 
England in the Sir William Wallace, 
the brig which brought the melancholy 
news, aud “‘ two invalided officers,” —the 
description of freight unbappily most 
usual and abuadant with vessels bound 
thitherward! 

Major-general Turner entered the 
Army an Ensiga in the 2d Foot, Oct. 
21, 1795; and was promoted Lieutenant 
im the same corps Oet. 18, 1797. While 
serving in Ireland in that capacity, he 
took the notorious Napper Tandy pri- 
soner, and refusing to accept the re- 
ward offered for his capture, was pre- 
sented by Government, June 8, 1803, 
with a Company in the Royal African 
Corps. He obtained a Majority in the 
Royal West India Rangers, April 18, 
1804; and the Lieut.-colonelcy of that 
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regiment, May 28, 1807. In, 1812 he 
lost an arm at the siege of Badajoz; 
and he retired on half-pay, Dec, 25, 
1818. He attained the rank of Colonel 
in the Army, June 4, 1814; and that of 
Major-general, July 19, 1821. 

iu 1824 be was again tempted into 
service, and appointed, Jume 24, to suc- 
ceed the massacred Sir Charles M‘Car- 
thy as Captain-General and Governor ia 
Chief of our African possessions ; suc- 
ceeding, as of course, to the Colonelcy 
of the Royal African Colonial Corps, 
July 1. He there pursued the duties of 
his station with zeal and perseverance, 
to his own destruction aud the advan- 
tage of a colony undeserving of the sa- 
crifice of British heroes. 

An arrangement had. been made with 
the Master of the Sir William Wallace, 
to bring Sir Charles’s remains to Eng- 
land, but the pestiferous climate in- 
ducing rapid decomposition, obliged bis 
friends tc.abandon their intention. 

Mr. Macauley, of the house of Ma- 
cauley and Babington, being the senior 
member of the Council, was appointed 
Governor pro tempore; but the office 
has since been filled by the appointment 
of Major-gea. Sir Neil Campbell. 


ARCHDEACON SANDIFORD. 


Tbe late Archdeacon Sandiford, of 
whose life a brief notice was given in 
p. 474, was son of the Rev. Rowland 
Sandiford, M.A. Viear of Christ Church, 
London, He received his education at 
St. Paul’s School, under that very 
able master and distinguished scholar, 
the late George Thicknesse, esq. From 
thence he was removed in 1769 to Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of BA. in 1773, 
rankieg high as a mathematician, be- 
ing the third wrangler of his year; nor 
was he less distinguished for his classi- 
cal attainments, which were subse- 
quently rewarded with a Bachelor's 
prize, given by the members of the Uni- 
versity, for the best Latin prose disser- 
tation. He very early succeeded to a 
Fellowship at his College, which he af- 
terwards exchanged for one at Trinity 
Hall, where he took bis M. A. degree in 
1776, and became joint tutor with the 
late Dr. Jowett, the Regius Professor of 
Civil Law. 

In 1780 he was presented by the Ha- 
berdashers’ Company in London to the 
Vicarage of Awre, to which in 1785, on 
the death of the Rev. Mr. Amos, they 
added the Chaplainship of Blakeney, a 
populous bamlet in the same parish.— 
in 1788 the late Bishop Hallifax gave 
him a sigual and unsolicited proof of his 
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regard by procuring for him from the 
then Lord Chancellor Thurlow, the Vi- 
earage of Tirley, in the same county. 
His Lordship also, on quitting the dio- 
cese of Gloucester for that of St. Asaph, 
strongly recommended bim to his suc- 
cessor Bishop Beadon, who immediately 
appointed him his Chaplain, in which 
situation he continued till death be- 
reaved him of his truly valuable friend 
and patron in 1824. The preferments 
which Bishop Beadon conferred on bim 
successively in the Church of Wells, 
were the Precentorship, the Chancellor- 
ship of the Church, and about twelve 
years since, the Archdeaconry of Wells. 

If ** Laudari & laudato viro ea maxi- 
ma laus est,” the patronage and friend- 
ship of two such able Prelates as Bishops 
Hallifax and Beadon reflected the highest 
credit on Archdeacon Sandiford. In- 
deed, in every respect, bis character and 
conduct fully justified the very favour- 
able opinion they had formed of him. 

As a Parish Priest, he was most exem- 
plary in the discharge of his professional 
duties, and so sensible were his pa- 
rishioners of his unremitted attention 
to their best interests, that they lately 
presented him with an elegant piece of 
plate (see p. 474); and on the Sunday 
after his interment, all the principal 
parishioners appeared at church in 
mourning, when a most impressive ser- 
mon was preached by his Curate, the 
Rev. C, N. P. Wilton, in which he hap- 
pily pourtrayed the leading traits of bis 
character,— his conscientious perform- 
ance of his sacred duties,—his Lumane 
attention to the wants and distresses of 
his poorer neighbours, and to the educa- 
tion of their children, to which he libe- 
rally contributed, and which, while health 
permitied, he actively superintended,— 
and lastly, bis judicious and liberal exer- 
tions to accommodate the numerous in- 
habitants of the adjoining Forest of 
Dean, by enlarging the Chapel of Blake- 
ney, which he lived to see happily ac- 
complished. Nor were his exertions con- 
fined to bis parish; he was for many 
years in the Commission of the Peace, 
and discharged its important duties with 
ability and impartial justice ; and by his 
advice and assistance contributed to the 
establishment and support of numerous 
useful and charitable institutions : among 
these the share which he had with the 
late Sir George Paul in the establish- 
ment of the Gloucester Lunatic Asylum, 
will not svon be forgotten, 

His promotion to the Archdeaconry of 
Wells enlarged the sphere of his activity 
and usefulness. Considering himself as 
responsible to his venerable Diocesan for 
the correct discharge of this important 


trust, he carefully inspected, in bis fre- 
quent parochial visitations, the churches 
of his extensive district, directing their 
necessary repairs, and providing, as far 
as in him lay, for the preservation of 
those venerable fabrics which the mu- 
nificence and piety of our ancestors have 
erected and set apart for public worship; 
nor was he less attentive to the conve- 
nient and comfortable accommodation 
of their respective congregations. 

The repeated agitation in Parliament 
of the momentous question of Popish 
Emancipation called him forth, in con- 
junction with his reverend brethren, to 
express their decided opinion of that ob- 
noxious measure, and their petitions to 
the Legislature, couched in strong but 
respectful language, fully evinced their 
conscientious attachment to our happy 
Constitution in Church and State. 

Archdeacon Sandiford was indeed a 
firm and conscientious Minister of the 
Established Church ; the sound religious 
principles which he had early imbibed 
from his venerable father, and which 
his own critical enquiries in his maturer 
years had strengthened and confirmed, 
he steadily adhered to, being firmly con- 
vineed that the Church of England was 
in its doctrines and its discipline truly 
apostolic, a sound branch of the primi- 
tive Catholic Church. Hence he set his 
face against every innovation, being 
equally opposed to the latitudinarian 
principles, as well as to tke fanatical 
tenets, of the present day. 

Blessed with an active and discerning 
mind, he was always employed; in the 
intervals of professional and public busi- 
ness, he never lost sight of his theologi- 
cal studies ; he read and examined the 
Scriptures with a sound and discriminat- 
ing judgment, and with a surprising 
diligence, considering the multiplicity 
of objects which engaged his attention. 
But amidst these constant avocatious 
he was not a recluse; he was fond of so- 
cial intercourse with bis family and 
friends, and his conversation was lively 
and instructive. If we look to the re- 
eesses of his private life, where shall we 
find a more dutiful son,—a more affec- 
tionate husband,—a more attached rela- 
tive,—a kinder and more indulgent 
master? 

He was twice married; first, in 1781, 
to Mrs. Mason, whose congenial and 
cheerful disposition essentially contri- 
buted to his domestic happiness, which 
was only interrupted by her death in 
1803; and, secondly, in 1809, to his 
cousin Miss Roberts, daughter of the 
late Peter Roberts, esq. Remembrancer 
of the City of London,—a partner every 
way worthy of him, with whom he en- 
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joyed some years of the most pee 
reciprocal atfection ; he unhappily lost 
her after a short illness in 1321, at a 
time when a severe paralytic attack bad 
impaired his constitution, which she 
had alleviated by her unceasing and 
most affectionate attentions. From this 
attack the Archdeacon in a great mea- 
sure recovered ; bis faculties were un- 
impaired, but bis limbs did not regain 
their former strength, and he was dis- 
abled in some degree from taking his 
usual exercise. His constitution, how- 
ever, naturally strong, did not give way 
till very lately, when another similar 
attack proved fatal. In the full posses- 
sion of his faculties, and with scarcely 
any suffering, he literally fell asleep, and 
with the faith and resignation of a Chris- 
tian, breathed bis last. May his good 
deeds go up for a memorial before that 
God and Saviour, in whom he trusted, 
and on whese mercies alone he relied 
fur acceptance and salvation ! 
Cuaries Symmons, D.D. * 

April 27. At Bath, the Rev, Charles 
Symmons, D.D. Rector of Narberth and 
Lilampeter Velfry, and Prebendary of 
Clyday, Pembrokeshire. 

This gentleman was the younger son 
of Joby Symmons, M.P. for the town of 
Cardigan, which he represented in three 
successive Parliaments from 1746 to 
1761; and was born in the year 1749. 
He was educated at Westminster under 
Dr. Smith, and distinguished himself 
much by his early attachment to poetry, 
being remarkable for the length and (for 
a buy) the excellence of what are there 
called Bible exercises, shutting himself 
up all Sunday to produce a long copy of 
verses on the Monday morning. From 
Westminster he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where he contracted a 
great friendship with the celebrated Mr. 
Windbam, who was much attached to 
him, and to whose friendship he owed 
the living of Liampeter at a subsequent 
period, when Mr. W. was colleague in 
Administration with Mr. Pitt in the 
war of the French Revolution, and who 
would doubtless have done more for him 
in the Church, had not the public 
avowal of his political sentiments at 
Cambridge, when parties ran high, 
thrown difficulties in the way of that 
Minister’s friendly intentions. 

But this is to anticipate. From Glas- 
gow he entered at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where be took the degree of 
B. D. in 1776, and was presented to the 
Rectory of Narberth by the King in 

1778. His first publication was in 1778, 
au octave volume of Sermons, which is 
reviewed in vol, Lvil. p.526, and a se- 


cond edition in vol. Lx. p.49. In 1789 
he published in quarto, “ A Sermon for 
the benefit of decayed Clergymen in tbe 
Diocese of St. David’s; and in 1790, 
“Tbe Consequence of the Character of 
the Individual, and the Influence of 
Education in forming it,” a Sermon 
preached in the parish Church of St. 
Peter’s, Carmarthen, on Sunday, Oct. 
10, 1790, for the benefit of a Sunday 
School, and published at the request of 
the managers of the charity (reviewed 
in vol. Lx!. p. 245). 

Early in the-year 1794, when he was 
about to be presented to the Rectory of 
Liampeter by the interest of his friend 
Mr. Windbam, he imprudently and cer- 
tainly unnecessarily, in a sermon before 
the University of Cambridge, broached 
some Whig sentiments, which at the 
present day might have been preached 
with utter impunity before all the Mi- 
nisters, being sentiments purely theo- 
retic and of the old Whig school: but 
at that time, parties running high, a 
handle was made of the circumstance 
by some designing persons, one of whom, 
in particular having begged for a perusal 
under the solemn promise of making no 
improper use of it, was strongly sus- 
pected of having seut up garbled ex- 
tracts to the Lord Chancellor and others 
in Administration. Such extracts cer- 
tainly were in their hands, and they oc- 
casioned Mr. W. considerable difficulty 
in having the presentation made out, 
which, however, at last his friendly per- 
severance accomplished, accompanied 
with this observation, ‘‘ 1 could have ob- 
tained for another a Deanery with less 
difficulty than I bave had to get this 
Welch living for you.’ Finding from 
the same cause obstacles thrown in his 
way in obtaining a further degree, he 
removed to Oxford, where, on the 24th 
of March, 1794, he was incorporated 
B. D. of Jesus College, and on the 26th 
proceeded D, D. 

In 1797 he produced “ Inez,” a dra- 
matic poem; and in 1800 another, call- 
ed “ Constantia.’’ In 1806 appeared his 
* Life of Milton,”’ prefixed to an edition 
of Milton’s Prose Works, of which he 
was not the editor. The Life of Milton, 
his favourite author, was written con 
amore, and though the political senti- 
ments may be displeasing to some, yet 
it is generally allowed to be a very in- 
teresting piece of biography, and must 
be recommended to all by the display 
of character, the sincerity of profession, 
and the glow of sentiment discoverable 
throughout.— 





unde fit ut omnis 


Votiva pateat quasi descripta tabella 
Vita viri, 
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In 1813 he issued an octavo volume of 
Poems, partly his own, but partly those 
of a departed daughter, Caroline Sym- 
mons, a young lady of admirable talents, 
as her little poems show, written in all 
the playfulness of childhood, and poured 
out almost extempore when walking out, 
or playing, and some at a time when she 
could hardly write them herself, —so 
much in ber had Nature outrun Art and 
Education. Subsequently he amused his 
leisure hours with writing a ‘* Rhymed 
Translation of the Aneis,’’ which was 
published in 1817; and only a few 
months before his death he composed a 
biographical sketch of Shakspeare’s Life, 
of which he made a present to Mr. Whit- 
tingham, his neighbour at Chiswick, and 
it has been recently prefixed by that 
well-known Printer to a 12mo edition 
of Shakspeare’s Works. (Reviewed in 
p- 330.) 

Born of an old family of provincial 
gentry, which may be traced back for 
four centuries, according to Mr. Fenton 
the historiographer of that county, and 
iu the hospitable house of an English 
gentleman of the old school, at a time 
when *‘ classes were more unmixed, and 
before a spirit of commerce had blended 
all ranks in the spirit of adventure and 
enterprize,” some of the leading traits of 
his character may be traced to that cir- 
cumstance. Tbough never perhaps has 
a greater change taken place in any 
country than in this in the last 30 or 
40 years, yet he retained the stamp aad 
character of the age when he was born, 
and appeared more to belong to the 
earlier times of the last century, than 
to the present. Charitable, humane, 
epen-hearted, unsuspicious, and confid- 
ing, he preserved to an advanced: age 
the raciness of a youthful character ; 
his defect was, that he was to a fault 
inapt for business, and neglectful of his 
worldly interests; indeed the whole 
frame of his character was unfitted for 
the common competition of life. He 
was a votary of pleasure in the insidious 
shape of literary leisure, which Euri- 
pides feelingly calls cxoAn rsgwvov xaxoy, 
Naturally timid and retiring, he never 
was very fond of general society; but 
his conversation was, with those who 
knew him, eminently agreeable and in. 
structive, being a remarkably well-in- 
formed man, and well read in history, 
theology, and all the best writers and 
divines. As a Clergyman of the Church 
of England, he was siacerely attached 
40 its doctrine, and practised its reli- 
gion without any tincture of moroseness 
or ostentation. Being naturally of a 
delicate and sensitive fibre, bumanity 
and charitableness formed leading fea- 


tures of his character; he never could 
hear of distress or witness cruelty with- 
out having his pity excited, or indignar 
tion roused: his love of doing goud was 
of such a nature, that, though inactive 
in bis own affairs, he was always active 
in those of others, sedulous iu applying 
for relief for the distressed, at the Lite- 
rary Fund*, and, in many instances, in 
other quarters, obtaining situations for 
individuals which have made their pro- 
visions for life. ’ 

He was so unworldly, that. at a super- 
ficial glance he was likely to. be, and 
probably was, misunderstved by the 
world, but net so by bis family, his 
friends, and his neighbours; they saw 
the nobleness, simplicity, and isnoeence 
of his character. Being of an ardent 
disposition, he felt strongly, and ex- 
pressed himself frequently in terms that 
by no means corresponded with the real 
gentleness of his nature. Allusion is 
here made to some expressions of aspe- 
rity used by him in his Life of Milton. 
But in truth ajl such feeling was so fo- 
reign to his heart, that he really was 
unconseious of the force of his expres- 
sions, and did not consider how much 
they would weigh with those who too 
often cloak real malignity in the guise 
of urbanity; and the error resolves it- 
self into a fault of style, which had no- 
thing to do with the heart. The same 
defence might be made for Dr. Symmons 
that Luther made for bimself (as cited 
by Milton in his Apalogy for Smectym- 
nuus), “* That he was of an ardemt dis- 
position, and could not write a dull 
style." To illustrate the truth of this: 
the late Mr. Boswell, who had more rea- 
son than any other to complain of him, 
the idol of whose father, Dr. Johnson, 
and whose personal friend Mr. Malone 
he had treated, to say the least, very 
unceremoniously in his writings, always 
regarded him with the greatest respect 
and affection. 

His politics (for every Englishman of 
the old school had his politics) were 
really of the most harmless and inoffen- 
sive description, more belonging to the 
period of his earlier days, than to the 
times we live in, more theoretical than 
practical, and exaetly such as he pro- 
fesses them, of the school of Locke and 
of Somers. But whatever they were, he 
always steadily maintained them, and 
sincerely avowed them, without any re- 

* Dr. Symmons was one of the Re- 
gistrars, and a zealous supporter of that 
admirable Institution the Literary Fund, 
promoted its interests by many efficient 
services, and occasionally favoured it 
with poetical contributions for recital at 
the Auniversary,—Ebit. 
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ference to his own interests. But he 
never was, nor never could have been, 
an active politician in the real sense of 
the word ; that is, a man trading in opi- 
pions, and struggling for advancement ; 
his proper sphere was in retirement and 
the bosom of his family, where be was a 
kind and affectionate husband and fa- 
ther, and a most indulgent master. 

In his habits, be was remarkable for 
the regularity of his hours, his move- 
ments being always guided by a fa- 
vourite chronometer, and he invariably 
rose at 5 o’clock in the morning, winter 
and summer. He had enjoyed from his 
temperate habits (being a Rechabite 
with regard to wine), a long course of 
health, and maintained a hale and florid 
look to a late period of life. He never 
had the appearanee, nor gave himself 
the indulgencies of an old man; but 
with him, old age, disease, and death, 
came on in the short space of two 
months. This blessing of God, a long 
and uninterrupted course of good health, 
operated fatally towards his end, as he 
hardly could be prevailed on to take me- 
dicine, and no entreaties could imduce 
him to change his early habits of rising 
at 5 in the morning, so incompatible 
with his declining strength and medical 
treatment, till within one fortnight pre- 
vious to his end; when it required all 
the authority and address of his medical 
attendants to make him take to that 
bed, from which he never more was 
doomed to rise. 

Tosumup. He was a man of nature 
more than of art,—a man of almost 
romantic integrity, of almost culpable 
disinterestedness, and of impracticable 
sincerity; he bad faults, but in those 
faults, to use the words of a great orator, 
“there was no mixture of pride, of hy- 
pocrisy, of deceit, of complexional des- 
potism, or want of feeling for the dis- 
tresses of mankind.” The Romans 
would have inscribed on his tomb the 
really exalted though apparently hum- 
ble epithet of “ Jnnocens.” 

In the year 1779, he married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of J. Foley, esq. of Ridg- 
way, co. Pembroke, and sister of Admi- 
ral Sir Thomas Foley, G.C. B. by whom 
he had issue John Symmons*; Fannia, 
married to Lieut.-col. Mallet of the 89th 
Regiment ; Charles; Caroline ; and Ma- 
ria. The two eldest, and his widow, 
only survive to lament bis loss. 





* An accomplished Greek Scholar, 
and well known to the literary world as 
the translator of the Agamemnon of 
ZEschylus, a work which bas been much 
admired for its fidelity aud poetical me- 
Evit, 
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Rev. Jonn Granam, B.D. 

May 4. Aged 63, the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, B.D. Rector of Brampton Brian, 
Herefordshire, Vicar of Cople, Bed- 
fordshire, Chaplain of All Souls and 
Corpus Christi Colleges, and of the 
County Infirmary, and formerly Chap- 
lain of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Mr. Graham was originally of humble 
extraction, and began his course of edu- 
eation at Christ Church in the inferior 
rank of a Servitor. This class of scho- 
lars are distinguished during their un- 
dergraduate years by a peculiar dress, 
wearing no tassels to their caps, and 
plain gowns without any plaiting. They 
also bring up the dishes at dinner, and 
wait on the Scholars of higher degree, 
the Students and Commoners, like com- 
mon menials. How far this usage is 
consistent with the liberal ideas which 
prevail in the present day, has been 
often questioned, It may, however, be 
observed in behalf of it, that it is the 
continuation of an ancient usage, which 
in former times was not considered in 
the same light it now is, and that more- 
over it tends necessarily to ensure the 
benefit of an University education to 
youths whose parents cannot afford the 
usual expence, and who, nevertheless, 
from their talents and application, de- 
serve to be brought forward, and to 
have afforded to them opportunities of 
distinguishing themselves. The very 
degradation also is not without its ad- 
vantages. In consequence of the dress 
and occupations allotted to this class, 
they for a time are cut off from general 
society, and if they are debarred from 
intercourse with their superiors, this 
privation ensures to them immunity 
from the evils which too unrestricted a 
course of amusement and pleasure some- 
times entails. This matter, however, is 
so well understood at Oxford, that the 
exclusion affixes no permanent stigma 
on the objects of it. The probation it- 
self is but temporary. As soon as a Ser- 
vitor takes his degree of B.A, there is 
no longer any difference in dress or sta- 
tion between him and other members. 
He is admitted at once to a full commu- 
nion in all rights and privileges, and by 
a sort of postliminious law is recognized 
as a gentleman, with all the respect and 
courtesy from others, as if the character 
never had been in appearance for a mo- 
ment suspended. 

These observations were signally ex- 
emplified in Mr. Graham. As soon as, 
on taking his degree, he was emanci- 
pated from the servile offices of his un- 
dergraduate years, he not only entered 
and was received into the fellowship of 
his equals, but he quickly ingratiated 
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himself into intimacy with young men 
of high rank and great expectations. He 
became the constant associate of Noble- 
men and Gentlemen Commoners, and 
he who a year or two before was a soli- 
tary being, with all the emblems of an 
inferior caste about him, was seen pa- 
trolling the High-street, arm in arm 
with gold tafts and silk gowns. This 
was owing to the bighly-gifted endow- 
ments of Mr. Graham. His manners 
were remarkably pleasant and insinuat- 
ing, his address and demeanour in the 
highest degree gentlemanlike, his per- 
son tall, erect, and handsome, his breed- 
ing in all companies refined and elegant. 
To these exterior attractions he joined a 
smoothness of temper, a pliancy of dis- 
position, and a variety of conversation, 
which rendered him in a most eminent 
degree an acceptable companion. Like 
Alcibiades of old, he could accommodate 
himself to all differences of age, humour, 
profession, or rank. He could talk with 
G. W. Marriott on National Schools and 
the Bartlett’s- buildings Society, on the 
Stage with Jobn Dawkins, on Newmar- 
ket with Lord Oxford, on Greek with 
Dr. Cyril Jackson or Mr. Gaisford, on 
law with the Recorder of Oxford or Ser- 
jeant D'Oyley, on mathematics with 
Professor Robertson, and on divinity 
with the Rector of Lincoln; he could 
dine with Jumper Cox, drink wine with 
the Masters in the common room, or 
tea with the old Ladies in St. Giles. 

But let it not be inferred from this, 
that Mr. Graham ever debased himself 
by unworthy condescension, or mean 
compliance; that be promoted the ex- 
cesses, or pandered to the debaucheries 
of any. His habits of life were tempe- 
rate, his conduct prudent, his morals 
pure, and his honour unsullied through 
life. He conciliated without artifice, 
and pleased without labour, He nei- 
ther propitiated the great, nor truckled 
to the proud. In the higher depart- 
ments of literature Mr. Graham was not 
distingu'shed. He was no poet, nor 
author. But he was a fair scholar, nei- 
ther making pretensions to merits not 
his own, nor aiming at distinetion be- 
yond his reach. He was no worshipper 
of posthumous fame, and no candidate 
for earthly sempiternity; but content 
with popularity among his contempo- 
raries, be passed through life without 
ambition after more. 

Mr. Graham never presented the ap- 
pearance, or felt the infirmities of de- 
clining years ; but he met with his death 
prematurely by an unfortunate accident. 
He had purchased a young horse in 
Herefordshire, and on his return tu Ox- 
ford, the animal, near Broadway, start- 
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ing at some object on the road, threw its 
rider, who was taken up in a state of 
insensibility, from which he never reco- 
vered, By dint of tbrift and good ma- 
hnagement during a course of 40 years, 
and from the advantage of a continued 
residence in College, Mr. G. had accu- 
mulated a considerable property, which 
devolves on a sister at Leominster in 
Herefordshire. 


J. P. Crarke, Eso. 


March 23. At bis seat, Welton-place, 
Northamptonshire, after a few hours ill- 
ness, and in his 50th year, John Plomer 
Clarke, esq. a Justice of the Peace for 
that County. 

It is pleasant to record the character 
of him who died in peace with all men, 
and whose memory is such as not only 
to excite the best feelings of bis friends, 
but to stir up that emulation in others 
which engenders virtue.—Mr. Clarke 
was a man of this description; possessed 
of a large fortune, he disseminated its 
fruits not merely with the must unspar- 
ing liberality to his relatives and friends, 
but diffused them generally to the com- 
fort amd advantage of his neighbour- 
hood; the poor were. never forgotten, 
and where assistance was necessary, or 
advice was valuable, be generously and 
conscientiously distributed both for their 
benefit. Asa landlord he was indulgent 
and considerate ; as a husband, most 
attentive and affectionate; as a master, 
kind and lenient; as a man, most up- 
right, honourable, and religious; as+a 
loyal subject, no one ever was more con- 
Spicuous ; and as a magistrate, he ever 
distinguished himself by his patient in- 
vestigation, his perseverance in the 
pursuit of truth, and his activity upon 
all occasions; no man better supported 
its dignity, ner, while he firmly adhered 
to justice, ever mingled with it more 
mercy ; though inflexible on all occa- 
sions where conscience formed the re- 
sult of his unbiassed and determined 
judgment. 

He married, in 1806, Anna-Maria- 
Charlotte, eldest davghter of the late 
Sir Jobn Nelthorpe, seventh Baronet of 
that name, and sister to Sir Henry, the 
present Baronet, with whom he lived 
in unaffected happiness, and by her is 
deeply and unequivocally lamented. 
They had no children. N. 





Joun Liprrap, Eso. 

May 17. At his lodgings, High-street, 
Canterbury, aged 60, John Liptrap, esq. 
F.R.S. and A.S. formerly of Mile End. 
A gentleman who for literary acquire- 
ment, gentlemanly feeling, and benevo- 
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lence of heart, was inferior to none. At 
the early period of his life, and during 
much political difficulty, be filled with 
general approbation several distinguish- 
ed public situations, and mixed in those 
circles to which the talents af some of 
our greatest men were given to infuse 
amusement and instruction, For some 
years past, his mind bas been weakened 
by repeated attacks of paralysis, but 
now and then a gleam of his former self 
would break forth that gave us a faint 
idea of what he had formerly been. By 
his family and friends he has died es- 
teemed and regretted, and their only 
consolation is that he is relieved from 
the sufferings he continually underwent. 





Mr. James Cunpy. 


May 2. In consequence of an acci- 
dent eight days before, Mr. James Cundy, 
sculptor. He was riding on horseback 
in Regent-street on the morning of the 
24th of April, when he was struck by 
the shaft of a butcher’s cart, which was 
driven at a furious rate from Piccadilly, 
and he received a fatal compound frae- 
ture of the leg. The driver has been 
since convicted of Manslaughter at the 
Old Bailey. 

As a Sculptor and Modeller Mr. Cundy 
possessed an uncommon share of eorreet 
taste; and his abilities, joined to bis 
amiable and unassuming Manners, re- 
commended him without solicitation to 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, the. well- 
known goldsmiths, as their modeller ; 
and at the time of his death, he was en- 
gaged in the design of one of the largest 
and most sumptuous vases ever made in 
England. 

His thorough knowledge of anatomy 
appeared in the graceful character and 
correct proportion of his figures; and 
he has scarcely left his equal in that 
branch of his profession, which required 
an intimate acquaintance with the clas- 
sical models of antiquity. The sepul- 
chral monuments be has lately executed, 
attest the truth of this remark ; and se- 
veral beautiful examples prove that he 
had bestowed considerable attention to 
the interesting models of Gothic archi- 
tecture in his own country. But above 
all, Mr. Cundy was known and beloved 
for the exce!lence of his understanding, 
the kindness of his disposition, and the 
integrity of his heart. His unaffected 
good humour and benevolence endeared 
him to his family and friends; and the 
attention and anxiety of his must dis- 
tinguished patrons during his painful 
illness, is the best tribute to his worth 
as a man of business. 


Gant. Mas. June, 1826. 
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Mr. James CAULFIELD, 

Whose decease we mentioned in page 
378, was born in the Vine-yard, Clerken- 
well, Feb. 11, 1764. His father was a 
music-engraver, and he intended his son 
James for the same busivess, but he 
having contracted a scorbutie affection 
in his eves, which rendered the sight 
extremely weak, the idea was relin- 
quished. When about eight years old, 
his father went with him to Cambridge 
for the benefit of his health; and while 
there, he became-acquainted with Mr, 
Christopber Sharpe, the celebrated print 
colleetor, and turner*. This gentleman 
was so delighted with the enthusiasm of 
his young friend, with regard to engrav- 
ings, that he took every pains to satisfy 
his enquiries as to the different works of 
art; and at his departure, presented him 
with the sum of five pounds, and a co!l- 
lection of prints, among them being 
many of his own etchings. This laid 
the foundation of young Caulfield’s 
knowledge and love of engravings ;— 
highly delighted with his new treasures, 
he appropriated all the pocket-money 
which his father allowed bim, in pur- 
chasing additional portraits; and in a 
short time he possessed a tolerable col- 
lection, principally by attending Hut- 
chins’s sale room in King-street, Covent- 
garden, and purchasing what low-priced 
lota could be bad. At length, in 1780, 
his father opened a small shop for bim 
in Old Round-court, Strand; and here 
he was honoured with the patronage of 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Cosway the Royal 
Academician, and many other eminent 
men, 

About this period, the elder Mr. Ash- 
ley (father of the Messrs. Ashleys, the 
celebrated leaders at the Oratorios), be- 
ing in want of a great quantity of music 
engrayed for the performers at West- 
minster Abbey, at the celebration of 
Handel, young Caulfield having obtain- 
ed some knowledge of the art of musie- 
engraving, assisted his father in com- 
pleting the work he had in hand for Mr. 
Ashley; and being very expert, earned 
a sufficiency of money to enable him to 
open a larger shop in Castle-street, Lei+ 
cester-square. Here he published the 
first Number of his popular work, “The 
Lives and Portraits of Remarkable Per- 
sons,” which at intervals he completed 
in 2 volumes. His “ History of the Gun+ 
powder Plot ;” ** Life of Old Parr,” with 
Plates by Van Assen; and “* The Aubrey 





* There is a portrait of this gentle 
man, etched by himself in 1769, and 
presented by him tu particular friends 


only. 
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Papers,” followed next ; but of this lat- 
ter highly interesting work, only two 
numbers appeared, owing to a dispute 
between Mr. C. and Mr, Edm. Malone ; 
which ended in Caulfield publishing a 
severe Letter to Mr.M.; the whole im- 
pression (250 copies) being suid, and 
bought up by Malone in one day. 

He next edited “A Treatise on the 
Dignity of Trade,” and a series of ** Bur- 
ton’s Pieces.” H's “ Gallery of British 
Portraits” appeared in 1809; in 1810 
he edited “ Cromweliiana;” and in 1814, 
in conjunction with Mr. Smeeton, he 
published a quarto edition, with plates 
and notes, of “Sir Robert Naunton’s 
Fragmenta Regalia;” as also, *‘ Chalco- 
graphiana, or, The Printseller’s Chroni- 
cle and Collector’s Guide to the know- 
ledge aud value of engraved British Por- 
traits;”” this work appeared in 8vo and 
folio, and every copy was subscribed for 
before it was published. 

These various works, together with 
his knowledge of engraved British por- 
traits, gained him the patronage of the 
most eminent print-collectors ; among 
whom may be mentioned, Earl Spen- 
cer, Mr. Townley, Mr. Bindley, the Rev. 
Mr. Cracherode, General Dowdeswell, 
Sir P. Musgrave, Mr. Sutherland, &c, 

Mr. Caulfield was generally supposed 
the author of a satirical work, called 
«¢ Chalcographimania ;”’ or at least, that 
he gave private particulars contained in 
it: but this was not the case; for, with 
all his failings, he never “ dipt bis pen 
in gall ;" —acrimony, ill-nature, or ani- 
mosity, formed nv part of his composi- 
tion: no man sooner forgave an insult 
or av injury than James Caulfield. It 
was the late Mr. Thomas Coram, who 
laid the foundation of the work, and 
supplied the slander; and the preparer 
for the press is now living. The MS. was 
Offered to the writer of this sketch for 
publication, who instantly refused it ; 
and it was then sold to Mr. Kirby. Mr. 
Caulfield, for a few shillings, while in 
Banco Regis, did certainly read over the 
work, and added the note (&) in p. 171. 

From 1814 to 1820, be principally em- 
ployed himself in buying and selling 
scarce prints, illustrating various works, 
and making booksellers’ and printsellers’ 
catalogues. 

In 1820, bis ** High Court of Justice” 
appeared in 4to, with plates; and in 
1823, the first number of * Biographical 
Sketcbes illustrative of British History,” 
of which only three numbers are before 
the publick ; but he has left matter suffi- 
cieut to make three volumes. 

. Mr. C, also published numerous minor 
works: he wrote the principal part of 
the desesiptions to the plates in ** Wil- 
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kinson’s Londina Illustrata ;’* edited 
the last edition, in 6 vols. of Granger’s 
Biographical History ; and furnished the 
lives to the recent edition of the Kit 
Kat Club. He also produced, for Mr. 
Walker, a new series of his Remarkable 
People, down to the reign of George II. 

We now come to the close of the life 
of this highly-gifted man, who, with a 
mind well stored with historical and bio- 
graphical lore, and a memory astonish- 
ingly retentive, possessed unquestion- 
ably the greatest knowledge of the 
rarity aud value of engraved British 
portraits of any man of his time; and 
no person was more liberal and kind in 
honestly giving his opinion relative to 
prints than be was; but this generosity 
gained him many enemies in the trade, 
who blamed him in being too explicit, 
wishing him to keep bis secrets to him- 
self. In the earlier part of his life, Mr. 
C. was to be found at most places of 
amusement, and was peculiarly atten- 
tive to the neatness of his dress; but in 
his latter days he became neglectful, 
and unfortunately sacrificed too often at 
the shrine of Bacchus. When in a state 
of inebriation, he was excessively trou- 
blesome ; but when sober, a more mild, 
good-natured, or unassuming man never 
existed. No person laboured more in- 
tensely to earn money than he did, and 
when in possession of it, no one lavished 
it more thoughtlessly. But, to his ho- 
nour be it spoken, he was the chief sup- 
port of his aged parents ; and for the 
last twelve months of his life, out of a 
scanty pittance of five shillings a day, 
which he earned in making booksellers’ 
catalogues, and while oppressed with 
illness and infirmities, he supported his 
youngest daughter and her family, leav- 
ing himself very often pennyless, rather 
than they should want. 

In January last, he had the misfor- 
tune, by a fall, to break his knee-pan, 
and was instantly conveyed to the house 
of his excellent brother Mr. Joseph Caul- 
field, of Camden Town, where he expe- 
rienced every attention which affection 
could devise. Here he remained six 
weeks, and, on his surgeon intimating it 
would be best to have further advice, he 
determined, although against the una- 
nimous wish of bis family, on going to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, whither he 
was conveyed, and aiter remaining there 
in King Henry the Eighth’s ward fer 
ten days, he breathed bis last, on the 
22d ot April, 1826, in the 63d year of 
his age. He was buried in the family 
vault in Clerkenwell Church, on the Ist 
of May following. 

Mr. C. married Miss Mary Gascoyne, 
by whom (who died in 1816) he had 
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seven children, four of whom are now 

living 

Mr. Caulfield had several brothers, 

among whom was the celebrated Mr. 

Thomas Caulfield, the comedian and 

mimic, of Drury-lane Theatre, who died 
G.S 


in America. 
——Y— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Belchford, Lincolnshire, the Rev. 
Francis Bedford, Rector of that place. He 
was of Pembroke College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded B.A. 1784, M.A 1823. In 
1793 his late Majesty presented him to the 
rectory of Belchford. 

Rev. Nicholas Corsellis, of Wivenhoe, 

ed 84; one of the Magistrates of Essex. 

At Potton, Bedfordshire, aged 64, the 
Rev. Mr. Coulthurst. 

At Llandovery, the Rev. John Davies, 
Vicar of that place. 

Rev. Wm. Harper, M.A. 24 years Curate 
of Grays Thurrock and Little Thurrock, 
Essex. 

Rev. R. James, for 35 years Curate of 
Cwmdu, Breconshire. 

At Dumfries, aged 85, the Rev. /Vil- 
liam Ingus. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Edw. Palmer, up- 
wards of forty years Perpetual Curate of 
Moseley, and Vicar of Stoke Courcy, So- 
merset. He was presented to the Vicarage 
of Stoke Courcy in 1788 by Eton College. 

At Hampton, near Cardiff, after a few 
days illness, the Rev. Mr. Watkins, Minister 
of that Parish. 

At Leighton Buzzard, the Rev. J. Wil- 
son, Vicar of Welton St. Mary. He was 
presented to his Vicarage in 1798 by the 
five Prebends of Welton in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral. 

Rev. Richard Wright, Vicar of Wrangl-, 
Lincolnshire. He was presented to the Vi- 
carage of Wrangle in 1784 by F. Thirkill, 
ent. 

[The Rev. Robert Wright, Rector of Itchen 
Abbas, Hants, whose death we were led by 
& newspaper to announce in p. 474, is, we 
are happy to say, alive and well. This se- 
rious error evidently arose from the actual 
death of the above Rev. Richard Wright.] 

Marchii. At the Castle Hill Lodge, 
Reading, the Rev. William Romaine, D.D. 
son of the very eminent Divine of that name. 
He was of Trinity College, Oxford, M.A. 
1780, B. and D.D. 1791. He has left two 
daughters, but no son. 


— oe 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Tts Environs. 

May 2. At Isleworth, Eliz. second dau. 
of late Edw. Wilson, esq. of Dallam Tower, 
Westmoreland. 

May 22. Aged 55, Harriet, wife of A. 

. Newman, esq. of Leadenhall-street. 

In Thurlow-place, Hackney-road, aged 56, 
John Edward Longley, esq. 





May 27. In Manchester-square, aged 42, 
the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte-Anne, wife 
of Sir Charles Lemon, second aud present 
Baronet of Carclew, Cornwall. She was the 
fourth dau. of Henry-Thomas, second and 
late Earl of Ilchester, by Mary-Theresa, 
dau. of Standish Grady, esq. of Cappercullin, 
co. Limerick; was married Dec, 5. 1810, 
and had issue two sous and a dau. (whose 
death was recorded in part i. p. 94), 

May 28. Aged 23, Sarah-Anne, wife of 
Edw.-Simon Stephenson, esq. of Great 
Queen-street, Westminster, dau. of the late 
T. Wild, esq. of St. Martin's -lane, Cannon-st. 

May 30. Aged 19, Right Hon. Lady 
Louisa Boyle, dau. of the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery. 

Aged 53, T. Laing, esq. of Clapham-road. 

May 31. At the house of David Ker, 
esq. M. P. at Battersea, aged 74, Lady Eliz. 
Pratt, dau. of the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Lord Camden. 

Charles-James Stephenson, esq. of St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 

June 1. In Portman-street, aged 17, 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Sir Wm. 
Blackett, Bart. of Matfen Hall, Northum- 
berland. 

At Pentouville, aged 95, Mr. Thomas 
Sharwood. 

June 2. Aged 43, James Evans, esq. of 
the Adiniralty Office. 

At his son-in-law’s, Crown-street, Fins- 
bury, in his 72d year, Mr. George Newton, 
of Islington. He was of an old and respect- 
able family at Ashbourne, co. Derby, and the 
last of his name. Born Oct. 7, 1754; en- 
tered the Excise in 1777, at the age of 23, 
under which Board he held the office of Sur- 
veyor General Examiner at his death. He 
was a man of persevering industry and of 
undeviating rectitude. He was buried with 
his wife, Mary Barker, (whom he married 
in 1779,) in St. Luke’s, Middlesex. He 
has left several grandchildren. 

At her father’s house, aged 24, Helena- 
Mary, only dau. of Mr. Whitford, of Ma- 
bledon-place, Burton-crescent. 

June 3. In York-street, J. T. Bland, esq. 
of Huthwaite- house, near Barnsley, Yorksh. 

June 5. In Verulam - buildings, James 
Bradley, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn 

June 8. At Kilburn Priory, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of William Wood, esq. late of Hanger- 
hill, Middlesex. 

In Great George-street, Westminster, 
Lady Pretyman Tomline, Lady of the Bi- 
shop of Winchester. 

June 9. In Baker-street, aged 18, Susan- 
Henrietta, dau. of Capt, Mangin, R. N. 

June 12. In Walnut-tree-walk, Lambeth, 
aged 64, Francis Falkner, esq. 

June 13. In Bermondsey-street, aged 83, 
Mr. J. Shanks, where he had resided 63 years. 

In Farm-street, Berkeley-square, Anne- 
bella, widow of Count Gen. James Lockhart, 
of Lee and Carnwarth, Scotland. * 

June 14, Aged 80, Wm. Luxmoore, for- 
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merly a surgeon at Uxbridge, but for the 
last thirty years a resident of Southamptoa- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. He was eminent 
in eases of apoplexy. 

June 17. In London-field, Hackney, aged 
72, John Higgin, esq. 

June 18. At Highbury terrace, aged 65, 
Mis, Wigan, relict of Edw, Wigan, esq. 
many years Lt.-col. of the Middlesex Militia. 

June 19. In Berners-street, aged 65, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Henry Bone, esq. R.A. 

The wife of J. H. R. Mold, esq. of Pall- 
Mall. 

Beprorpsuire.—June 11. Mary, wife of 
the Rev. J, Hull, Rector of Upper Stondon. 

Berks,—June 11. At Windsor, aged 95, 
Mrs. Lucy Kennedy. 

June 13. At his son's house at Reading, 
aged 77, Thomas Cooper, esq. of Maidstone. 

Camaripcesuire.— June 6. At Ely, Em- 
ma, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert 

Leach, Vicar of Liansanffraid, Montgomery. 

Cuesuire.—lIn his 76th year, John More, 
esq. of Sale. 

Devonsuine. — May 18. At Dawlish, 
aged 22, Mr. Peter-Brett Bull, B.A. of 
Queen’s College, son of William Bull, esq. 
sulicitor, of Aylesbury. 

Durwam.—/Jan. 18. At Durham, aged 
73, Andrew Philip Skene, esq. of Hallyards, 
Fife, and Kilmacoo, Wicklow, only son of 
the late Governor Skene, of Addesey and 
Hartwell, Northamptonshire, and of Skenes- 
boro’ Settlement, North America. This 
gentleman was descended from an uncle of 
the patriot William Wallace, The deeeased 
has left a widow, five sons, and two daughters. 

Essex.—May 26. At Hubbard's ‘Hail, 
aged 51, William Sims, esq. 

Junc 17. At Woodford Wells, aged 69, 
Mr. J. E. Nettlefold. 

June 19. At Wickham Bishops, aged 17, 
Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thos. Leigh, 
rector of that parish, a young lady whose 
truly-amiable disposition renders her loss a 
subject of sincere regret far beyond the cir- 
cle of her more immediate relatives. 

Groucestersuire.—May 7. At the Hat- 
wells, aged 21, Isabella, second dau. of Mr. 
John Kempster. 

June 10. At Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. 
Vavasour, lady of the Hon, E. M. Vavasour 
(Jate Stourton) of Haslewood Hall, near 
Tadcaster. 

At Cheltenham, the relict of John Ayre, 
esq. of Gaddesby, near Leicester. 4 

June 11. At Dowry-square, Bristol Hot- 
wells, the wife of James Fowler, esq. of Fil- 
ton House, Gloucestershire, 

{ants.—Aay 15. At Southampton, aged 
72, Geo. Taylor, esq. former!y of Marlbro’. 

June 10. At Burghclerc, the eldest dau. of 
Rev. T. S. Escott, of Hartrow, Somerset. 

Herts.—May 30. Aged 32, Geo. New- 
man Caswall, esq. only son of the late Geo. 
Caswall, esq. of Sacombe Park. 

June 12. At her son’s, Bennington Ree- 
tory, aged 81, Mrs. Pollard. 
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June 16. At the house of Lieut -col. Sir 
Chas. Dance, near Bushey, aged 66, Mrs. 
M. Moula. 

Kent.—May 17. At Canterbury, aged 
61, John Liptrap, esq. formerly of Mile-end. 

May 24. At Greenwich, aged 81, Sarah, 
relict of the late Robert Knox, M.D. for- 
merly Inspector General of Army Hospitals. 

June 1. At Sevenoaks, aged 33, Bridget- 
Anna, wife of John Gurdon, esq. of Assing- 
ton Hall, Suffolk. 

June s. At Margate, after having suffered 
for some years under ossification of the heart, 
Mr. William Howell, of the Hermitage, 
Wapping. 

June 16. At Sevenoaks, aged 82, Wm. 
Dakins, esq. 

Lancasuine.—May 12. At New Lodge, 
near Barnsley, Frances, wife of the Rev. W. 
Wordsworth, late of Ardwick. 

May 12. At Manchester, from a concus- 
sion of the brain, occasioned by a fall in en- 
deavouring to extricate himself froin a coach, 
aged 36, J. H. Bradford, esq. of Boston, in 
the United Siates. 

May 13. Aged 23, Chas.-Robert, youngest 
sun ot T. Worthington, esq. of Manchester. 

May 15. Aged 24, Miss Weir, only sur- 
viving child of Mr. John Weir, Adj. to the 
Manchester Volunteer Cavalry. 

May 16, At Trafford Park, Maria, fourth 
dau. of Thos.-Josh. ‘Trafford, esq. 

May 17. At Warrington, in his 85th 
year, John Bludwick, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, 

In her 28th year, Rachael, wife of John 
M. Astbury, esq. of Strand Lodge. 

May 20. In his 93d year, Giles Bullock, 
esq. of Blackburn. 

May 29. Eliz.-Matilda, wife of Richard 
Marsh, esq. of West Leigh Hall. 

May 30. Edward Milne, esq. of Manches- 
ter ; and, the same day, his brother, Wm. 
Milne, esq. 

Lately. At Warrington, Daniel Moss, 
M. D. a medical gentleman of considerable 
eminence and extensive practice. He was a 
favourite pupil of the celebrated Sheldon, 
who solicited him to become his anatomical 
demonstrator. For a number of years he 
ranked high in the profession. 

Lincotnsiire.—Lately. In the Minster- 
yard, Lincoln, aged 100, Mrs, Chislett, wi- 
dow of Mr. Chislett, formerly a surgeon at 
Horncastle. The old lady had the misfor- 
tune to break her thigh only two days pre- 
vious to her death. 

Mippesex.—June 13. At Twickenham, 
Robert Burnett, esq. of Orleans House, and 
of Rock House, Brighton. 

Norrork.—June 7. At the Rectory- 
house, Outwell, in her 37th year, Eliz. wife 
of the Rev. Wm, Hardwicke, Rector, and 
dau. of Tho. Rawnsley, esq. of Bourn. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. —June 3. At the 
Grange, aged 22, Ralph, eldest son of Ralph 
Riddell, esq. 

June 5. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Chas. 
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Ogle, esq. late Collector of the Customs at 
that port. He lost an arm in the early part 
of the American war. 

Oxrorpsuire.—May 30. At Dedding- 
ton, Jane, wife of the Rev. John Hughes, 
Curate of that parish. 

Lately. Suddenly, aged 41, Mr. Griffin, 
surgeon and apothecary, of Deddington. It 
is supposed the sudden deprivation of life 
was caused from over-exertion in his prac- 
tice, which was very extensive. He has left 
a widow and four children, 

Somersetsuire.— May 27. At Bath, ia 
her 70th year, the Right Hon. Catherine 
Countess De la Warr, widow of John Ri- 
chard fourth and late Earl De la Warr, and 
dau. of Henry Lyell, esq. of Bourn, Camb. 
She was mother of the present Earl, and of 
two daughters, one of whom is the wife of 
Lt.-col. Darcy, R.A.; and the other died an 
infant. 

May 31. Aged 67, at Westbury, near 
Weils, Tho, Hardwick, esq. 

June 14. In his 29th year, Mr. J.Selway, 
solicitor, of Bath. He was throwa from 
his horse five days before, returning from 
Wells, and was so severely injured in the 
head as to cause his death. Within an 
hour after his decease, in the same house, 
died also, Mrs. Mary Robbins, his aunt, aged 
52, who had been an invalid for nearly two 
years. 

SurrotK.—April 17. At Elmswell, aged 
58, J.J. Bridges, esq. of Wood-street. 

June 3. At his seat, Leiston Old Abbey, 
Wm. Tatnall, esq. 

June 6. In his 74th year, Woodward Bid- 
well, esq. of Horningsheath, and formerly of 
Croxton, near Thetford; and, on the 1)th, 
Ellen, wife of Mr. James Bidwell, of Dere- 
ham, (his eldest son,) and eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Mr. Shelford, of Tuddenham, Norf. 

Surrey.—Lately. At Chellowes Park, 
aged 82, Margaret, wife of Jas. Donovan, esq. 

June 6. At Richmond, aged 46, Louisa- 
Isabella, wife of John Payne, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the Right Hon, Hugh Elliot. 

Sussex.— May 25. At Steyning, aged 40, 
Ann, only surviving dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Green, Rector of Bramber with Botolphs. 

In Regency-square, Brighton, aged 54, 
Walter Murray, esq. of Dundee, Jamaica. 

June 7. At the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 
aged 67, Humphrey Rowley, esq. 

At Brighton, the relict of the late John 
Armstrong, esq. of Pimlico. 

June 17. At Aldwick, Sir Thos. Brooke 
Pechell, Bart. He was a Major-general in 
the army, and late M. P.for Downton. He 
was born in Jan. 1753, and succeeded his 
father Sir Paul 13 Jan. 1800. On the death 
of his mother, in the same year, he obtained 
his Majesty's licence to prefix the surname 
of Brooke to that of Pechell, agreeably to 
her will. He married, April 1783, the dau. 
of Sir John Clavering, and had issue three 
sons and two ters. 
Waarwicxsuine—June 1. At Guy's Cliff, 
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Mrs. Bertie Greatheed, relict of the late —— 
Bertie, esq. 

May 31. At King’s Newnham, in her 
a5th year, Eliz. relict of the late Mr. Edw. 
East, formerly of Coventry. 

Wittsnirne.— May 26. At the Manor 
House, Great Durnford, aged 72, Mrs. Lou- 
isa-Margaret Harris, dau. of the late cele~ 
brated author of ** Hermes,” sister to the 
late, and aunt to the present Earl of Malmes- 
bury. 

May 28. At his father’s house, at Not- 
ton, Mr. Ambrose Awdry, midshipman ia 
the Navy. 

June 1. At Seend, Peter Awdry, esq. 

Aged 78, Mr. Richard Webb, of Melke 
sham, for nearly half a century a surgeon in 
that town. 

WonrcesTErsuir®.—May 23. At Badsey, 
aged 22, Joseph, only son of Jos. Jones, esq 

Yorxsuine.—May 13. At Wetherby, 
aged 40, Thos. Holford, esq. late of Man- 
chester. 

May 19. At Northallerton, Edw. Smyth, 
esq. M. D. son of the late Rev. Jos. Smyth, 
Vicar of Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire. 

May 22. Aged 27, Tho. Rhodes, esq. of 
St. Anne's, Burley, near Leeds. 

May 24. At his seat at Marton, neat 
Bridlington, aged 80, Ralph Creyke, esq. a 
Deputy-lieutenant of the East and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire. He was the oldest 
magistrate of the East Riding, to which he 
was qualified in1778 ; and many years Chair- 
man of the East Riding Sessions. 

May 28. At an advanced age, the relict 
of the late Peter Forbes, esq. of York. 

May 29. Suddeuly, at York, aged 54, the 
relict of the late Rev. Geo. Hutchinson, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. She was 
the only paternal relative of the late Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church. 

May 31. In her 56th year, Hannah, dau. 
of the late Rev. T. Watson. 

June 3. At Braffords, aged 69, Robert 
Osborne, esq. a deputy-lieut. and justice of 
the peace for the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
He held the office of recorder for the towns 
of Hull, Beverley, and Hedon, nearly 30 
years, and was also distributor of stamps for 
the East Riding. 

June 4. At Thirsk, aged 68, Miss Butter- 
wick, only surviving sister of Matthew But- 
terwick, esq. 

June 7. At York, aged 74, R. Lund, esq, 

June 9. At his father’s house, at Norton- 
Grange, near Darlington, aged 22, after a 
long and tedious illness, Mr. John White, 
attorney-at-law. 

ScoTLanp.—May 6. Margaret, relict of 
Alexander Webster, esq. of Dundee, and 
only sister to Mr. Bisset, of Leamington Spa, 

May 13. At Cupar, Fife, Col. David Bos- 
well, late 63d Regiment. 

IreLanp.—May 17. Near Dublin, aged 
80, Leland Crasthwaite, esq. He was Pre- 
sident of. the Chamber of Commerce, and 
frequently Governor of the Bank of Ireland. 
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May 30. At Kildallin Glebe, county Ca- 
van, aged 24, the Rev. George Beresford, 
third son of the Bishop of Kilmore. 

Aproap.—March 7. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 42, John Digby, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

May 8. At Zurich, aged 62, Hans Con- 
rad Gessner, the meritorious and celebrated 
painter, eldest son of Solomon Gessner, the 


t. 
-— 15. At Paris, Catherine, wife of W. 
Webster, esq. and relict of Thos, Crathorne, 
esq. of Crathorne, in Yorkshire. 

May 16. At Paris, Lady Sidney Smith, 
the lady of Adin. Slr William Sidney Smith, 
K. S.C. & F. 

On-board his Majesty's ship Pyramus, on 
his return from Mexico, aged 24, Thos. Le 
Mesurier, esq. of the Home Department, 
eldest son of the late Rev. T. Le Mesurier, 
Rector of Houghton-le-Skerne, Durham. 

May 19. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Viscount Neville, eldest son of 
the Earl of Abergavenny. 

May 26. At St. Petersburgh, in her 38th 
year, Ellen Viscountess Strangford, the lady 
of H. M. Ambassador at that Court. Her 
Ladyship was the youngest daughter of the 
late Sir Thomas Burke, bart. of Marble 
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Hill, co. Galway, sister to the Countess of 
Clanricarde, and to the lady of Sir Henry 
Tichborne, bart. and aunt to the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, the Marchioness of Sligo, and 
the Countess of Howth and Desart. She was 
first married to Browne, esq.; and se- 
condly, July 17, 1317, to Visc. Strangford. 
Seven children {two of them the issue of her 
Ladyship’s first marriage) are left to mourn 
the loss of a most exemplary and devoted mo- 
ther. 

May 29. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 47, 
John Cole, M. D. 

May 31. At Waterloo, —— Da Coster, 
the celebrated peasant, who was compelled 
to act as guide to Buonaparte in the battle 
of June 18. Some interesting anecdotes of 
him, and of the events of that memorable 
battle, as far as Da Coster was concerned, 
from the lively pen of Mrs. C. Stothard, 
(now Bray.) will be found in vol. xcu, 
part i. p. 251. 

Lately. At Bambourg, in France, aged 
21, Catherine, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
general Desborough. 

June 6. At Jersey, Rear-adm. Andrew F. 
Evans. 

June 12. Aged 69, Jacob - Frederick 
Wilckens, esq. of Kingston, Jamaica, 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 


Vol. xcv. part e 7 563. The will of Adm, 
Sir John Sutton, K.C.B. was proved by the 
Right Hon. Beaumont Baron Hotham, the 
Hon. and Rev. Frederick Hotham, clerk, 
and the Hon. Sir H. Hotham, K.C B. Vice 
Admiral of the Blue, three of the executors: 
power for the like purpose being reserved 
to the Hon. Dame Frances Sutton, widow, 
the relict, who is also appointed to that 
trust. The personals were sworn under 
100,000/. The will is dated the 14th of 
March, 1818. The testator bequeaths to 
his wife 5001. to be paid to her immediately 
after his death, and all his furniture, plate, 
household property, pictures, books, horses, 
and carriages. Also such an annual sum as, 
together with any other settlements, will 
make up to her 1,800/. per annum. The 
maintenance and education of his son and 
two daughters are next provided for, as 
well as that of any other children he might 
have. The overplus of his property, 
during their minority, to be for the use of 
their mother; and the whole principal to 
the children at twenty-one, or marriage, 
with benefit of survivorship at such aces 
But it is provided that in case of his having 


no more than his then three children, that 
they should each have 6,000/. only, at 
twenty-one, or marriage; and his daughters 
a like sum at their mother’s death, his son, 
John Thomas, then becoming his residuary 
legatee. The testator’s copyhold house at 
Ham-common, is devised to Lady Sutton 





for her life, and after her decease, absolutely 
to his son, 

Vol. xv1. part i. p. 98. George Lye, esq. 
was one of the Magistrates of the Corpora- 
tion of Warminster, whither his remains 
were conveyed from Bath, Jan. 19, for in- 
terment in the family vault. He had been 
for many years a highly respected banker in 
the town, where he also conducted and car- 
ried on a very extensive business as a car- 
rier, from Bristol to Salisbury, Southamp- 
ton, Portsmouth, &c. with the greatest cre- 
dit and punctuality. He was greatly es- 
teemed by all for his amiable disposition 
and courteous behaviour ; exemplary as a 
hushand, father, friend, aud master, 

P. 272. Sir Thomas Vavasour was born 
about 1746. He was originally intended 
for the Leeds business, and was apprenticed 
with one of the most respectable houses in 
in that town; but family circumstances pre- 
vented the intention from being carried into 
effect, and previously to the death of his 
brother he lived on the Continent. The 
baronetcy, granted Oct. 24, 1628, is ex- 
tinct, and the only male branch of the 
family is said to be William Vavasour, Esq. 
of Wistow-hall, in Wharfedale, descended 
from a younger brother of Sir Mauger le 
Vavasour, who lived in the beginning of the 
14th century. 

P. 379. The Rev. Chas. John Chapman, 
B.D. Upper Minister of St. Peter’s Man- 
croft, was unanimously elected by the pa- 
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rishioners to that situation in 1804, on the 
death of the Rev. John Peele, after having 
been Under Minister for twelve years. He 
was a very efficient member of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital Weekly Board, and 
greatly is that excellent institution indebted 
to him for his constant attention to its in- 
terests, and particularly during the late 
grand Musical Festival. He was the Trea- 
surer of the Charity Schools; of May's 
Trust for binding out poor Apprentices; 
and of the Friendly Society for the Relief of 
poor Women in sickness and old age; and 
many other Societies for charitable and 
useful purposes in that city (of which he 
was a denizen) experienced the beneficial 


Bill of Mortality —Markets, &¢.—Canal Shares. 
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effects of his care and liberality. Mr. Chap- 
man received his education at the Free 
Grammar School, Norwich, under the tui- 
tion of the late Rev. Dr. Parr, hetween 
whom and Mr. C, the greatest esteem and 
friendship afterwards subsisted, which conti- 
nued uninterrupted to the period of the 
death of that profound scholar and eminent 
divine. His kindness of heart, mildness 
of disposition, urbanity of manners, incor- 
ruptible integrity of conduct, and unbend- 
ing honesty of principle, made him pecu- 
liarly an object of high respect and warm 
attachment to those who, by friendly inter- 
course with him, had the happiness of a 
more intimate knowledge of his worth. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 24, to June 20, 1826. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 128|50and 60 99 
Males - 796 hiszs Males - 673 ises Sand10 53] 60and 70112 
Females - 779f§ °°’? | Females- 693 f'°°° $ } io and20 72| 70nd 80 87 

Whereof have died under two years old 402 & 20 and 30115] 80and 90 34 
FQ | 30 and 40 116 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


90 and 100 11 
40 and 50 137 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 


from the Returns ending June 10. 





Wheat. | Barley. Oets. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s d. 
57 5 29 #1 23 7 39 6 38 0 37 7 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 23, 50s. to 55s. 


PRICE OF HOPS, June 23. 
to 13/. 


Kent Bags .......... Os. Os. | Farnham(seconds)... 127. Os. to 15/. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... 101. Os. to 12/. Os. | Kent Pockets......... 12l, Os. to 141. Os. 
Be00k wccerscsscccesssee BOL, 20s. 0.181, 126.'} Sussew.....cccceiceceees 112, Os. to 121. 12s, 
Farnham (fine)...... 161. Os. to 181. Os. | Essex.....cccccccesecvese 11d. 11s. to 13/. 13s, 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 23, 31s. 11d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay 5/. Os. Straw 2/. 4s. Clover 51. 16s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 
gi. 2s. Clover 6/. 0s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 17s. 6d. Clover 51. 5s, 6d. Straw 2. 


SMITHFIELD, June 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


Beef..... peqceesbassciees a: “ek, Oe Ba, “Ok 8 Bitiinichcecanencaneensevee 5s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
MIND i cosnantecndbeae 8s. 10d. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market June 23: 

Ne Here 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. Te ccpmaninie 395 Calves 440 
Pork ....scceeeee sseeeeee 3S. 8d. to 5s. 4d. Sheep .....secseee 11,450 Pigs 100 


COAL MARKET, June 21, 25s, Od. to 35s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 37s. 0d. Yellow Russia 34s. 6d. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 80s. 0d. Curd 84s—-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s.6d. 








THE PRICES of Canat Snares, &e. in June 1826, at the Office of Mr. M. Raine, 
Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 25, Threadneedle-street, 
re.oved from Great Winchester-street, London.—Grand Junction, 263/.—Birmingham, 
280:.— Warwick and Birmingham, 240/.— Worcester and Birmingham, 38/.—Ellesmere, 
100:.—Shropshire, 146/.—Huddersfield, 20/.—Swansea, 2401 —Monmouthshire, 200/.— 
Old Union, 90/.—Rochdale, 927.—Regent’s, 36.—West India Dock Stock shut at 
185l.—London Dock Stock, 83/.—Globe Insurance, 1392. 10s —Ajlas, 7l.—Hope, 4/. 
10s. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From May 26, to June 25, 1826, both inclusive. 

































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
set. .t J82] . 8. ! 
— 32/8 3 | Barom. | | Weather. [Ss s—/ 5 =3 Baron. | | Weather. 
=o 5 3 | “Ep, in. pts.| | rSl\oS| 5 © "t in. pts. 
Azle=| = |=z) lAsion| = =z) 
May | ° | ° ° bon 7i° © | 
26 | 55 | 62 | 55 || 29, 77 showery 11 | 60 | 69 | 60 || 30, 10 fine 
27 | 56 | 63 | 50 ||, 83 cloudy 12} 65 | 74 | 64 || , 29/\fine 
28 55 | 60 | 51 ||, 90 cloudy 13 | 65 | 77 | 65 ||, 25/fine 
29 | 50 | 54/51 ||, 76,rain 14 | 64 | 76 | 64 || 5 26'fine 
30 | 53 | 55] 51 ||, 96lrain 15 | 65 | 75 | 58 | » 13 fine 
81 | 53 | 57 | 53 | » 94/rain 16159 | 65 | 55 ||, s0\fair 
J.1 | 51 ; 59/54) 86 cloudy 17 59 | 70 55 » 34 fair 
2 | 50 55 | 53 ||, 94 rain 1s 69 | 74 | 64 | > 30 fine 
8 | 56 | 62 | 51 || 30, 10 fair 19 | 65 | 68 | 54 ||, 40\cloudy 
4/59 | 64) 58 ||, 21'cloudy 20 | 58 | 69/55 |, 47/fair 
5 | 55 | 64 | 57 » 31,fine 21 | 59 | 64 | 54 |, 45\cloudy 
6 56 | 48 60 ||, 30 fair 22 | 61 | 65 | 54) , 36) ifuir 
7 | 61 | 64 | 54 ||, 26 cloudy 23 | 56| 69/56) , 45 ifine 
8 |.57 | 65 | 55 ||, 24 cloudy 24 | 60/7 60 ||, 42/fine 
9 Ge | 71 | 86) » 02 fair 25 68 | 74 | 65 | , 36'fine 
10} 40' 7 57 | 30, 00 fair " 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 30, to June 26, loth inclusive. 
g| clés las lgcles] 8 12 4 3 
fad) $194 Re83/ 38 leeieg] 2 gil ienmn, 
waa) &eZ] Be RA/8S/ 48 SEES) 3 ibe] 1000. | soou. 
S| aM} oF i Se) «| < =H | & | 
a A A A A ae | I 
a Te PS BE EH ROM eee BENNY geo 
301208 | 78% 4/794 4) 854! 85 |95§ 43 18% — 6 7 pm. 8739/9 8 pm.'9 8 pm. 
31/2024 78% 4/79§ 4) 853) 849195$ 43/18— o38 | 6 7 pm.j|——|s 9 pm/s 9 pm. 
1/201 |78§ §|79§ | 85%) 85 [94g 54 183 ——! 67 pa-/——|8 9pm.|8 9 pm. 
2/2024. 79% 8% | 863) 853 [196 —| 5 7pm——|8 9pm.|s 9 pm. 
3}2014'783 94 —!| 85; jus _——| 7 8 pm.| is 9pm.8 9G pm. 
sl2024 79 — 863| 853 aa ——! 8 9 pm, 8 9pm.'8 9 pm. 
6—79§ $——| 864) 855) 119 '9373/ 8 9 pm '8 9pm.'s 9 pm. 
7\201$/794 4, 863) 86 | 19 —— 10 9 pm. 8 9pm.'8 9 pm. 
s-—|79§ 4 | 869) 855 198 _——' dpm. |—S 9pm.8 9 pm. 
9200 |794 ee ve 853 194 cy 9 pm.——|9 6 pm.\9 6 pm. 
10/200 794 8% | 858 i—————|_ 9 pm. j—— 6 7 pm.|9 7 pm. 
1g——79§ $———| 85g) 854) 19§ |——| 8 6 pm|——|6 4 pm.|7_ 5 pm. 
18/199 [794 8%! | 86g) 854 19 |——/ 6 7 pm.|——/4_ 5 pm.|5_ 6 pm. 
14/199 |794 9 | | 86 | 85g§——-—19 |__| 8 pm. 5 7 pm.5 7 pm. 
15|200 |79§ 4 | 864] = Hn hs Cee f pm. 
16/201 793 + $———|——_| 85g ——— 19} |_| 8 9 pm.|——'s_ 9 pm.s_ 9 pm. 
17|2004 794 $—————| 853|-——|19§ |_| 9 pm. |——|s 9 pm.'s 9 pm. 
9\——|7a¢ 4 | 864! 853 ——| 194 | \——| 8 9 pm. 8 9pm |s 9 pm. 
20 —|79} 4 | 864) 854 eed 5a me “|——/8 9pm/s 9pm. 
~ 1994/7934 9 85g] 855 18% |——|10 9 pm. I——'8 10 pm.'3 10 pm. 
29/——78§ é, } 854) 859 —185 — 11 pm, ‘cme 110 9 pm.j}10 9pm 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 


























GRISTON CHURCH, NORFOLK, S.W. 
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Embellished with Views of Carnproox and Griston Cuurcues, Norfolk; and with 
Representations of a Wito Butt and Cow at Gisnpurne Park, Yorkshire. 








Mr. Ursan, June 5. 

ARBROOK, or as it is spelt in 

Domesday and other. antient re- 
cords, Kerebock, Cherebroc, Kerbroke, 
Karbrock, Carebroc, and Garbroke, is 
an extensive parish in Norfolk, and is 
bounded on the North by Shipdhani 
and Cranwich ; on the East by Scoul- 
ton, Rockland, and Caston; on the 
South by Griston and. Watton; and on 
the West by Watton and Ovington, 
It isisituated ip the hundred of Way- 
land, Archdeaconry of Norwich, Dea- 
nery of Breccles, and in the honour of 
Clare. ; 

There were formerly two parishes 
and two churches, known by the 
names of Great and Little Carbrook. 
In 1424, John Bishop of Norwich 
consolidated the vicarages, aud the 
Church of Little Carbrock was then 
pulled down. ‘The old churchyard is 
now the property of W. Robinson, 
esq. and lies on the road to Ovington, 
a @iule North from Mr. Robinson's 
house. The foundations of the Charch 
may yet be traced. 

n the Confessor’s time, Alfere, a 
Saxon freeman, held the chief part 
of this and of Little, or as it was 
then called, West Kerebroc. After 
the Conquest, John, nephew of Wa- 
leram, held it; there was a Church, 
and 24 acres of glebe, worth 2s... It 
afterwards passed to the Earls of Clare, 
of which honour it was held, and the 
advowsons of both the Churches be- 
longed to it, and were given with it 
by Maud, Countess of Clare, to the 
Preceptory or Commandsy in this town. 
In 1543 it was granted to Sir Richard 
Gresham, kat. and Sir Richard South- 
well, and their heirs, by the name of 
the Site of the Preceptory of Carbrook, 
with, the manor and rectory impropri- 
ate, and the advowson of the vicarage 
thereto belonging, and also Herberd’s 
Grove, St. John’s Wood, Rysing Wood, 
and a wood, in Ketysall, Field, &e. Sir 
Richard Southwell) changed his manor 
of East Walton with Sir Richard 
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Gresham, and having this solely his 
own, he settled it, with the great part 
of his estate, on Thos. Southwell, esq. 
son to Sir Robt. Southwell of Mere- 
worth, in Kent, his younger brether, 
end it has been ever since joined to 
the other manor of Woodhall, or 
Woodgate, in Cazbrook, with which 
it now continues. 
Wood-hall, or Wood-gate, alias 
Latymer’s Manor, was held by He- 
rold.in the Confessor’s time, and was 
given by the Conqueror. wo Ralf. de 
Tony. It sherwesde: to the 
Bigods, Muntchensies, Maniers. [Man- 
ners} Morleys, and Latymers. John 
de Nevile, Lord Raby, married Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Wm. de Latymer, and 
was found seized of it in 1388. It 
continued in the Nevile family till 
1544, when it was sold by John Ne- 
vile, then Lord Latymer, to Sir Rich. 
Southwell, kot. It afterwards came 
to the Cranes, and Sir Rich. Crane 
by his will, dated 1645, appointed that 
manor of Carbrook should for ever 
stand bound for the payment of 200/. 
per ana. ta the chapel of St. George 
of Windsor, to, maintain five poor 
knights there, and by virtue of a com- 
inission upon the statute of 43 Eliz. 
for charitable uses, the manors of 
Woodrising and Westfield were found 
charged too; but jn the time of Wm. 
Crane, eaq...to. whom Sir Richard's 
esiate fell, 27 Jam. 1059, it was de- 
creed in Chancery that the manor of 
Carbrook only should for ever stand 
charged with 2301.. per ann. payable 
half-yearly, .200/. of which is for the 
maintenance of five poor knights, and 
the 30/, a year for the repair of their 
houses, the Chancellor of Windsor far 
the time being to receive the money, 
the 301. per ann. being added .at. that 
time, probably because the manors of 
Woodrising and Westfield were found 
diable to satisfy for building-and finish- 
ing the five Losers fer them, About 
1662, Wm. Crane, esq. and Mary his: 
wife settled the manors of Carbrook, 
the preceptory or commandry there, 
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the impropriate rectory, and the ad- 
vowson of the” vicatage, &c. on Robt. 
Clayton *, gent. and others, whose de- 
scendant Sir Wm. Clayton, bart. is the 
present lord, impropriator, and patron. 

In the 41 Geo. ILI. (1801) an Act 
passed for ‘‘ inclosing the open or com- 
mon fields, half-year or shack lands, 
lammas meadows, fens, commons, and 
waste lands,” in the parish of Car- 
brooke; at which time the Right Hon. 
Katherine Baroness Dowager Howard 
de Walden and Braybrooke was Lady 
of the several manors of Carbrooke, late 
of the Hospital of St. John, and Car- 
brocke Woodhall, and was seised of the 
Impropriate Rectory of Carbrooke, 
and of the right and presentation of in 
and to the Church and Vicarage of 
Carbrooke ; and George Deane was 
the Incumbent or Vicar. It was en- 
acted that such parts of the said com- 
mons, &c. as should be equal to the 
average value of forty acres thereof at 
the least, should be allotted unto and 
vested in the Lady of the Manors afore- 
said, and the Vicar, Churchwardens, 
and Overseers of the poor for the time 
being, as trustees for the poor of the 
said parish for ever; the trustees, or 
the major part of them, were autho- 
rized to let or demise, for any term of 
years not exceeding twenty-one years, 
the whole or any part of such allot- 
ments ; and such part or parts as should 
not be so let and demised, might be 
appropriated for the purpose of taking 
or raising fuel for firing for the use of 
the poor hereafter described; and the 
rents arising from the allotments de- 
mised or let, should from time to time 
be Jaid out in purchasing fuel for fir- 
ing for the poor, and such fuel to be 
distributed amongst the poor inhabit- 
ants not receiving relief of the parish, 
nor occupying lands or tenements of 
more than the yearly value of 5/. in 
such proportions and quantities, at 
such times in every year, and accord- 
ing to such rules and orders as the said 
trustees or the major part cf them shall 
appoint and prescribe for that purpose, 
and not otherwise.” 

The parish of Carbook contains 
2959 acres, 3 roods, 15 perches; of 
which one-fifth is grass land, and about 
20 acres are in plantation. 





* Afterwards Sir Robert Clayton, kat. 
Lord Mayor of London. He was lord of 
the manor of Carybrook, 1686; the quit 
rente then valued at 227. 9s. 2d, 
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At the inclosure, forty-four acres 
were allotted to purchase fuel for the 
poor, which are now let at 70/. 11s. 1d. 
per annum. 

In 1822 the poor-rates amounted to 
1058/, 1d. but in 1824 had decreased 
to gg0/. gs. 34d. 

A dole of 14. is given away in bread 
to the poor on St. Paul’s day; it is 
paid out of a part of Mr. Birch’s pro- 
nerty, late Mason’s, called ‘‘ Breaky 
Hills,” adjoining the Carbrook Fen or 
Turf-moor. 

The following are the names of the 
town land: 

Upgate pightle, Gravelpitt acre, Too- 
ley’s pightle, Hornegreene close, Half- 
acre in Badley-field, Camping close. 

The last-named field was appropri- 
ated for ** the youth to take their pas- 
time in.” 

The Church land consists of 13 
acres, 3 roods, which, in 1818, was 
let by auction at 44/. 16s. 2d. but in 
1825, at only 26/. 7s. 4d. 

By the return to Parliament in 1821, 
Carbrook contained 154 inhabited 
houses, in which were 154 families, 
consisting of 351 males, and 420 
females, in all 771; of whom 134 
families were chiefly employed in 
agriculture, and 16 in trade, manufac- 
tures, and handicraft. 

The Recrory was appropriated to 
the Prior of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and is an exempt, not 
visited by the Archdeacon, and pays 
neither synodals nor procurations, nei- 
ther is it taxed, though the Church 
was valued at 55 marks, with the 
Charch of Little Carbrook included, 
and the Vicarage at 40s. but yet the 
parochial and spiritual jurisdiction 
over the parishioners belongs to the 
Archdeacon, who always inducts the 
Vicar. 

The VicaRAGE was valued at 7/. 
12s. 6d. and being sworn of the clear 
yearly value of 10/. 11s. 11d. it is dis- 
charged of first fruits and tenths; but 

ys 3s. 4d. synodals. Queen Ann’s 

unty was procured by the Rev. John 
Cater, rector of Little Ellingham, who 
settled part of the great tithes of Great 
Ellingham upon it for ever, to 204. 
per ann. value. 

The Church (see the Plate), re- 
built about the beginning of Henry 
the Sixth’s reign, is a regular pile, 
and consists of a chancel, nave, 


north and south ailes, north and 
south porches, all covered with lead. 
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At the west end of the nave stands 
a square tower, thirty-three yards 
high*; in it are five bells thus in- 
scribed : 

1. © 1669."—2. ** 1669.” 

3. ‘Hac in conclave Gabriel nunc pange 
suave.” 

4. ** Nos 
cat.” 

5. “© EDWARD TOOKE MADE ME, 1678.” 

Wordwork bears date “‘ Anno Dom. 

1627, Hen. Tilney.” In 1791, the 
roof of the tower wanting a little re- 
pairing, one of the Churchwardens 
(whose son-in-law was a carpenter) 
sroposed that a wooden spire should 
Pe erected to cover the faulty lead- 
work. His proposal was accepted, and 
the spire, very much resembling a pi- 
geon cote, was built at an expence of 
82/. 8s. Its reign, however, was of 
short duration, for last year it was 
found that the carpenter's wood-work 
was decayed, and it was agreed, at the 
suggestion of R. Dewing, esq. who 
generously contributed towards defray- 
ing the expence, to take down the 
pigeon-cote, and repair the tower in a 
more appropriate manner, aud with 
more solid materials—lead and free- 
stone. The cost of which was 130d. 
The nave is separated from the ailes 
by five blunt arches upon clustered 
pillars, and from the chancel by a 
lofty pointed arch, under which are 
the Royal arms, **1719,”" the Lord's 
prayer, Decalogue, and Belief, and this 
sentence : 

“Chen that fear the Bord wilf not 
mistrust fis word, then that ove him 
will Keep big commandments,” 

The screen has been painted and 
gilded, and in one corner remains this 
inscription : 

*¢ Orate pro benefactoribs.” 

A window to the East over the arch 
to the chancel. Five clerestory win- 
dows on each side. The roof is beau- 
tifully carved, painted and ornamented 
with roses ; the supporters rest on half- 
length figures with clasped hands. — 
Blomefield says: ‘‘ the roof was adorn- 
ed with the images of our Saviour and 
his Apostles, all of which were demo- 
lished in the time of the Usurpation.” 
At the West end of the nave stands 


— carmine du- 








* The following are the dimensions of 
the Church inside : Yards. 
Chancel, length .......s.seceesse-see001 34 
WE cseccrceeccncesesenevcee 7 
Nave and ailes, length........+...+++ 23 
Nave, width (including ailes) ....0.163 


the font, which is octagonal, support- 
ed by an octogonal shaft, on an as- 
cent of three steps. On the North 
side there is a large pew for singers, 
and abore it is a rude painting.on 
board, intended for the Psalmist play- 
ing on his harp: 

_ “O sing unto the Lord with understand- 
ing, 1747.” 

Many of the seats are open benches. 

On slabs of black marble : 

1. “In memory of Robert Alpe, gent. 
who died the 9th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord 1813, in the 73d year of his 

re. 

2. “In memory of Elizabeth, wife of 
Robert Alpe, gent. who died the 17th day 
of Oct. in the year of our Lord 1810, in 
the 63d year of his age.” 

3. **In memory of Mary-Elizabeth, in- 
fant daughter of Edmund and Mary-Ann 
Alpe, who died Oct. 25, 1820, in the 4th 
year of her age.” 

4. «In memory of Margaret, 2d wife of 
Edward Lincoln, of Wilby, who died Feb. 
5, 1772, aged 57 years.” 

5. ** Here lieth Elizabeth Engle, relict 
of Benjamin Engle, of Great Yarmouth, 
merchant, who departed this life the tenth 
day of February, 1741, aged 76 years.” 

6.7. Grey stones without inscrip- 
tion, brass gone. 

8. Grey stone, inscription in capi- 
tals nearly defaced : 

** Here lyeth the body of Sarah, the wife 
of John Pennyng, gent. who died Dec. 4, 
1633,” 

9. Small black marble: 

** Depositum Ricardi Dewing, mpcccxx11!.” 

10. Grey stone, once inlaid with 
the figure of a man in the attitude of 
devotion, at his feet three shields, the 
brasses all gone. 

11. Grey stone aninscribed. 

Near the reading-desk and pulpit, 
which are placed in the South-east 
corner, lies a large slab, No. [12] for- 
merly inlaid with a figure, kneeling 
at a desk, and having a label issuing 
from his mouth; two shields of arms, 
the brasses all gone except one shield, 
on which are the arms of De Grey 
impaling Baynard. This is the tomb 
of Fulk de Grey, gent.* (one of the 
five sous of Wm. de Grey, of Merton, 
esq.)t who was buried here in the 
grave of Elizabeth Drury * his wife. 


* “©1655. Elizabeth Gray, wife of Fulke 
Grey, gent. was buried the viijth daie of No- 
vember Anno ut supra. 

“©1560, Fulke Grey, gent. was buried the 
v daie of Jan.” Carlrooke Parish Register, 
+ See Geus. Mag. for July, 1825, p. 13. 
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In “ 1570, George Gray, sonne of An- 
thony Gray, gent. was buried the x1111 
daie of February,” and the same year 
Anthony Greye, gent. son and heir of 
Fulk de Grey, aforesaid, was buried 
also, whose son Anthony de Grey, of 
Carbrooke, was living in 1616, and 
had one brother, Thomas, and nine 
sisters. 

South Aile. One window to the 
West, one to the East, and four win- 
dows to the South, all uniform. Se- 
ven grey slabs stripped of their brasses 
and inscriptions. Blomefield says : 
‘* there are several priests buried un- 
der gravestones here, as is plain from 
the badge or emblem of the priesthood, 
still remaining on several of thei, the 
other brasses being gone, viz. the three 
chalices, thereon the wafers or sacra- 
mental bread.”” At the East end, a 
chapel of the Holy Virgin, whose al- 
tar and image were init. The ascent 
to the altar still remains. This be- 
longed to the Virgin’s gild, and had 
a priest maintained by them, to sing 
there. 

North aile, lighted same as the 
South. 

1. Grey slab uninscribed. 

2. Grey sione once inscribed round 
the edge, but the inscription is nearly 
obliterated. The words Gobertug et 
Margaret, now remain. 

3.4. 5.6. all deprived of their brasses. 

At the East end of this aile was a 
chapel dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tist, whose altar and image were in it. 
This belonged to the guild of St. John 
the Baptist in this town, and that society 
found a chaplain constaatly to sing for 
the welfare of the brothers and sisters 
of the guild living, and the souls of the 
brothers departed. In 1462, Eliza- 
beth Astle, gentlewoman, was interred 
before the altar of this chapel. 

lu the East wall, a door to the rood- 
loft. Several texts of Scripture, paint- 
ed on wood, are fixed against the walls 
of both ailes ; they were formerly hung 
against the pillars. Over the North 
poreh is a room in which lie several 
pieces of old armour, said to belong 
to the Knights Templars buried here. 
If I mistake not, this is the armour 
accounted for in the inventory after- 
_ mentioned, as belonging to the town. 

The Chancel is lighted by three 
large pointed windows to the South, 
two to the North, and one tothe Last. 


. 


South door. In the South wall, two 





stone seats, separated by a round pil- 
Jar, which forms two pointed arches. 
Black marbles on the floor: 


1. “In memory of Samuel, son of Ro- 
bert and Elizabeth Alpe, who died Jan. 19, 
1804, in the 17th year of his age.” 

2. ** Sacred to the memory of Henry 
Alpe, who died Sept. 8, 1822, aged 32 
years.” 

3. ‘In memory of Thomas Feverall, 
gent. who departed this life the Ist dey of 
May, 1782, in the 73d year of his age. 
Also of Jane his wife, who died Jan, 31, 
1795, aged 79 years. 

4. Feverall’s arms. Motto: Bonne Es- 
perance. **In memory of Robert Feverall, 
esq. many years an eminent merchant in 
Walbrovok, a Governor of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, and one of his Majesty’s Commission- 
ers of Lieutenancy for the City of London, 
who departed this life the 9th day of Jan, 
anno domini 1765, in the 68th year of his 
age.” 

5. “In memory of Robert, the son of 
Thomas Feverall, of this parish, gent. and 
Jane his wife, born the 8th of March, 1756, 
died the 14th of Feb. 1772. His truly ami- 
able disposition rendered him highly esteem’d 
in life, and lamented in death.” 


In the middle of the chancel lie two 
slabs (like the lids of stone coffins) with 
a cross patée on each; there are two 
imperfect cireumscriptions on them in 
capitals, which seem,” says Blomefield, 
**to be added long since they were first 
laid, and most probably when they were 
replaced, after the re-building of the 
Church: I take that most North to be 
the sepulchre of Maud, Countess of 
Clare, foundress of the Preceptory 
here, and the other on her right hand, 
or that most South, to be one of her 
younger sons, that might probably be 
the first commander of this house; 
but to say positively it is so, I do not 
pretend ; they lie exactly in the place 
where the founders of religious places 
were generally buried ; by the crosses, 
they were of the order; by the place 
of interment, persons of distinction ; 
by the remains of the inscriptions, 
mother and son, and also of the Clare 
family; now, though I do not meet 
with their names, Vincent on Brook, 
fol. 120, says, that she had by Roger 
de Clare, her husband, Richard Earl 
of Clare and Hertford, and others ; and 
Mr. Dugdale, telling us where that Earl 
was buried, shows plainly it was not 
his sepulclire, else ] should have been 
induced to have thought so, by reason 
cf his confirmation of his fether and 
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mother’s benefactions to this house, 
to which he was also a benefactor. It 
is plain from this inscription, that he 
was a Knight of the order, and had 
been at Jerusalem, and so qualified to 
be commander of the house, and must 
be of great note, his name being not 
mentioned, all which confirms my for- 
mer conjecture.” 

Blomefield reads the inscription thus : 

6. ** MATER CLARENSIS, GENEROSO MILITE 
CRAB Ag BED ccccecsee HNC. TUM. seccee Ve 

The letters are much worn, but as 
far as 1 am able to judge, this appears 
to be the reading : 

*€ MATER CLARENSIS GENERI QVO MILITE 

CLARAM 

ANGLIA SE IACTAT HIC TVMVLAT”... 

There is no division of the words, 
the letters being close together. 

The inscription on the adjoining 
stone runs thus: 


- 


7- ** A, DEXTRIS. NATVS. REQVIESCIT, 
MATRIS. HVMATVS. 
HVNC. PETIIT. PORTVM. PROPRIVM. REVO- 


LVTVS. IN. ORTVM.” 

8. Grey slab, figure of a priest, la- 
bel from his mouth, brass and inscrip- 
tion gone. 

gy. Grey stone reaved of its brass. 

Ascent to the altar by three steps. 
Within the altar-rails two stones, No. 
10 and 11, robbed of their brasses. 
12. Small black marble to the South: 

“In memory of Anne, daughter of the 
Rev. George ‘Thomas, and Mary his wife, 
who died May 30, 1756, aged 12 weeks.” 

There were sixteen stalls in the 
chancel, answering to the number of 
knights resident here. 

In 1530 Robert Wallot, gent. of this 
town, was buried in the Church. 

In 1650 the following arms were 
in the Church, and some of them re- 
mained in Blomefield’s time, but in 
my search I could not find one. 

Clare. Bigod. Brotherton. Mow- 
bray. Nevil and Latimer. And these, 
Barry of ten, Argent and Azure, a lion 
rampant Or. Ermine, a saltier en- 
grailed Gules, and the same two coats 
impaled. Three liovs rampant in a 
bordure, impaling a fess between two 
chevrons. England. France. Argent 
on a fess Gules, three fleurs de lises Or. 
Gules, six cross crosslets Or, a label 
of three Azure. Azure, two luces in- 
dorsed, between crusuly of cross or 
crostets Or. 

From ‘a new Booke of the yearlye 
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accountes for the Towne of Carbrooke, 
1627,” I select the following memo- 
randa : 

1627. **We have payd and layd out in 
charges for the sayd towne towards the 
building of the bell-frame and other charges, 
xvii, 

1629. ** Given by John Fitt, the sonne 
of James Fitt, vis. viijd. to the towne of Car- 
brook as may appeare by his last will, the 
vj April, to he given to the poore yearlye. 

1635. ** They [the-Churchwardens] layd 
out, as appeareth by their bylls, sene and 
alowed by the townesmen, about the North 
ile, 374. 3s, 3d. 

1636. ‘* They have layd out this year, as 
appeareth by their bills, allowed by the 
townesmen. They repayered the South ile, 
361i, 3s. 11d. 

1639. ** We rec’ this yeare for the bu- 
riall of Sarah, the wife of John Pennynge, 
gen’, in the church, 6s. 8d. 

«© We rect of Richard Kitchinman for 
the buriall of his wife in the Church, 6s. 8d. 

** We have bought this yeare a hood for 
the minister, cost 1. 4s. 

1642. ** Rect of Peter George xxs. as a 
legacye given by Mycheall George his fa- 
ther towards the mayneten® of the Church 
of Carbrook.” 

Another Book begins 1683—4, in 
which are several entries of stones of 
hemp due from Sir Robert Claydon, 
and in 1708 is this remark : 


“* A stone of hempe due to the towne this 
year from William Clayton, esq. for bell- 
ropes.” 

On the last leaf is 

‘© A true note and inuentory of all the 
ian and all mouables whatsoever be- 
longing to the Church of Carbrook, made 
and taken by Edward Catterall, Minister, 
and Michael George and Wm. Scot sen. 
the thirteenth day of the month of June, 
Anno Dom. 162... 

** The lLookes. 

“‘Imprimis, a large volumed Bible of 
Henry the viij his tra’slac’. 

‘<Tt'm, another large volumed Bible of Q. 
Elizab. translacon of the gift of Flizabeth 
R...... widow, giuen to y® Church of Car- 
brook, and printed by thins Denham and 
Richard Watkins, Anno 1574. 

**It'm, another Elizabeth large Bible, 
printed by X’pofer Barker, Anno 1585. 

“«It’m, another large Bible of King James 
his translacon, printed by Robt. Barker, 
Anno 1617. 

*« It'm, three bookes of com’on prayer, & 
larger and a lesser volume. 

‘T’tm, y® workes of yt famous man John 


Jewell, Bishop of Sarum. 


«* I'm, Erasmus his pa’phrase in English 
upon the four Evangelists. 
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*¢ It’m, a booke of y* forme of prayer and 
fasting, set forth 1625. 

*<]t'm, another of the same subject set 
forth anno 1626. 

* Tt’m, a forme of thanskiging for y® stay- 
ing of the pestilence, set forth Anno Dom. 
1625. 

««[t’m, a form of prayer and fasting, set 
forth 1628. 

* Tt’m, athansgiving for the v" of August. 

*«It'm, a form of prayer for March y* 24. 

** [t'm, a form of thansgiving for the Sth 
of Nouember, 1605. 

** It’m, the booke of Homelies at large, set 
forth anno 1582. 

¢¢ It’m, little manuel contening the homely 
of willful rebellion, in six p’tes, printed by 
Richard Jugge and John Cawood. 

*<It’m, y® canon booke. 

** It'm, five bookes of Articles. 

*«It'm, the Register booke of Christnings, 
Mariages, and Burials. 

«¢It’m, a p’clamacon set forth by Queen 
Elizabeth, 1599, for fast dayes and against 
ale houses and rouges. 

«* [t’m, a little table of the ten com’ande- 
m*‘, 
«« It’m, the tithing table, and a table of 
degrees of mariage. 

**It’m, captein John Smithes history of 
y® new found land. 

«+ It’m, a book of instructions from king 
Charles to all the BB. of E’land, printed 
.1626. 

** The vestm'® and other things. 

‘* Impr. a faire large holland surplice, 

*¢It’m, a carpet of damask for y* comu- 
nion table. 

‘¢ It’m, asilver cup and couer for the co- 
munion, w™ a linning bag for to put them in. 

*¢It’m, a course damaske herse cloth for 
the poore. 

««It’m, two cushions, and a green cloth 
for the pulpit, and to be used at mariages. 

««It’m, one great chest to lay in y* bookes 
and a comunion table. 

‘¢Tt’m, two old lectures or deskes, 

**It’m, eight iron bolts taken of the old 
bell frames, and three irons taken also from 
the s* frames. 

‘«It’m, four great iron spits. 

*« It’m, eleven half-inch boards in y* vestry. 

*«Jt’m, two corslets belonging to y* town, 
wth two swords and two daggers tu them be- 
longing. 

««It’m, three pikes, one musket furnisht, 

«*Tt’m, three tables of scripture hanging 
on the three upper pillars on the South, and 
as many hanging on the three upper pillers 
onthe North with gilded and pictured borders. 

**Tt’m, one mattack pick and a peice of 
another. 

««It’m, one ould tub, two pailes, and a 
ladder of 17 staves. 

*« It’m, one chest w iron barres in the 
vestry for the keeping of the evidences of 
the town. 
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*<It’m, one long box of above @ yds. long, 
and a little round old poor-mau’s box in- 
viron’d w* iron. 

** It’m, an old beer [bier] and two forms 
standing in the South alley. 

‘*It’m, two flat pieces of timber by the 
bellfrey. 

** I¢’m, a rook-net.” 

Many of the books mentioned in 
the above inventory are still in exist- 
ence, and kept with the Registers in a 
strong iron-bound chest in the chancel. 

The first Register begins thus: [in 
black letter] leaf torn : 

** Matrimoni......... 
Sepultorum secund... 
Preceptum Domini 
Regis Henrici octavi 
dei gracia Anglie et 
frauncie fidei defensor’ 
et domini Hib’nie ac in 
tra suprem’ capitis 
Anglie Ecclie tricesimo 

Annog dni 1538,” 

1 was much pleased with finding on 
the second page the following memo- 
randum, as it tells us at what time the 
learned Blomefield visited this Church 
to make Collections for his valuable 
History of Norfolk: ** Sept. 26, 1738, 
Ext. F.B.” [Francis Blometield]. 

Edw. Catherall signs minister, 1622. 

1565. **S* James Robinson, Clarke, was 
buried the xix daie of February, anno ut 
supra. 

1570. ** George Gray, sopne of Anthony 
Gray, gent. was buried the xiiij daie of Fe- 
bruary, anno ut supra. 

1583. ** James Simpson, clerke, was bu- 
ried the xx‘ daie of Aprill. 

1592. ** Will’m Butterwoode, clerke, was 
buried the v of Maye. 

1597. ** Anthony Gray, gent. was buried 
the xxii of December. 

1625. ** Interog. Nata mori cur es, si- 

mul orta et mortua? Cur heu! 

Natalis funus Venter et Urna fuit. 

**Mary, daughter of Edward Catheral, 
minister of Carbrouk, and Faith his wife, 
died the 9th of August. 

** Respons. Mortua nascor, Ego perijs- 

sem, Di perijssem ; 

Mt? Funus Feenus, Tumulus Alvus erit. 

‘* Bridget, daughter of Thomas Frances, 
buried October decimo. 

** Though in this book of death thou be’st 
recorded, [awarded.” 
Thy part i’ th’ booke of life thou art 

** Mary Gaudron, wife of Thomas Gaud- 
ron, gent. a woman rich in good workes and 
almes-deedes which she did, to the great 
greife of many died on Sunday at night, 
Octob. 23, and was solemnlie buried on 
tuesday, Octobris vicesimo quintu, 
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«* The booke of life agrees w' thy live's story, 
And by theise bookes thou iudged art to 
glory.” Apoc. xx. 12. 

*« Meerens composuit Edwardus Catherall 
Minister, ut illam Memorize consecraret, et 
Amoris sui superstitem Tessaram relinquat. 

1627. ** An unbaptized still-borne infant 
son of Peter Sorrell, was buried Maij octavo.” 

I transcribed this, as I did not sup- 
pose it usual to register the deaths of 
unbaptised children, but I have found 
many instances in the Register books 
of this parish. 

1630. * William Sudlington, gent. died 
Augusti vicesimo octavo, and was buried 
Augusti vicesimo nono noctu. 

1637. ‘Henry Sidney, an antient man, 
descended of the Right Hon! house of the 
Sidneys, Earls of Lecester, but more Hon! 
by his new birth, buried Martii decimo 


nono. 

On the last leaf: 

** Funell. 

Si q nosti verius istis, credito, si non, 
Candidus, ut soleas, miseresce infantis... *.” 

“This Funell,” says Blomefield, “T 
suppose, was one of the Cathedral's 
scholars, and transcribed the register 
for him.” 

The first Register ends 1643. 

The second Register begins 1653, 
and ends 1735. 

The third Register begins 1748, and 
ends 1776. 

The fourth Register begins 1776, 
and ends 1812, when the new Re- 
gisters commence. 

A Marriage Register begins 1754, 
and ends 1788, another Marriage Re- 
gister commences 1788, and continues 
to the beginning of new Books. 

A Register of Births begins 1776, 
and ends 1812. 

For a list of Vicars from 1332 to 
1738, see Blomefield’s History of Nor- 
folk ; since that time the following In- 
cumbents have occurred. 

George Thomas, William Clough, 
Robert Phillips, Joseph Lane, George 
Deane. 

The Rev. William Deighton is the 
resent Vicar, and also Rector of Whin- 
urgh, in Norfolk. He resides at East 

Dereham, and officiates at Carbrook 
every Sunday, alternately morning and 
afternoon. 

John Raper is the present Parish 
Clerk, and has held the office for nearly 
half a century. 





* Blomefield reads it thus: ‘“ infantie 
annis,” but it appears to me to be “ in- 
fantis,”” the last word is now illegible. 
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There is paid by the Churchwardens 
out of Bacon and Maltwood’s Trustee- 
ship on the Sunday after St. Paul’s- 
day 1. There is also on the feast-day 
of St. John the Evangelist 1/. given 
by the Willof Mr. John Mason. There 
should also be given by the Lord of the 
Manor 4s. or a stone of hemp yearly 
towards maintaining the bell-ropes. 


Yours, &c. M. D. Durrtetn. 


Mr. Urpan, April 3. 


N addition to the description of the 
Parish of Griston, which appeared 

in your Magazines for April and May, 
1817, I have only to add the following. 


*€ 1600. 27 Jun, 42 Eliz. Regina dat’ Mar- 
tino E’po Elien’ et Succ’ suis, totam illam 
Rectoriam de Griston in Com’ Norfolk, ci 
suis Juribus, Membris et Pertinentiis univ’- 
sis; ac totum illud Horreti decimale, ac 
des Xmas Grano’m et Foeni, ac alias Xmas 
quasciiq’ eidem Rectoriw spectan’. Quz 
R’c’oria p’ Particulare inde extenditur ul- 
tra Repriss. ad clara annuii Reditum sive 
Valorem 6-10-0p’an. Et d’c’s Martius 
E’pus p’ se et succe, suis Ep’is Eliensibus 
comvenit cu’ d’cd Regina Heredibus et succ’. 
suis, q* Ipse’et Succ’ sui una annualem Pen- 
sionem quadraginta Solidorii exeuntem de 
d’c’a Rectoria, et Vicario de Griston, Di- 
vina celebran’ coram Parochianis ib’m an- 
nuatim solubilem, de Tempore in Tempus 
p'solvent, ac d’c’a Reginam, Heredes et Suc- 
cessores suos inde exonerabunt et acquieta- 
bunt de Temp’e in Tempus inp’petuum. 

** This Rectory and Advowson of the Vi- 
carage was granted, among other estates, in 
exchange for several manors in Cambridge- 
shire, according to Willis ; the Bishop to pay 
the Vicar yearly 40s. Bp. Fleetwood. 

6 Jac. 8 Oct. Martin Lord Bp. of Ely 
grants a lease of the Rectory of Griston, in 
the county of Norfolk, formerly belonging 
to the Priory of Buckingham, but excepts 
and reserves to himself and his successors 
the Advowson and Donation of the Vicarage. 
Lessee to pay an annual pension of 40s. to 
the Vicar out ofthe Rectory. Reg. Heton, 
f£. 73, 74. 

‘©1660. Presented 11 Feb. Robt. Mas- 
ters, A.B. 

** 1687. 13 March, Robt. Harsnett. 

«©1694. John Berry. cess. Harsnett. 

* 1699, 22 Sept. John Ellis, A.M. cess. 
Berry. 

*©1713. Sept. 29, Wm. Tanner [nat. in 
Com. Wilts. A° 1689. Bp. Reg. p. 85.] 

«¢1723. Mr. Tanner resigned or voided 
this Living by cession (for Topcroft) and 
Mr. John Borret was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor in the vacancy of the See.” 

From Coles’s MSS. vol. xuv1, p. 81. 


584 Anecdote—the Deserter '—Helmets under Fffigies. 


From an account between ‘“ The 
Right Rev. Bishop Sherlock and Mr. 
Peter Chester on the one part, and 
Mr. John Muston on y* other part, 
for Griston Tythes for Michaelmas 
1725, 1726, 1727,” it appears that a 
year's rent for the Impropriation was 
22/. 15s. but how the Bishop of Bai- 
or [Dr. Sherlock] was concerned at 

sriston, I have not been able to as- 
certain. 

According to the census taken May 
28, 1821, there were in Griston 39 
houses, all inhabited, 96 males, 102 
females, total number of inhabitants 
198. RicHiMONDIENSIS. 


Mr. Ursan, ; Sept. 5. 
KNOW not whether the following 
anecdote has ever found its way 
into print. But, however that may be, 
you may rely on the accuracy of my 
statement, as I was on the spot at the 
time when the incident occurred. 

About the year 1786 or 1787, a 
Scotch Highland regimert was in gar- 
rison at Dublin: and, at the same 
time, it happened that an Oran-Otang 
was there exhibited as a show, under 
the appellation of the ‘* Ethiopian Sa- 
vage.”” 

That exhibition had not long con- 
tinued, when a paragraph, to the fol- 
lowing effect, appeared in the ‘* Dul- 
lin Evening Post,” of which a Mr. 
Magee was the proprietor : 

*¢ Yesterday morning, as the keeper of 
the Ethiopian Savage had him out for an 
airing on the North Wall*, he was accost- 
ed by a sergeant of the Highland corps, 
who claimed the brute, as a deserter from 
that regiment. In vain the man protested 
that his ward had never enjoyed the honour 
of serving his Majesty in the Scotch or any 
other regiment—‘ Nay, nay, Mon!” replied 
the soldier, ¢ Dinna tell me—I ken my ain 
country in his fuce.”” 

That paragraph excited the laughter 
of Mr. Mayee’s readers, and svon be- 
came a town-talk. But mark the se- 
quel. 

In a day or two afterward, a High- 
Jand officer appeared at the door of 
Mr. Magee’s shop [or office], followed 
by three or four privates of his corps, 
wearing their side-arms, and standing 
a little aside, out of sight from those 
persons within. On entering, he ask- 
ed to see Mr. Magee, who then hap- 
-pened to be in the shop, immediately 





* A very lonesome place at that time, 
though perhaps otherwise at present. 
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announced hitself as the object of his 
inquiry.—Hereupon the officer beck- 
oned to the soldiers; on whose en- 
trance, he said aloud in a terrific tone, 
**There Donald! Duncan! Malcclm! 
that’s the mon !”—** Vara weeld ‘‘ Vara 
weel!” responded the men, fiercely 
eying Mr. Magee, and significantly 
nodding ; and, without further parley, 
the unwelcome visitants quietly retir- 
ed, leaving Mr. Magee to his own re- 
flexions. 

Those reflexions (as may naturally 
be supposed) were far from pleasant. 
He took for granted that the officer 
had come for the purpose of identify- 
ing him, and pointing him out to his 
followers, for assassination. And so 
great was his terror, that for a consi- 
derable length of time he was afraid to 
venture out of his house after dusk, 
lest he should be met by some High- 
lander thirsting for bis blcod, and pre- 

ared to lodge in his weem the fuil 
leagth of his dirk. His fear, however, 
was his only punishment; the otficer 
having intended nothing more than to 
give Maister Magee a hearty fright, as 
a jocular recompense for his ill-natured 


and illiberal pleasantry. HisBernvus. 
a Sa 
Mr. Ursay, May |. 


[* your Review of Nicolas’s Tes- 

tamenta Vetusta, p. 241, it is re- 
marked that ‘a helmet, under the head 
of sepulchral effigies, seems to have be- 
longed to knighthood, and no inferior 
rank.” Iam afraid that the truth of 
this observation will hardly bear the 
test of experience. It will be found, [ 
think, that all persons who in their 
life-times were accustomed to follow 
the profession of arms, were entitled to 
have the head of their sepulchral effigy 
placed ona helmet. I have at the mo- 
ment but few books of reference; ani 
can only appeal to one, and that is 
Cotman’s Suffolk Brasses ; in that work 
three effigies at Jeast will be found 
where the figure rests its head on a 
helmet, and the parties represented had 
obtained no rank superior to that of 
esquire. ‘The three instances are, 

John Wingfield, esq. in the Church 
of Easton. He died 1584. 

Alex. Newton, esq. in the Church 
of Brayesworth. He died 1569. 

Henry Everard, esq. in Denston 
Charch. He died 1524. 

More instances might, no doubt, be 
referred to, had I sufficient means for 
that purpose. D. A.Y. 























Mr. Ursan, April 10. 
HE following description of a sin- 
gular Breed of Wild Cattle, ex- 
tracted from Dr. Whitaker's ‘* History 
of Craven,” will illustrate the above 

representations of the Bull and Cow. 


¢¢ GispuRNE Park, the residence of Lord 
Ribblesdale, is chiefly remarkable for a herd 
of wild cattle, descendants of that indige- 
nous race which once peopled the great fo- 
rests of Lancashire. After their extinction 
in a wild state, which we know did not take 
place till a short time before the age of Le- 
land, it is highly probable that the breed 
was kept up by the Abbots of Whalley in 
the Lord’s Park, and fell into the hands of 
the Asshetons, who acquired possession of 
that rich domain soon after the dissolution. 
These species differ from those of Lynn in 
Cheshire, and Chillingham Castle in North- 
umberland, (where alone in South Britain 
they are now preserved,) in being without 
horns, They are white, save the tips of 
their noses, which are black, rather mis- 
chievous, especially when guarding their 
young, and approach the object of their 
resentment in a very insidious manner. 
They breed with tame cattle; but it is to be 
hoped that respect for so antient and sin- 
gular a family will preserve them from any 
foreign admixtures.” 


Di. Whitaker adds in a note: 


“Yet much attention is due to the fa- 
mily tradition, which reports that they were 
brought from Guisborough Priory after the 
Dissolution. This is strengthened by the 
following coincidence: that Priory was 
founded by Robert de Brus in 1129; and it 
is related by Matthew Paris, that one of 
his descendants having offended King John, 

urchased a return of favour by presenting 
Gin with 400 cows and a bull, all perfectly 
white. The disproportion between the 
numbers of each sex renders it likely that 


Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCVI. Parr I. 
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there is some error in the numbers.—I am 
sorry that I have mislaid my reference to 
the passage alluded to in the old historian.” 


We will conclude this extract by 
Dr. Whitaker's glowing description of 
the beauties of Gisburn Park : 

‘<The little town of Gisburn is neat, airy, 
and pleasant. In an elevated situation to 
the South-west, is the antient house of 
Arnoldsbiggin, for many generations the re- 
sidence of the Lister family, who removed 
in later times to the lower hall of Gisburne; 
the demesnes of which having since been 
enclosed for deer, it has acquired the name 
of Gisburne Park. It is beautifully situated 
at the confluence of the Ribble and Stock- 
beck. 

**On a track of several miles along the 
banks of the Ribble, above and below Gis- 
burne Park, have been planted, since the 
year 1784, 1,200,000 oaks, besides an un- 
couuted number of other trees. I know 
not a more patriotic work, or one which 
could better entitle its author to the Barony 
of a valley so adorned and improved. 

**The house with much simplicity has a 
very elegant and pleasing effect. The no- 
ble owner may congratulate himself on the 
possession of two residences admirably adapt- 
ed to the varieties of our climate; for if an 
epicure in air and weather were permitted to 
make his own choice in Craven, he could 
scarcely be better accommodated, than by 
the warm and sheltered margin of Stock- 
beck, and the keen invigorating atmosphere 
of Malmater, in their proper seasons. The 
rare and subtle element which we respire 
on all great elevations, when combined with 
vigorous exercise, is a luxury of the purest 
kind, with which the inhabitants of ‘level 
countries have no acquaintance. 

**In the house is a series of good por- 
traits, among which may be distinguished, 
one attributed to Lord Chief Justice Lister, 
temp. Hen. VUI.; General Lambert,» ap- 
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parently an original; his son, an excellent 
painting, by himself; and, above all, Crom- 
well, by Sir Peter Lely This gives a truer, 
that is, a worse idea of the man than any 
portrait of him which I have seen. It. is 
said to have been taken by his own order, 
with all the warts and protuberances which 
disfigured his countenance. On the canvas 
is painted the word Now, which. probably 
alludes to. his peremptory mandate. for the 
immediate execution of the King. This 
was brought from Calton Hall, and seems 
to have been his own present to Lambert.” 


— g—. 


Mr. Ursan, Leicester, June S. 


HAVE perused with attention the 
Letter of Mr. Lievre (p. 226), in 
reply to mine on the personification of 
Death. Your Correspondent remarks, 
«that I have arrayed against me (with 
perhaps one or two eminent excep- 
tions) the paintings, sculpture, and 
poetry of all ages and uations ;” and 
certainly, if this assertion be correct, 
the maintenance of the thesis ] have 
ventured to introduce, is rather a for- 
midable task.’ This consideration, 
however, will not deter me from en- 
tering into the question, and | shall 
therefore proceed to do so in as brief a 
manner as it will allow me. The pro- 
priety of any efforts to depict sacred 
objects, or objects the precise natures 
of which are wisely concealed from 
the limited scope of terrestrial vision, 
may indeed be disputed : into that en- 
quiry, however, I do not enter, and all 
1 contend for is, that if such. attempts 
be made, they should be in unison 
with the light (be it great or small) 
which has been thrown upon the par- 
ticular subjects by Divine Revelation: 
Nothing appears to me more absurd 
than the personification of Death as a 
skeleton. When once Death has struck 
the body, his functions are at an end, 
and he cannot have the slightest con- 
nexion with what subsequently hap- 
pens to the lifelesscorpse. The change 
of the corpse to a skeleton is produced 
by natural causes alone, over which 
Death has no controul, and which 
take effect long after he has been called 
into action upon myriads of the sur- 
viving inhabitants of this ever-perish- 
ing world. To treat the question more 
familiarly ;—would your Correspond- 
ent, if asked to. represent an execu- 
tioner, give: us the picture of a man 
hanging upon a gitlet,—or if requested 
to paint us a Tyro playing on the 
** wry-neck’d flute,” feast our eyes 





with the dignified importance of a 
Drum Major, bearing his silver- 
mounted staff of office, and preceding 
an host of trumpeters and blowers on 
the bassoon? Would nat Mr. Lievre’s 
better judgment indace him to put 
upon canyas, in the first instance, the 
representation of an executioner in the 
very last act of his official duty, and in 
the second, a youth surrounded by 
those sylvan beauties which the ideas 
connected with his occupation would 
naturally convey? An effect can never 
be an adequate representation of a 
cause, nor (as in the case of the skele- 
ton) can a consequence convey to us 
the idea of an event, necessarily prece- 
dent to, but not immediately connected 
with, the consequence itself. 

I consider the painting of “ Death 
on the pale Horse,” by the late cele- 
brated and respected President of the 
Royal Academy, as one of the most 
»owerful efforts of the human pencil. 
t should, however, be recollected, 
that this admirable production of art 
must not be viewed as a representation 
of Death in general, but as a repre- 
sentation of him under very especial 
circumstances. The subject of the 
picture is limited to a particular de- 
scription of Death in Holy Writ, as 
revealed to St. John, and this revela- 
tion was confined to a personification 
of the ** potent conqueror,” under re- 
markable dispensations of famine, bat- 
tle, and pestilence. Theological his- 
torians have generally treated the pro- 
phecy as commencing with the sway 
of the Emperor Maximin, and conti- 
nuing to the time of Dioclesian, a pe- 
riod of about fifty years, during which 
nothing bat wars and murders, inva- 
sions of foreign armies, rebellions of 
subjects, famine and pestilence, ex- 
tended over the greater part of the Ro- 
man empire. To give an idea of Death 
under such circumstances, Mr. West 
has represented him as a “‘ King of 
Terrors,” but no one can survey the 
picture, and not perceive that the 
highly-gifted artist felt the absurdity 
of representing his subject as a skele- 
ton. Out of compliment (we are told) 
to the visionary Death of Milton, the 
painter has ‘* endowed the central fi- 
gure with the appearance of super- 
human strength and energy, and de- 
picted the King of Terrors with the 
»hysiognomy of the dead in a charnel- 
hoase. bak animated almost to ignition 
with inexhaustible rage ;” the arms, 
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however, are muscular, and with gi- 
gantic force are hurling darts in all di- 
rections. It is inspossible to account 
for what (at least at first sight) appears 
a contradiction, except upon the ground 
that the artist felt the impropriety of 
representing the annihilating thunder- 
bolts of the “potent conqueror,” as 
proceeding from a lifeless and fleshless 
source,—alike incapable of action or 
power; and this opinion derives consi- 
derable support, from the circumstances 
of the painter having ‘* clothed the fi- 
gure with a spacious robe of funereal 
sable,” and having given bandages to 
the feet. One of the principal differ- 
ences I could have wished to have 
seen in the picture was, that instead 
of the figure senor the physiognomy 
of the dead in a charnel-house (though 
animated with rage as it appears), it 
had been represented as an invincible 
earthly assailant, executing the divine 
purposes of an Almighty Director. 

1 confess I do not see the force of 
Mr. Lievre’s remark, as to a skeleton 
or spectre conveying an idea of insa- 
tiableness; nor is Death insatiable, 
further than the Divine Majesty or- 
dains; the possessor of his ‘* keys” 
can limit his operations. The per- 
sonification of Death too by an object 
of flesh and blood, does not and can- 
not interfere with his invincibleness, 
wrovided care be taken so to depict 
vim, as to impress upon the spectator 
the utter impossibility of successful 
conflict, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, and with reference to the in- 
ferior objects which ought to surround 
him. 

Your Correspondent appears sur- 
prised at the assertion, that Death can 
ever dispense *‘ happiness,” and cer- 
tainly to only one class can he be said 
todo so; the impropriety, however, of 
always representing him as an object 
of terror, I must assert. It is true he 
puts an end to mortal existence, and 
to earthly vision rides triumphant thro’ 
the world, but surely he does not in- 
variably usher in the soul to a state of 
misery. As the agent of the Alinighty, 
and bound to obey his commands, 
Death is alone the King of Terrors to 
the wicked,—the righteous, God sus- 
tains through the very portal, and de- 
livers them from al ‘‘fear” of the 
conquering hero, by taking from them 
that “guilt of sin,” which alone makes 
Death terrible. If the chieftain in the 
field of daty can meet Death with mag- 
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nanimity, cannot the Christian with 
such an Almighty Leader and Guide ? 
The body will naturally shrink at the 
direct approach of the victor, but the 
flutter is momentary to the Christian, 
as in the very instant that the attack is 
made, Elysium beams upon his view, 
—the anticipation sustains his mental 
energies, and peace, hope, and joy, 
shed a glorious lustre over even his 
departing vision! It is only by taking 
all the allusions made in the Scriptures 
to Death, and treating them as a con- 
text, that an accurate idea of the sub- 
ject can be formed. The Atonement 
was made in vain if it did not, as far 
as it was intended, transform Death 
from an object of terror into an has- 
binger of. joy, if it did not enable the 
dying Christian to exult in the pros- 
pect of Exernity, and say to his soul in 
the lines of the celebrated poet: 

‘* Hark ! they whisper, angels say, 

Sister spirit, come away, 

What is this absorbs me quite, 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 

Drowns my spirits, draws my breath, 

Tell me, my soul, can this be Death ?” 

Upon this latter part of my subject, 
too, I feel that 1 am in some measure 
supported by the great artist to whom 
I have before alluded. Although his 
inestimable picture, as I have observ- 
ed, is confined to a representation of 
Death ander very appalling ciream- 
stances of terror and bloodshed, and is 
not in the least applicable to the peace- 
able couch of the dying believer, he 
has not omitted to convey to the 
**mind’s eye,” a glimpse of that glo- 
rious region, in which appear ‘ the 
souls of them that had been slain for 
the Word of God, and for the testi- 
mony which they had held,” in the 
awful times of persecution to which 
the subject of the picture relates; and 
thus a powerful contrast is formed to 
the misery und desolation which meet 
the eye in every other direction. 

In conclusion, I have only to ob- 
serve, that notwithstanding the inge- 
naity displayed by your Correspond- 
ent, my conviction of the impropriety 
of representing Death as a skeleton 
remains unaltered; and I must also 
think, that in any attempt at a general 
personification of the subject, it should 
not be forgotten, that although Death 
is an exclusive and uncompromising 
object of terror to the wicked, and in- 
vincible, as far as respects all mortal 
opposition on behalf of either the righ- 
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teous or the wicked, yet that he is the 
immediate precursor of a crown of life 
to the former, who are sustained even 
in the hour of his victory, by “‘ immor- 
tal arms.” It cannot, therefore, be 
correct, to represent his appearance as 
accompanied with the same effect upon 
both the righteous and the wicked. I 
had entertained hopes that an abler 
pen than mine would have undertaken 
the task of defending the thesis which 
Mr. Lievre has attacked, for to sugges- 
tions made by its possessor, I feel in- 
debted ; that, however, not having 
been the case, I have ventured to offer 
some of the reasons which have in- 
duced me to take the view of the sub- 
ject I have adopted. 

J. SrockpaLe Harpy. 


—->— 


Mr. Ursay, Church-st. Westminster, 
June 6. 

i considerable pleasure I per- 
ceive that the public attention 

has been drawn to the Fine Arts, and 
that every individual is anxious for the 
improvement of the Cities of London 
and Westminster. Let us, therefore, 
hope that reason and taste will triumph 
over prejudice, and that the time has 
arrived when the Citizens instead of 
blindly opposing every thing in the 
shape of improvement, will by taking 
every opportunity to promote the pub- 
lic good and magnificence of the Me- 
tropolis, remove the stigma which was 
so justly cast upon their fathers. The 
Government too ought to take advant- 
age of this, possibly temporary, feeling, 
and produce works which will not only 
ornament the City, but prove that Eng- 
lish genius is capable of excelling in 
every branch of art. To effect this, 
only men of approved taste, genius, and 
skill, should be employed; the herd 
of self-styled Architects being scarcely 
capable of adorning a shop-front to ad- 
vantage. They consider that serving 
an apprenticeship to a mason or car- 
penter, and acquiring ‘‘ the great art of 
scoringstraight lines,and setting off their 
proportions by scale and compass,” is 
all that is required to form a complete 
Architect; but the paltry buildings 
which are daily erecting woefully prove 
that taste and genius in the combina- 
tion of the different orders and parts 
are required to produce grandeur and 
elegance. These mere mechanical ar- 
chitects form entrances to playhouses 
by massy Doric porticoes; erect Do- 


ric steeples above Corinthian porticoes ; 
and adorn the edifices appropriated to 
the service of our bloodless religion 
with ox heads, axes, &c. fitornaments, 
as Mr. Gwynne calls them, “for a 
butcher’s shop or slaughter-house.” 
In your last Number, p. 388, your 
valuable Correspondent o. I1.C.” has 
justly reprobated some other absurd 
Scoliiudiion of orders and parts, 
equally offensive. 

It is not my intention to enter 
into a disquisition upon the merits or 
demerits of Architects, but to offer 
some observations on the ‘ Improve- 
ments now carrying on, or suggested” 
in the City of Westminster. Per- 
mit me first to draw your attention, 
and that of your readers, to a most ne- 
cessary improvement, and one that I 
am surprised has never before been 
mentioned. It is a national disgrace, 
while the Government is voting im- 
mense sums of money for the erection 
of new offices and buildings, to suffer 
the invaluable bijou at Whitehall to 
remain in its present dilapidated state : 
the festoons and heads which connect- 
ed the capitals of the Corinthian co- 
lumns in the third story of the West 
front are gone; the frieze broken to 
pieces; the architraves of the windows 
are sadly mutilated, and indeed the 
whole fagade presents a most dilapi- 
dated appearance. Neither is the East 
front in much better order, the fes- 
toons are not entirely gone, but their 
beauty is destroyed by the discolour- 
ation of the stone. This fragment of 
a Palace, which, had it been com- 
pleted, would have done honour to any 
age, and have stood a record of the ca- 
pacity of its great designer, surely de- 
serves a better fate. It will be time 
enough to permit the beautiful produc- 
tions of our English Palladio to moulder 
away, when we possess a genius capa- 
ble of excelling him, but let us not be- 
come the scorn of foreigners by suffer- 
ing buildings of acknowledged merit 
to crumble into dust, while we admire 
almost every novel and tasteless pro- 
duction of the modern schools. 

Mr. Gwynne, amongst his other im- 
provements of the Metropolis, suggest- 
ed that this spot should be improved 
by the addition of another wing exactly 
similar to the Banqueting House, and 
a centre, the entrance to which should 
fall directly opposite the Horse Guards. 
The inner court to form a square of 
three sides next the Thames, the North 
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and South to be ornamented by colon- 
nades, and the East open to the river. 
This, says the same writer, would be 
the means of introducing a public or- 
nament ae qe and useful. At 
present the East end of the Banquet- 
ting House, and the classical statue of 
James II. by Gibbons, are quite out of 
sight, and almost unknown. If this 
plan was adopted, the incongruous pile 
of buildings on the banks of the river 
would be removed, and these beauti- 
ful specimens of art seen to advantage 
from the water; and if the centre 
square was laid out in walks and shrub- 
bery, the whole would present a very 
beautiful appearance. 

As, however, 1 do not expect that 
this noble plan will be undertaken, I 
sincerely hope that Sir Charles Long’s 
idea of insulating the present building 
will be carried into effect (for what can 
be more absurd than the appending of 
stables either to a Banqueting House 
or Chapel), and the place now occu- 
pied by the stables be converted into a 
garden enclosed within iron-rails*. 
The South side should then be cased 
with stone, and adorned with appro- 
priate pilasters, windows, and ante: 
as it is at present, the eye is offended at 
the sight of an immense red brick wall 
with one stone window let in near its 
entablature. The excrescence on the 
North side should then also be remov- 
ed, and its front made to accord with 
that on the South. 

All writers upon the subject of West- 
minster Improvementsagree as tothe ne- 
cessity ofa Triamphal Arch on the verge 
of St. James’s Park ; the onlydifference, 
therefore, is, which would be the most 
eligible site for such a national monu- 
ment. Mr. Gwynne proposed that the 
Haymarket should be continued to St. 
James’s Park, where a triumphal arch 
was to be erected as a termination to the 
view, and form a noble entrance into the 
parks. Your Correspondent, ‘* J. A.” 
in the last Number, p. 389, proposes 
that the site of Carlton House should 
be occupied by a range of houses form- 
ing the segment of a circle in the cen- 
tre of which should be the triumphal 
arch; hence a direct road across the 
Park to Story’s Gate, and then erect 





* To this I would suggest the removal 
of the statue of James IJ. which requires to 
be more public to make it better known and 
more generally admired. 
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a crescent, facing the Abley Church, 
leading to the Houses of Parliament. 
I consider that the plan of the “‘ Mem- 
ber of Parliament” for Jaying out this 
plot of ground to be far superior in 
point of taste to any hitherto suggest- 
ed. If we continue Regent-street a 
short distance through Pall Mall, and 
terminate this fine communication be- 
tween the Parks in a handsome cres- 
cent opening into St. James’s Park, 
we shall make both ends uniform, 
and as the crescent at the Regent's 
Park end is adorned by the statue of 
the Duke of Kent, this would be a 
most appropriate situation for the pro- 
posed monument to his = father, 
executing by Mr. Matth. Wyatt; or, 
as the “* Member” has proposed, the 
Waterloo Monument, ‘‘if the address 
of the House of Commons, to which 
LordCastlereagh committed the Crown 
to an assenting reply,” should ever he 
carried into effect. The making a road 
across the Park to Story’s gate would 
necessarily encroach upon the recre- 
ations of the publick, to destroy which, 
it has been emphatically declared, 
would risk the value of three crowns ! 
and to which his present Majesty has 
signified his decided aversion; and 
hence one of the reasons which pre- 
vailed in preparing Buckingham House 
as a palace. ‘*T. A.” has very severely 
deprecated the idea of stabling so near 
the Abbey ; but when it is known that 
this building will form a very neat 
quadrangle in the Doric order, and not 
be above six and twenty feet hight, 
I do not think your Correspondent 
would at all improve the = wo by 
erecting an extensive crescent of Ita- 
lian houses, which every man of taste 
must well know cannot harmonize 
with the grandeur and sublimity of 
the Pointed style. If these designs 
were carried: into execution, the Ab- 
bey would, ere long, be entirely sur- 
rounded by such absurdities as would 
go far to prove that the present age is 
as destitute of the true principles of 
taste as that of the Goths and Vandals. 

I think, Mr. Urban, I have com- 
rang 4 proved the futility of T. A’s. 
plan for the improvement of the City 
of Westminster; it now remains to 
notice his objections to what he de- 
signates Sir Charles Long’s plan, and 





+ An elevation of it is exhibited at the 
Royal Academy for this year. 
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which. will be carried into effect under 
the direction and from the plans of Mr. 
Soave. What site could be selected at 
a less expence I am at a loss to de- 
termine: the idea of pulling down 
some hundred houses is preposterous ; 
no such demolition was ever intended 
as connected with this plan, though 
it is true Sir Charles Long suggested 
the destruction of the island of houses 
between Parliament and King-street ; 
even then the statement is exaggerat- 
ed. It would have been advisable if 
«<T. A.” had made himself acquaint- 
ed with the details relative to the erec- 
tion of the Triumphal Arch at Down- 
ing-street before he complained of the 
want of a vista; for at the intended 
site the medium is rather happily at- 
tained. A beautiful range of build- 
ings* is carried up Downing-street 
on the North side, and a similar 
one is intended to be erected on the 
South side. The arch of Constantine 
thrown across the street at their angles 
will admirably connect these public 
offices. Here will be vista enongh for 
those who pass Whitehall and Privy 
Gardens, and at such a distance us 
cannot fail of not. only attracting the 
attention of every passenger, but of 
producing a most beautiful appear. 
ance to the eye; the sapposition, that 
the arch would be more noticed ‘by 
foreigners arriving into town’ if: it 
were on the site of Carlton Palace 
than at Downing Street, I consider to 
be the reverse of the fact. Westward it 
will open to St. James’s Park, and 
what finer vista could be required ? 
indeed 1 think it the most appropri- 
ate site on the verge of the park hi- 
therto named for the much-desired 
triumphal arch. His Majesty in his 
passage to the Houses of Parliament 
from the New Palace would have 
an excellent view of the West fu- 
cade, which should record the glo- 
rious achievements of the British 


Navy. This decorated with statues of 


his late amiable father, the tllustrious 
Lords Howard of Effingham and Nel- 
son; with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, and the battle of Trafalgar 





* A perspective view of the proposed 
buildings, is in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, It represents two triumphal arches, 
one at the end of the range of columns, 
and the other at the immediate entrance of 
the Park; the former, however, is the only 
one I believe determined on ; which should 
then be decorated as above noticed. 


represented in basso-relicvo ; and other 
appropriate sculpture. On his Ma- 
jesty's return he would be: reminded o 
the invincible valour of the British 
arms ; by viewing the East facade, to be 
decorated with statues of his own Royal 
seta the Dukes of York and Wel- 
ington, with, besides other appropriate 
sculpture, the battle of Waterloo in 
basso-relievo. And his Majesty would 
be no longer compelled to pass under 
the low arches and gloomy vaultings 
of the Horse-guards*. 

I am sorry, Mr. Urban, that your 
Correspondent should, while he con- 
siders the Navy more deserving of a 
triamphal arch than the Army, make 
such an invidious and contradictory 
distinction as that of erecting a new 
trophy to record the deeds of the lat- 
ter, and suffer those of the former to 
be perpetuated by patching up a worth- 
less piece of masonry, that ought long 
ago to have been sacrificed to public 
advantage and good taste. If we are 
to have Uistinct monuments to British 
valour; make them worthy of the men 
whose deeds they are intended to trans- 
mit to posterity, and show how highly 
we éstecth and appreciate their valour 
and patriotism. An excellent site for 
the erection of a Naval trophy would 
be at the entrance into the park from 
Great George-street ; this would have 


a noble appearance from the summit of 


Westminster-bridge one way, while it 
would command the whole extent of 
Bird Cage-walk on the other. His 
Majesty might then go to the Houses 
of Parliament through that at Downing 
Street, and return by the arch at Storey’s 
Gate. If this were carried into effect, 
we should indeed be making amends 
for the apathy of our Government in 
doing justice to British valour, as it 
is understood that the entrance into 
the Court of the Palace at Bucking- 
ham House is to be through a tri- 
umphal arch commemorative of the 
military triumphs during the last war. 

I must confess [ cannot see any thing 
so preposterous in Sit Charles Long's 
plan for pulling down the houses be- 
tween Parliament-street and King- 
street: it would be difficult of accom- 
plishment, as Sir Charles allows, owing 
to the expence, but that it would be a 
great national advantage I certainly 





+ This entrance has been justly charac- 
terized ** mean and pitiful,” for a singlt 
trooper can hardly get in or out.” 
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believe. The sides of this spacious 
street should then be ornamented upon 
the system adopted in Regent-street ; 
«that of building a number of houses 
upon an uniform plan, forming a cen- 
tre of a pediment or otherwise, and 
thus give to the whole a palace-like 
appearance. It cannot fail to produce 
a good effect, as it varies the outline 
of the common street-house, and gives 
a sort of grandeur to what might other. 
wise appear mean and uninteresting.” 

To the other plan of Sir Charles 
Long for pulling down the island of 
houses between the North side of 
Bridge-street and Westminster Hall ; 
there appears to me to be several ob- 
jections. New Palace-yard being con- 
siderably lower than Bridge - street ; 
if we lower the latter te the level of 
the former, the descent from the bridge 
would consequently become danger- 
ous, and the remaining houses in 
Bridge- street greatly inconvenienced 
and injured. And if New Palace- 
yard were to be raised to the level of 
Bridge-street, the proportions of the 
Hall would be considerably injured. 
The houses to the East of Westminster 
Hall “* will remove themselves, if no 
human aid is applied to their removal ;” 
and upon their space should be erected 
another wing, the architectural cha- 
racter of which should accord with the 
Hall. This is almost too much to 
hope for, seeing how parsimoniously 
the Committee of Taste have acted in 
erecting the fagade of the West flank of 
the hall. The banks of the river might 
then be improved by forming a ter- 
race for the recreation of the public, 
or enclosed as far as the stairs where 
the civic processions land, with iron- 
tails, and be annexed to the Speaker's 
garden, which is already much too 
confined and incommodious. 

I will not now trespass any longer 
upon your pages, but shall at my ear- 
liest leisure recur to this interesting 
subject, and furnish you with some 
additional observations. «, 


— 


Lonpoy. 

N Lord Braybrooke’s splendid pub- 
lication of Samuel Pepys’s Diary, 

vol. 1. p. 209; it is incidentally men- 
tioned that Sir J. Robinson, Lord 
Mayor in A.D. 1663, whom he cha- 
racterizes with some disrespect, was 
** resolved to do great matters in pulling 
down the shops quite through the City, 
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as he hath done in many places, and 
will ‘make a thorough passage quite 
through the City, through Canning- 
street, which will be very fine.” This 
seems to prove that the road along 
Watling-street, Cannon - street, and 
Eastcheap, was then the common tho- 
roughfare to the Tower and eastern 

art of the City, and afterwards fol- 
~— by the placing of London Stone 
at the side of St. Swithin’s Church. 
It is also very probable that this Lord 
Mayor availed himself of his official 
station to introduce othef similar im- 
provements ; which, though the fire 
in 1666 might for some time prevent, 
yet were afterwards facilitated by the 
clearing the ground and erecting in the 
reign of Queen Anne the stupendous 
monument of skill and honour, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which suggested the 
levelling of the whole way, and open- 
ing the road to its present height and 
width along Cheapside, Cornhill, and 
so to Whitechapel. This became re- 
quisite by the increasing population 
which followed the restoration of the 
monarchy as its natural consequence, 
with such other improvements as would 
spring from ruins and devastations of 
such a conflagration. It is computed 
that the carriage-way in many places 
has been raised more than 15 feet, in 
order to preserve a corresponding level 
from one ena of the town to the other. 
The tessellated pavement found some 
years since at the excavation made for 
the sewer in Leadenhall-street, and 
now deposited in the British Museum, 
lay above 15 feet from the modern sur- 
face of the street, nearly opposite the 
East India House. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive the delight which 
must have been experienced by the in- 
habitants of London at the time, when 
recollecting the undulations of Snow- 
hill, Stocks Market, Ludgate-hill, and 
Fleet-ditch, they could then travel 
upon an even line as far as the eye 
could reach: and this would give ge- 
neral preference above the ancient W at- 
ling-street, the great highway of their 
ancestors. The way through Stocks 
Market would very soon be intercepted 
by the customary privilege of obstruc- 
tions accorded to those who had the 
general resort to this principal market 
in the Metropolis; but these receded, 
some to a vacant space near Honey- 
lane, and otlrers to the garden plot 
and courts adjacent to the deserted pa- 
lace at Leadenhall. Whoever will re- 
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fer to a map of London, at the period 
here alluded to, will have the pleasure 
of tracing these places, and of follow- 
ing my steps through them all; and 
he will see that after the question was 
decided as to fixing the ground for the 
area of the Cathedral, the projectors of 
the re-building the City, preferred the 
highest ground in Panmer-alley for the 
— opening of the central way. 
ivery obstacle being removed but the 
Conduit near Wood-street, which ne- 
cessity in aftertimes obliged the Com- 
missioners to withdraw. 

The water of this Conduit was not 
lost, but rather found its way to other 
places, where wells have been sunk in 
the neighbourhood, which have pecu- 
liarly excellent qualities, a never-fail- 
ing spring, and all within 20 feet of 
the surface; and although there are 
many small wells in almost every part 
of the City, yet the principal ones 
form, as it were, the angles of the se- 
veral diagonal lines from East and 
West; as from the Postern well on 
Tower-hill to that at Aldgate, thence 
to that at the General Post Office or 
Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, thence 
to St. Antholin’s in Budge-row, thence 
to Guildhall, and thence to Newgate- 
market, whence the line crosses to 
Hare-court in the Temple, &c. 

We cannot contemplate these pecu- 
liarities of our City without subjoining 
to them the judicious selection of its 
site by the founders of our people for 
the capital of our ancient and prosper- 
ous Empire, upon a soil so amply sup- 
plying this first essential of human 
comfort and health, and on the banks 
of the River Thames. I mean on such 
a part of it as is deep enough for all 
the purposes of inland and foreign 
commerce, aided by a constant tide, 
so correct as to admit of calculation 
to ascertain the hour and the minute 
of its return; although at all times re- 
ceiving the offscouring of all that is 
vile, yet having the power to purify 
itself; and wafting in its course the 
pestilences of Metropolitan corruption, 
and calling to our recollection the only 
lines of Denham’s Cooper-hill worth 
remembering. 

«« O could I flow like thee, and make thy 

stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ; 
Tho’ deep, yet clear, tho’ gentle, yet not 


dull, [full.”* 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
A. Hi. 
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Mr. Ursan, April 5. 

she English Language, compound- 

ed as it is of the ancient Saxon 
and Norman French, together with 
some foreign words which have been 
occasionally introduced by the com- 
merce and mutual intercourse of na- 
tions, cannot boast much regularity or 
analogy in its structure; and while 
its copious abundance in words would 
raise it high in the scale of beauty, its 
manifold inconsistencies sink it far be- 
low the level of correctness. 

I have been particularly struck with 
one expression which holds a place not 
only in conversation, but in the com- 
positions of some of our most correct 
authors, and is of such very frequent 
occurrence, that if it be really an in- 
accuracy, it is one of a very flagrant 
description. When we would express 
certainty by the sentence, “I have no 
doubt,” or “I do not doubt,” we tack 
on a little word following, which, me- 
thinks, materially alters the intention 
at least of the expression. Instead of 
saying ‘‘] have no doubt that such and 
such an event will take place,” &c. 
which is as obviously correct as any 
thing can possibly be, we say, “I have 
no doubt but such will take place,” or 
**I do not doubt Lut that such will 


happen.” 

Now I should much like to he in- 
formed what is the advantage at least 
of this little conjunction, even suppos- 
ing it did not weaken the expression: 
for the signification intended to be im- 
plied, would destroy at least the sim- 
plicity of the sentence. 

Dryden makes use of this expression 
in the following line: 


*¢ T do not doubt Lut I have been to blame.” 


And Addison, in the very paper in 
which he treats of the English lan- 
guage, Spectator, No. 135, says, “I 
shall communicate to the publick my 
speculations on the English language, 
not doubting Lut they will be accept- 
able to all my curious readers.” 

Now this word, I contend, is not 
only useless, but actually negatives the 
meaning intended to be implied. He 
would seem to say that he does not 
doubt (i.e. has no doubt) but (except) 
they will be acceptable, &c.: and so 
we may reasonably conclade that he 
has no other doubt, excepé that they 
will be acceptable, &c. Consequently, 
he doubts that they will be acceptable, 
but doubts nothing else. 
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The use of this expression, I am 
aware, is in some degree justified by 
Johnson, who defines the words ‘‘ but 
that,” and “but,” singly to have the 
same signification as the word ‘ that.” 
But even admitting his statement to be 
correct, 1 am equally at a loss to dis- 
cover the advantage of using this ex- 
pletive conjunction for a purpose so ut- 
terly at variance with its other signifi- 
cations; and being a warm advocate 
for simplicity and consistency myself, 
I should be heartily glad to see this 
strange meaning of the word formally 
expelled from my native language. 

am also aware that this peculiarity 
is in some degree visible in the Latin 
tongue, under the word “ quin,” as the 
following quotation shews, 

*¢ Non dubium est, guin uxorem nolit 

filius.””—Ter. act I. sc. 2. l. 1. 

I may, however, perhaps be mistaken 
in my ideas on the irregularity of this 
expression, and if so, should feel much 
obliged to any of your Correspondents 
who would set me right. L2 ius. 


Remarks on Sir Isaac NewTon’s 
CHRONOLOGY. 


(Continued from p. 410) 


Mr. Ursay, June 14. 
COME now to the consideration 
of Mr. Gibbon’s first objection to 

Newton’s grand argument, “ that, in 
the course of nature, it is impossible 
for any number of monarchs in suc- 
cession to reign more than 18 or 20 
years on an average, a piece.” 

Mr. Gibbon argues thus: 


«* If there was question about a succession 
of monarchs in any but these remote times, 
there would be nothing objectionable in this 
train of argument ; but the case is in reality 
different,” &c. 

I. «* For if we may pay any credit to the 
most respectable monuments of antiquity, 
the life of men, and consequently the length 
of their reigns, was considerably longer than 
it is. According to the common account, 
Phoroneus and Jacob, Cecrops and Moses, 
and Cadmus, Danaus and Josiah, were con- 
temporaries ; and at that time the Hebrews 
commonly attained, and often exceeded, the 
age of 100,” &c. 

“¢ Homer also acknowledges, by the ex- 
pression ofo: yy Beoro: tics so often repeated 
in the Iliad, a great difference between the 
heroes at the Trojan war, and his contem- 
poraries ; and although he speaks of their 
bodily strength, it is very credible that 
nature did not confine its operations to that 

Gant. Mac. Suppl. XCVI, Part I. 
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alone. [t was not in reality till the time of 
Solon, that the life of man was shortened 
to 70 years,” 

**II. Notonly Nature, but also their simple 
mode of life, would have prolonged their 
days. The 30 Kings of France (of the third 
race) lived in all 1427 years, or 474 each. 
How different is the lot of their subjects ! 
Take the 30 learned men at the head of 
Voltaire’s list, in his History of the Age of 
Louis XIV. The sum of their lives is 1919 
years, or nearly 64 each. But the mode of 
life amongst the Greek princes was very dif- 
ferent from that of ours; so that we should 
not err in reckoning it even more conducive 
to longevity than that of our learned men. 
They had little labour, and still less luxury. 
Thus most of them died at an advanced age ; 
and in the Athenian History there is not a 
single instance of a minority; and only two 
in that of the Lacedemonians.”” 


i could not, with justice, examine 
this objection, without a full explana- 
tion of it, and trust, therefore, that my 
readers will excuse the Jength of the 
quotation. 

First, then, Mr. Gibbon has re- 
course to what logicians term a ‘* pe« 
titio principii,” for he argues that the 
old system of chronology is correct ; 
because it places the events, which 
historians record, at a time when men 
did live longer than they do now; and 
consequently does not depend upon 
any false principle. To confute such 
an error, it is sufficient to point it out; 
if, however, my readers are not satis- 
fied, I refer them to Mr. Hooke’s In- 
troduction to his History of Rome. 

Secondly, the age of man was re- 
duced to the present standard long be- 
fore the time of Solon ; nay 500 years 
before, as we learn from the royal 
David (Psalm xc. v. 10); and the 
kingdom of Judah, in which 18 mo- 
narchs reigned but 390 years, began 
B.C. 975. We may, therefore, safely 
apply Sir Isaac’s rule to all times pos- 
terior to 1050 years B.C. when David 
flourished ; and we shall find, if we 
reckon backwards, that none of the 
monarchs mentioned in authentic re- 
cords, flourished in those days of lon- 
gevity. Besides, we must recollect 
that the ancient chronologers never 
made any distinction in the length of 
the reigns they record, and formed 
their calculations on the supposition 
that a reign and generation of men 
were equipollent, which is notoriously 
not the fact, whether we speak of the 
present or past times. Therefore, 
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whatever the length of a generation 
may have been, we must deduct 3 or 
at least 2 sevenths to reduce it to the 
length of a reign. It may not perhaps 
be deemed nugatory to observe, that 
Horace (Od. Lib. i. 3) speaking of 
Prometheus, and the miseries his crimes 
introduced into the world, says, 

*¢ Semotique prius tarda necessitas 

Lethi corripuit gradum.” 


This Prometheus was represented as 
having been confined to Mount Cau- 
casus, but after 30 years to have been 
set at liberty by Hercules, who is said 
to have died about 40 years before the 
Trojan war. He is also said to have 
been the grandfather of Hellen and 
Amphictyon, who was the third king 
of Athens, Whence we may con- 
clude, that in the vulgar opinion, the 
days of longevity had ceased at least 
100 years before the Trojan war. 

Thirdly, even admitting Homer's 
assertion to be true in its full extent, 
yet it hy no means follows that supe- 
riority of strength was accompanied by 
longevity. For in the present age, do 
we not often find that unhealthy and 
weak persons attain a very advanced 
age; and very commonly outlive their 
more healthy neighbours? But who 
will believe this assertion of the poet, 
except those croakers against the pre- 
sent, who wish to persuade us that 
every succeeding generation is more 
wicked, and Jess spirited than the 
former? Such men have existed in 
all age, and probably will continue to 
do so as long as the world lasts, or 
until man has dwindled down to a 
race of pigmies. Homer, however ad- 
mirable a poet he confessedly was, is 
no philosopher. We must recollect 
also that he lived in a state of the 
greatest poverty, and must therefore 
naturally have been discontented with 
his contemporarics, who refused him 
those honours to which he had so just 
a claim. Poets, and bards amongst 
uncivilized nations, are always greatly 
esteemed; as is universally acknow- 
ledged by historians. Homer, for some 
reason or other unknown to us, did 
not receive this treatment, and ex- 
presses his indignation by this asser- 
tion of the superiority of his ancestors. 

But we must recollect that we are 
ignorant of the true age of Homer, as 
compared with the Trojan war. He 
is generally represented as having lived 
about 300 years after the war; Pater- 
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culus makes the. interval about 350 
years ; but observes, that ‘* Homer 
lived longer after the Trojan war, than 
is generally supposed, as may be col- 
lected from his expression * ojos wwe 
Beoros tics.” 

If this be the case, upon what au- 
thority does Homer assert this fact, that 
can entitle it to the notice of histo- 
rians? But for my part, so far am [ 
from thinking it any proof of the length 
of the interval, that from it and other 
internal evidence (which shall be the 
subject of a future dissertation), | think 
we may satisfactorily prove the con- 
trary. But let it suffice at present to 
remark, that Homer puts a similar ex- 
pression into the mouth of one of his 
aged heroes, who is speaking of those 
who flourished in the time of his youth. 

I]. I know not on what authority 
Mr. Gibbon asserts that the mode of 
life amongst the early Grecian mo- 
narchs was less luxurious and less ex- 
posed to danger than those of the pre- 
sent age. When Greece was contess- 
edly infested with pirates and robbers, 
and contained nearly as many states as 
cities, could any peace be lasting? If 
we attend to the history of the hep- 
tarchy¢ in our island, or that of any of 
the uncivilized Indians, do we not find 
a continued series of wars, tumults, 
assassinations, and usurpations? and 
why should we suppose that human 
nature varies in diflerent parts of the 
world? 

Again, even supposing that they 
died at an advanced age, if as I have 
shown the life of man was no longer 
than at present, and the succession was 
constantly from father to son, as is as- 
serted, we shall find it difficult to 
prove that the son always survived his 
father 40 years, or more ; as it is evi- 
dent that in proportion as the latter 
reigned longer, the other would reign 
a shorter time. 

For instance, suppose A ascends the 
throne at the age of 30, and has at the 

* We must however, remark, that these 
words are not in the text: but are added 
from conjecture in every edition of the au- 
thor, since that of Ursinus. 

+ Yet there was no more luxury then, 
than in the early ages of Greece: but we 
find, from authentic records, that 18 kings 
of Mercia reigned but 245 years; 17 0 
Kent, 374; 14 of Essex, 300; 17 of Wes- 
sex, 309; where the averages are respec~ 
tively 135 ; 22; 214; and 18 years. 
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time a son B about 5 years old. If A 
reigns 40 years, B will then be 45; 
supposing he reign 40 years, and have 
a son C at the age of 25 or 30, C would 
ascend the throne at the age of 55 or 
60; and is it credible that he could 
have reigned 40 years? But such is 
the assertion of the artificial chrono- 
logers ; the absurdity of which will be 
sull more apparent if we carry on this 
example to the 20th generation ; as 
they do. 

Again, Mr. Gibbon asserts, that the 
learned, and subjects, generally live 
Jonger than monarchs, The fact is 
unquestionable, but whatthen? Surely 
he does not suppose that the ancient 
Greeks were philosophers: or that 
their mode of life was more simple. 
And how can he compare 30 members 
of the same family, with 30 individuals 
who lived in different times and places, 
and were in no wise connected with 
one another? 

When did the golden age exist since 
the fall, but in the imaginations of the 
poets?) When was there a time when 
men abstained from rapine, murder, 
and war? Luxury certainly could not 
have prevailed tosuch an extent amongst 
the monarchs in question, as it does 
now; but neither did it at Rome in 
the early ages of the Republic, nor in 
France, nor in England; and yet we 
find that they are no more remarkable 
for longevity ; nor did our Saxon mo- 
narchs ever exceed the average of 22 
years. 

As to there having been no mino- 
rities at Athens, I think we may safely 
ascribe it to their uncertain ideas of 
hereditary succession, or the ambition 
of the elder members of the royal fa- 
mily. The case was different at Sparta. 

And although we have only two 
minorities on record, it is very possible 
that there may have been more, which 
the annalists did not care to mention. 

Moreover, I imagine that when 
there have been several minorities in 
any succession of monarchs, the average 
is generally greater—certainly not less. 
Thus then I hope [ have sufficiently 
defended Sir Isaac’s argument; and 
will proceed in a future paper to con- 
sider Mr. Gibbon's remaining objec- 
tions. 

In my last I ascribed 68 years to 
the reign of Cyaxeres, king of Me- 
dia; if this length appears incredible 
to my readers, 1 offer the following 
observations to their notice. 

The historians universally allow that 
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great anarchy and confusion prevailed 
in the country whilst it remained un- 
der the government of the Scythians ; 
is it not probable then, that the king 
of Medea then reigning, was murdered 
during this time of confusion, and his 
infant son set up in his place by the 
Scythians, as having little to fear from 
a minor? The method by which the 
Scythians were expelled, that is, the 
murder of their chiefs at a banquet, 
seems to strengthen this conjecture. 
Thus, then, I would arrange the Me- 
dian history: 

B. C. 711, the Medes revolt from 
Sennacherib king of Assyria. 

B.C. 709, Dejoces elected king. 

B. C. 656, Phraortes his son suc- 
ceeds him. 

B. C. 639, Phraortes killed in an 
unsuccessful attempt against Nineveh, 
Succeeded by Cyaxeres. 

B. C. 635, Scythians overrun Asia. 

B. C. 630, Cyaxeres put to death: 
his infant son Astyages succeeds him. 

B.C. 606, Astyages expels the Scy- 
thians ; and a few years after takes 
Nineveh. 

B.C. 571, Ajaxeres (the Astyages of 
Herodotus) ascends the throne. 

B.C. 536, supplanted by Cyrus. 

In this manner I think we may 
easily account for Herodotus’s mistake 
in the name of the grandfather of 
Cyrus. I have little hesitation in re- 
jecting the story about Cyrus's birth, 
which is certainly accompanied by 
many fabulous relations; and upon the 
whole, it seems much more probable 
that Cyrus supplanted his son-in-law 
than his grandfather ; besides, we must 
recollect that Herodotus himself (Lib.i.) 
relates that there were three different 
accounts of the birth of Cyrus, of 
which he selected the least flattering 
one. It is hardly credible that when 
the grandson was able to head a revolt, 
that the grandsire should be young 
enough to command his own army; as 
he is said to have done. A. Z. 


Sr. GiLes’s In THE FIzELps. 
HE ancient and modern states of 
this large parish present a greater 
contrast than that of any other in the 
Metropolis or suburbs. In an excel- 
lent account of it recently published *, 
and which is deduced from records of 
St. Giles’s Hospital and other authen- 
tic sources, it 1s calculated that about 





a By John Parton, esq. formerly Vestry 
Clerk. 
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the reign of Henry IV. the whole num- 
ber of house-holders could not have 
amounted to 200. In the Ist year of 
Edward VI. the number of what are 
termed ‘‘ houseling folk” (supposed to 
mean communicants at the parish 
church) was returned at 305. This 
number, judging from the small in- 
crease of buildings, as represented in 
old plans and views of London, was 
probably not much augmented until 
the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
The increase of inhabitants in the 
next two reigns, and during the in- 
terregnum, was only moderate, owing 
to the absurd restrictions against build- 
ing in the out-parishes, which were 
only taken off towards the close of the 
latter period. It was afterwards as- 
tonishing, being stated in an account 
received by Vestry from the Church- 
wardens in 1711 (and which was taken 
pursuant to the Act of Parliament for 
building Churches) at 2999 house- 
keepers, whereof there were 269 gen- 
tlemen, 1923 tradesmen, and 807 poor 
housekeepers, making, upon an aver- 
age of about 7 persons to each house, 
21,000 inhabitants. 

At the end of the reign of James I. 
the number of houses mentioned in 
the rate-book was only 897. At the 
latter end of the reign of Charles II. 
it had increased to more than 2000. 
In the reign of Anne, the number of 
houses amounted to upwards of 3000, 
although the Seven Dials, and _ its 
neighbourhood, was then unfinished. 
In 1801 the number, including Blooms- 
bury, was S68i ; in 1811 it amounted 
to 4828; and in 1821, to ..... The 
total yearly rent of the houses in St. 
Giles’s and Bloomsbury, as charged 
to the poor’s rate for the year, amount- 
ed, in 1730, to 58,267/.; for 1760, to 
61,057/.; for 1791, to 107,930/.; for 
1801, to 128,068/.; and for 1811, to 
213,260/. 

The number and expenses of the 
poor in different years, is only to be 
estimated from circumstances, except 
in occasional instances. In the year 
1642 the whole disbursement for the 
poor amounted only to 53/. 13s. 3d. ; 
the total of money received on account 
of the Church and Parish was 82/. 2s. 
8d.; the disbursement for Church and 
Parish the same year was 411. 6s. 3d. 
making the whole amount of money 
received for Church, Parish, and Poor, 
123/. 16s. 7d. The total disburse- 


ments for the same were Q6/. 19s. Gd. 
So that there remained in 
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countant’s hands a surplus of 26/. 17s. 
1d. In 1649 there was laid out for 
the poor 173/. 3s. 4d. In 1676 there 
was distributed on the same account 
by the Churchwardens 446/. 12s. 7d. 
and by the Overseers 1,320/. making 
a total of 1,766/. 12s. 7d. And the 
following year the whole money ex- 
pended in supporting the Poor was 
2,103. 3s. 10d. Its amount for the 
like purpose in 1817, was no less than 
the enormous sum of 39,1 16/. Qs. 

The details respecting the very early 
state of the parish are extremely cu- 
rious. 

In the flourishing periods of St. 
Giles’s Hospital, nearly the whole of 
the parishioners were the tenants of 
that establishment, which then own- 
ed most of the land in the parish, to- 
gether with the manor of St. Giles. 
They are stated to have been of va- 
rious descriptions, and to have held 
greater or lesser quantities of ground, 
according to their conditions and cir- 
cumstances. Few of them, however, 
possessed more than two acres in one 
situation, and more generally but one, 
or half an acre. These portions of 
land were for the most part laid out 
in curtilages or gardens, and had 
dwellings attached. The uncultivated 
parts consisted of pasture and marsh 
bod. 

The whole parish was divided, as 
at present, into North and South, by 
the great thoroughfare of High-street 
and Holborn. The former was called 
by different names, as St. Giles’s- 
street, the King’s high-way leadin 
from London to Tyburn, &c. It had 
a common spring or conduit in the 
the middle of it, and at the end, op- 
posite Drury-lane, a stone-cross. Be- 
yond ran Holborn, and terminated 
with the parish itself, near the bars 
of the Old Temple, which stood on 
the East side of Chancery-lane. This 
parish, from lying on the outside of 
these, was hence denominated St. 
Giles without the Bars, &c. and which 
addition preceded that of “ in the 
Fields,” by which name it was after- 
wards distinguished. The other great 
streets were Crown-street, at the West 
end of the Church, which was then 
called ‘*Old-street”’ (Eldestrate), and 
which led entirely through fields to 
Westminster (uniting at its termina- 
tion with St. Martin’s-lane), ‘* Le 
Lane,” now Monmouth -street, and 
the via de Aldewych, or present Drury- 
lane. The minor ways or paths, of 
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which there were several intersecting 
other parts of the parish, have no dis- 
tinguishing names in the old grants. 

The principal road sides were not 
only bordered by ditches, but the les- 
ser ways. The chief of them was 
«* Blemund’s-dyke,” called in after- 
times ‘* Bloomsbury- ditch,” and 
** Southampton-sewer,” which divid- 
ed the two manors of St. Giles’ and 
Bloomsbury. The next was the 
«¢ Marshland-ditch,”’ afterwards ‘* Cock 
and Pye-ditch,” and enclosed the 
whole of the present Seven Dials. 
** Spencer’s-diteh,”” the other princi- 
pal one, ran behind the houses on the 
South side of Holborn, and was so 
called from its contiguity to land of a 
great family of the name of Spencer 
or Dispenser, formerly parishioners. 
Each of these ditches, besides others 
of minor consequence which sepa- 
rated the grounds of the different in- 
habitants, are to be traced in the pre- 
sent common sewers. 

The houses, though confined to par- 
ticular spots, stood principally on the 
North side of St. Giles’s-street, and 
the South side of Holborn. They are 
stated in the leases granted of them by 
the Hospital, to have been, for the 
most part, shops; and the nature of 
the trades carried on in several of them 
may be guessed at, by the description 
of persons who occur as parties or wit- 
nesses. Among them are, Reginald 
le Teulleur, William le Chandeller, 
Gervase le Lyngedrap, Robert Cordi- 
vac, William le Mason, and others. 
The next best-inhabited part seems to 
have been on the East side of Drury- 
lane, or site of the present Lewkenor’s- 
lane, Parker’s-street, &c. ‘The prin- 
cipal residences were the mansion of 
William Blemund or Blemonte, from 
whom the manor of ‘* Blemundes- 
bury,” or Bloomsbury, took its name, 
and three or four inns or houses of 
entertainment. Among the latter were 
the Broche Hose, the Swan on the 
Hop, and the Rose. 

Like several of the other parishes in 
the suburbs, the greater part of the 
soil at the early period spoken of was 
marshy. This is not only indicated 
by the ditches which it was intercepted 
with, but by the various places in its 
vicinity which terminate their names 
with the addition of bourne or brook, 
as Ty-bourne, West-bourne, Mary-le- 
bourne, Old-bourne, &c.; and by the 
mention of ponds in different parts of 
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the parish, at which various accidents 
are stated to have happened, and some 
of which existed almost within me- 
mory. Such were “ Marlyn’s-pond,” 
** Capper’s-pond,” “* Smith’s- pond,” 
&c.; all of which stood in what are 
now the most populous parts. 

To the foundation of St. Giles’s 
Hospital, by Matilda, Queen of Henry 
I. in the year 1101, is probably to be 
attributed the first draining of the 
land, and the formation for that pur- 

ose of the various ditches mentioned. 
3efore this period a small chapel or 
oratory only stood on the site of the 
present parish Church, of which one 
John, bone memoria, is said in the 
Charter of Henry II. to have been 
chaplain. With that establishment 
the district was erected into an inde- 
—_— parish, of which the former 
ad the advowson, and of course new 
residents were attracted. Accordingly, 
Fitz-Stephens notices this portion of 
the suburbs as abounding in his time 
with gardens and residences of the Ci- 
tizens of London, and enlivened with 
corn-fields, water-mills, and other ru- 
ral appendages. These residences and 
gardens, as appears from the hospital 
grants, kept on increasing till the 
whole, about the reign of John, and 
for ages afterwards, presented the ap- 
‘ay of a considerable and popu- 
ous hamlet. 

Such is stated to have been the very 
early state of St. Giles’s parish. Its 
lands, for the most part pasture, or 
covered with gardens and cottages, di- 
vided by ditches, and crossed by roads 
and ways of a character completely 
rural. Heightening these features of 
rusticity, lay its high street bordered 
with country shops, and venerable 
from its ancient stone cross and hos- 

ital; accompaniments which must 
lowe given to the whole a consider- 
able share of picturesque effect, and 
have rendered the denomination of 
“ Villa Sancti Egidii,” by which it 
is generally recognized in old writ- 
ings, strictly appropriate. 

Of its modern state, from the dis- 
solution of the hospital downwards, 
there are numerous interesting details. 

The first alteration in the appear- 
ance and population of the parish, 
seems to have taken place sometime 
previously to the dissolution of the 
eopial, and was occasioned princi- 

ally by the extinction of the small 
Ladbeiieen, whose estates had become 
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vested in that foundation, and been 
Jet out in large plots of ground to par- 
ticular tenants. A large inn, which 

stood at the corner of Drury-lane, call- 
ed the ‘“* White Hart,” for instance, 
enjoyed near that time most of the 
once-inhabited site of Lewkenor’s-lane, 

Parker’s-street, &c. before-mentioned, 

which had changed its name from 

Aldewych Close to White-hart Close ; 

and other large portions of ground 
were occupied by a few individuals. 
So that in the grant made of the hos- 
pital possessions here by Henry VIII. 
the greater part is described as pasture 
and marsh-land; verifying the lines of 
Goldsmith, 

“€ One only master grasps the wide domain, 
And half a tillage stints the smiling plain.” 

This paucity of dwellings and in- 
habitants continued till late in the reign 
of Elizabeth, as may be seen by the 

lans of London of Ralph Aggar, and 
Satan, both taken near the mid- 
dle of that reign. In these, the en- 
tire sites of Great Queen-street, and 
thence Northwards to the back of 
Holborn, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Long- 
acre, Seven-dials, and nearly the whole 
of Bloomsbury, is represented as fields. 
On the site of the hospital alone there 
appears a new cluster of buildings, 
artly encompassed by remains of the 
hospital wall. 

From this period Holborn began to 
be connected with St. Giles’s by build- 
ing ; Drury-lane, described to have been 
miry and nearly impassable “* by reason 
of the continual rode there,” was paved, 
and near the Church, as well as else- 
where, dwellings began fast to multi- 
ply. Their amazing increase afterwards 
has been described. 


eh 
Mr. Urzan, 
yy your excellent Magazine is 
A chiefly taken in by those who 
are the best friends of Church and 
State, permit me to occupy a column 
of it in calling the public attention 
generally, and that of the higher or- 
ders of our Clergy in particular, to an 
innovation in the service of the Es- 
tablished Church, which, from fa- 
shion it may be, or perhaps from the 
alleged increase of knowledge and li- 
beratity in these times, is unfortunately 
increasing, and ought certainly to be 
diminished. 
The innovation I allude to is the 
manner of selecting and of singing the 
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Psalms and Hymns for the purposes 
of Public Worship. This is done, I 
am sorry to observe, to the annoyance 
of many well-disposed persons, who 
admire the Psalms of David as set 
forth by authority, and who would 
gladly join their voices, as they have 
been accustomed to do, if the tunes, 
as heretofore, were at all familiar to 
their ear. 

But the fact, Sir, is, that not only 
are these Tunes unknown to them, 
but are frequently of such a descrip- 
tion as to be little calculated either 
to administer to sober meditation, or 
to beget serious impressions, They 
are muny of them of a cast far too 
lively and volatile for the words to 
which they are joined, and for the 
purposes they are intended to serve; 
to say nothing of the ordinary source 
of talent from which they occasionally 
emanate. The very language too is 
in some cases changed, and as far as 
it departs from the solemn phraseology 
of our Prayer-book versions of the 
Psalms, 1 feel assured, Sir, you will 
agree with me that it is not changed 
for the better. 

In these innovations our Establish- 
ed Orthodox Church is following, but 
too closely, the example of the Me- 
thodistical Chapels, where, among the 
sectaries of various denominations, 
sound often supplies the place of sense, 
and the harmony of their singing al- 
Jures to the fanaticism of their preach- 
ing. In these places of worship se- 
lections are made almost at pleasure, 
aud at pleasure are changed, the de- 
votion of to-morrow frequently breath- 
ing a very different spirit from that of 
to-day ; and in their Psalms and Hymns 
new tunes are substituted, which only 
the Clerk and Charity-children, who 
are previously taught, can with the 
least propriety attempt to sing. 

Who, Mr. Urban, with common 
patience can listen to the Psalmody 
now set up in many of our Established 
Churches, where the Old Hundred, 
and many other grand tunes, are re- 
jected to make room for the meagre 
compositions of some petty performer. 
They may tell us that even Handel’s 
music has, among modern amateurs, 
lost much of its earlier influence. It 
has so; but this rather proves the 
decay of taste in our own times, than 
any defect of sublimity in his compo- 
sitions. They will stand the test of 
judgment and reason in all ages. His 
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was a mighty genius, which assimi- 
lated with the awfulness of Holy Writ 
a commensurate awfulness of harmony 
in expression. The melodies of Scrip- 
ture, as they come out of his hands, 
were indeed truly divine. 

I heard a Clergyman once say he 
was about to publish a Gentlemanly 
translation of the Acts of the Apostles 
and St. Paul’s speech. I suppose upon 
such a ground it is that the repeated 
alterations I allude to are adventured 
upon. Any comparison, however, he- 
tween these new and our old version 
of the Psalms will only tend to shew 
**the nakedness of the land,” and how 
hazardous it is to depart from a faith- 
ful expression of the solemn sense of 
Scripture. What should we think of 
any one who should propose an alte- 
ration in that divine abstract of Chris- 
tian devotion, the Lord’s Prayer? If 
we are to continue the reading of the 
old sublime Psalms of David, which 
no person of taste can ever wish to 
see superseded, it ought certainly to 
be accompanied by the singing of 
either the new or the old version of 
the same Psalms. 

[ see, Sir, by the Papers, that the 
Bp. of Wiuchester has declared ‘* that 
in the absence of the Vicar, such 
Psalms should be sung in the Church 
as the Curate should point out, that 
the whole of the service should be un- 
der the direction of the officiating Cler- 
gyman, and that Clerks and Orgunists 
are not to direct what is to be sung, 
but to follow the orders of the Mi- 
nister.”’ 

Such being the case, a resident Mi- 
nister might take the trouble of se- 
lecting the most appropriate Psalms 
and Hymns upon every occasion for 
the Clerk to give out, and might re- 
commend to a congregation generally 
to join in them, as is done in Mary- 
le-bone Church. This would have a 
much more solemn effect on the feel- 
ings than the standing to hear the 
Children of National Schools, whose 
time is wasted in learning to sing in 
parts, and where, in my opinion, all 
excitation to religious fervour is abso- 
lutely annihilated. 

If, Sir, our Bishops and Archdea- 
cons (men for the most part exceed- 
ingly ‘‘clear in their great office”) 
would in their respective Visitations 
and Charges to the Clergy, think pro- 
per to give such directions upon this 
subject as the importance of it impe- 
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ratively demands, it would essentially 
benefit religious worship, and animate 
many well-dispgsed persons, who, like 
the writer, are members of our old 
and excellent Established Church. 
Yours, &c. R. 


Mr. Ursan, June 10. 
MONG the current observations 
on the living-manners as they 
rise, the subject of Beauty affords a 
wide extent, which seems not prone 
to decline, at least in this country, 
Nature has certainly given the palm 
to the female face and form, and with- 
in the last century much more has 
been done to secure it than at any for- 
mer period. The ravages of the small 
pox are now unseen on any face in 
this land, except it be on those of the 
remains of a former day. Inoculation, 
and subsequently Vaccination, have 
now effected what our ancestors never 
suggested in this respect, and thus all 
our modern women have become 
lovely. But it is not so with the men; 
the time has gone by when they used 
to be proud of personal dignity, fea- 
tures, and figure, which are now lost 
in a general familiarity of deportment 
and dress! the grave and dignified has 
given way to the affable, the courteous, 
and condescending,—all very agree- 
able it is true; but it has reduced that 
personal power which once gave dig- 
nity and respect to the figure and be- 
haviour: plain and ugly men were 
then much more rare than at present, 
so much so, that they were mentioned 
as rarities; it is now rare to see a man 
of fine figure and beautiful features; 
and indeed we respect him less for his 
beauty, but more for his merit. 
Pelisson, the historiographer to the 
King and Academy of France, had so 
unfavourable a countenance, that the 
Marchioness of Sevigné said, that ‘* he 
assumed too much of men’s privilege 
of being ugly.” The French women 
were always said to have favoured po; 
lished and handsome men, and by 
their courteous preference, to have 
rendered them vain. When a pretty 
Frenchman in his early travels came 
to England, when you and I,.dear Ur. 
ban, were upon our preferment, he 
was so much less admired here than 
in his own country, that he complain; 
ed of the English stcheté, and longed 
to return to his beloved Paris. It is 
now observable, almost to a praverb, 
that the prettiest English women attach 
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themselves to and marry the ugliest men; 
and there is scarcely any one of gene- 
ral acquaintance who does not remark 
this in his own circle. Thus the wo- 
men do not grow jealous of their has- 
band’s person, and the husbands. are 
flattered. with the compliment of .pos- 
Sessing a beautiful wife. Perhaps there 
is scarcely any instance of young wo- 
men falling in love with handsome 
men ; they prefer the greater manliness 
and character of those features in their 
husbands which are quite unadorned, 
except when alighted at the altar of 
their beauty. But it is not so with 
women in advancing life, they would 
not hesitate of two offérs *to take the 
handsomest man, though with less for- 
tune, because it would_prove that'their 
own beauty had, not.declined, or that 
they had_sufficient merit/to attract..re- 
ae 

Marlina was,;in,jthe wane! of 55 
years,—she’ had in early Jife| refused a 
very fair proposal from a young gen- 
tleman whose. manners. were no}-sufh- 
ciently polished for her sogitty» he 
married another lady, who toekl, the 
trouble to polish him, and ,they dived 
happily until death!. Martina meer 
forgave her own improvident refusal ; 
she lived till an opportunity, offered, 
most unexpectedly, to rewieve, the 
cause of her regret, but. it was_almost 
too late, and she who had of late. years 
accustomed herself to deery matei- 
mony, and to cherish .canses, for, de- 
spising the men, now found herself 
on overwhelmed indifiieulty, whe- 
ther to reject the present opportunity. 
While she was ‘pondering and taking 
counsel of her maiden auat.of abdut 
ten years her elder, is was intimated 
that another. friend,, if -encoutaged, 
would aspire to her hand,—the whole 
current of -ber circulation was thereby 
so.quickened, that her former gravity 
and discontent, were suddenly: trans- 
formed. into. gaiety of heart, agreeable 
manners, smarter’ -dress,.-and mere 
lively demeanour; the world; «which 
for her had hitherto worn a-sable hue, 
and life become. of. small value, was 
now discovered to be daily-illuminated 
by the. Sun, aud, every passing day so 
filled wilt cheerfulness, that death 
was put off. to another ‘lustrum, and 
the boys were.all-amiable, and the 
men made up ef nothing -but manly 
and virtuous qualities. - Her daily mir- 
ror, which had presented the truth, 
still shewed some honest defects 
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ehand téothe Doctor. 
Of her choice, and every congratula- 
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which truth could not hide, but the 
eye which now looked upon it was 
too dim todiscover them ;—the greater 
merit shone in the pleasing but diffi- 
cult power of ag er between the 
two aspirants to her favours,—but the 
same dimness prevented her from even 
discovering id hérself- the real charm 
of their attraction ;~—Martina. had an 
excellent fortune in>land and Bank 
stock! dHer-lovers had neither, but 
they professed that all they had was 
hers; they were both good men, and 
exercised their talents, one in the 
Church, and the other in physic. The 
Churchman had attractions and merit, 
but had the misfortune to be far re- 
moved from all chance of a mitre, and 
moreover he was proverbially plain ; 
the Doctor was a lively man, of ‘ten 
years earlier life, and had ‘a sparkling 
eye, florid complexion, and was thuch 
oftener called into council for the tot- 
tering. body, than his:rival was for the 
shattcred soul ; .besides, ;he seemed to 
know a thing or two which the’parson 
had never attained. | She tarmed away 
from the Churchman, and gave her 
She ‘was ‘proud 


thom to»her husband was’ embellished 
in ber.dwn ears as a compliment to 
herself: | They lived happily while her 
dortune lasted, and in her widowhood 
of poverty she first learnt that she had 
been mistakemin her choice’; while her 
friend the parson in his old age admi- 
nistered to her the cup of consolation ! 
She had: riot known until ‘then the 
correctness ‘of Des Cartes’ maxim; 
‘“neversto decide on the smallest case 
before it is’ clearly’ and distinctly 
known.” Had she applied it to her 
jadgment on persons, she had saved 
her fortune. 

oo The female reader will now exercise 
her judgment, whether this case is likely 
to: bea symbol of the rrutH.~ A. H. 


Mr: Ursan, June 13. 

those of your readers who may 

be considerate’ Landlords, ‘allow 

me to submit the following questions, 
with their answers ? 

1. Does not the practice of letting 
land in large farms, contribute to keep 
up the price of corn? 

Yes; by placing’ its’ cultivation in 
the hands ae few wealthy men, who 
can’ afford “to store it, and thus in- 
fluence the’ markét. ¢ 

2. Is not a large farmer able to pro- 
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duce a greater quantity of corn on a 
given track of land, than a small far- 
mer? 

No; he may produce a certain quan- 
tity of corn by a more economical me- 
thod, but he «hk not produce a greater 
quantity of corn on a given track of 
land. 

3. Who then profits by the improved 
process of the large farmer? 

Himself alone. 

4. Does not the system of large 
farms reduce the quantity of provi- 
sions of various sorts raised for the 
country markets? 

Yes; the raising of provisions for 
the market, the two grand articles of 
cattle and corn excepted, is beneath 
the attention of the large farmer. 

5. Does not the letting of land in 
large farms give the farmer too great a 
power over the labourer? 

Yes; by reducing the number of 
those who have employment to give. 

6. Does not a given track of land, 
portioned out into small farms, main- 
tain a greater number of individuals 
than when cultivated in one large 
farm? 

Yes ; because the number of persons 
employed on a farm is not in a ratio 
with its extent. Let as suppose a track 
of land cultivated in a single farm. It 
supports a farmer and, independently 
of labourers, say five servants. Let us 
suppose the same track of land divided 
into five farms; here are five farmers, 
each of whom, independently of day 
labourers, must have a certain number 
of servants, say three. Here are 20 
people maintained, instead of six. Add 
to this, that the large farmer will em- 
ploy only one tailor, one shoemaker, 
and so on; whiie the five small farmers 
will employ probably five tailors, and 
five shoemakers. 

7. Does not the system of letting 
Jand in large farms tend to lower the 
moral character of the agricultural la- 
bourers ? 

Yes; by depriving them of that 
great stimulus to industry, economy, 
and good conduct, the prospect of 
ameliorating their condition. When 
land was more generally divided into 
small farms than at present, a farm 
servant might hope, in some years of 
laborious service, to save a little sum 
of money sufficient to stock a small 
farm. “This prospect elevated his cha- 
racter, saved him from the contagion 
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of many low vices, and particularly in- 
spired him with resolution to avoid 
that bane of rustic happiness, the vil- 
lage ale-house. 

But how can a farm-servant or la- 
bourer hope ever to be able to stock a 
large farm? He finds himself tied 
for life to his condition. Having no 
powerful motive to economy and good 
conduct, he naturally seizes what pre- 
sent gratifications lie within his reach, 
—he finds a momentary solace in the 
ule-house, and hence to the parish 
workhouse! The transition is easy. 

Yours, &c. 


—@— 


Ow RESISTING THE Errects 
oF Fire. 


h Ippo public attention has been re- 

cently directed to some wonderful 
feats of a Mons. Chabert, who, about 
six years ago, exhibited in Pall Mall, 
as a Russian. In the art of resisting 
fire, and swallowing boiling liquids, 
active poisons, &c. he certainly sur- 
passes all the charlatans of this or any 
preceding age. On Saturday, the 3d 
of June, M. Chabert made the expe- 
riment at White Conduit House, of 
entering into a hot oven, together 
with a quantity of meat, sufficient, 
when cooked, to regale those of his 
friends who were specially invited ta 
witness his performance. Mr. C. pre- 
viously ordered three large faggots of 
wood, which: is the quantity generally 
used by bakers, to be thrown into the 
oven, and they being set on fire, twelve 
more faggots of the same size were 
subsequently added to them, which 
being all consumed by three o'clock, 
Mr. C, entered the oven with a dish 
of raw meat, and when it was sufli- 
ciently done, he handed it out, took 
in another, and remained therein un- 
til the second quantity was also well 
cooked ; he then came out of the oven, 
and sat down to partake, with a re- 
spectable assembly of friends, of those 
viands he had so closely attended dur- 
ing the culinary process. 

The power of resisting the action of 
heat (says the Literary Chronicle) has 
been claimed or possessed by indivi- 
duals in all ages. At first it was sup- 
posed to be miraculous, and owing to 
the immediate interposition of the 
Deity. It has even been admitted, in 
courts of justice, as a conclusive proof 
of guilt on some occasions, and of in- 
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nocence or superior sanctity in others. 
An. exceedingly minute and interest- 
ing account of the fire ordeal of the 
Hindoos was given in the Asiatic Re- 
searches by the celebrated Governor 
Hastings ; and in the Actignee of So- 
hocles, the guards accused of neglect 
Creon, to prove their innocence, 
offered to handle hot iron or walk 
through fire; and. Virgil tells us, that 
the priests of Apollo, who attended 
the temple on Mount Soracte, had the 
faculty of walking, with naked feet 
over burning coals, and. Varro affirms, 
that they were rendered insusceptible 
of the effects of fire only by means of 
a composition. The priests of the 
temple of the goddess Feronia_ were 
were not less dexterous; and, Strabo 
tells us, that this drew, every, year,a 
great number of curious, people to visit 
and enrich the temple, The city. of 
Thyane had, a temple dedicated to 
Diana Persica, whose priestesses could 
also tread with impunity on the hottest 
coals, In wore modern times, Spain 
had its Saludadores or Santiguudares, 
who were nothing but impostors, pre- 
tending that they were descended from 
St, Catherine. ‘To prove their, illus- 
rious. origin, they showed on_ their 
body the impression of a wheel, called 
themselves incowbustible, and .ma- 
naged fire with great address, Leonard 
Vair reports, that one of them baying 
been in yood earnest shut up in, too 
hot an oven, was found. burnt to a 
cinder when it was opened, 

The trial by fiery ordeal, which, for 
along time, the criminal jurisprudence 
of Europe tolerated, 10 those who did 
not carry arms, as a mode of appealing 
to God, was performed in various 
ways. ‘The first, which was used by 
the nobles, priests, aud other free per- 
sons, was the trial by red hot iron. It 
consisted im carrying a bar of iron 
about three pounds iv, weight, heaied 
to a greater or less degree, according to 
the nature of the accusation, and to a 
greater ar less distance, according to 
the sentence; ar im, pulling the hand 
into. a red. hot gauntlet, or in walking 
ever hot iron, bars. or plough-shares, 
from nine to twelve in. wumber. 

‘Lhe earliest instance of the fire or- 
deal in Cliristendom occurred in. the 
fourth ceutury. Simplicius, Bishop of 
Auwua, had married. hefore his proujo- 
tion, and his wif, unwilling to, quit 
hin, afier his promotion, coutinued to 
live with him. The sanctity of Sim- 
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plicius suffered by the constancy o¢ 
his wife's affection, and it was ru- 
moured that the Bishop persisted in 
Opposition to the ecclesiastical canons 
to taste; of the sweets of matrimony; 
upon which his wife, in the presence 
of a great concourse of people, took up 
a considerable quantity of burning 
coals, which she held in her clothes, 
and applied to her breasts, without 
the least hurt to her person or her gar- 
ments, as the legend says, aud her ex- 
ample being followed by her husband, 
with the lke saccess, the multitnde 
admired the miracle, and proclaimed 
the innocence of the loving pair. A 
similar trick, as Mosheim terms it, 
was played by St. Brice in the fifth 
century. The, Empress Maria of Ar- 
ragon, wile of Otho III. had accused 
a young Italian Count of having en- 
deavoured to seduce her, and he was 

ut to. death ; but his widow, with the 
sat of her husband jo her hand, de- 
manded to be admitted to the fiery or- 
deal in, order to prove his, innocence, 
and, holding, as re as was thought 
necessary,.a red hot bar of iron with- 
out being, burnt, this miracle was ad- 
mitted as proof, and the Empress was 
condemned to be burnt alive. If the 
Monkish historians tell the truth, our 
Queea Ewma, mother of Edward the 
Confessor, passed unhurt over nine 
burning plough-shares. 

Another form of trial, attended with 
greater ceremony, was that undergone 
y Luitprand, a Milanese priest, who, 
in 1103, offered to prove the truth of 
an accusation against his Bishop, by 
walking through a blazing pile of 
wood. He entered, it is said, through 
volumes of flame, which divided be- 
fore him, and came oui amid the ac- 
clamations of the people. It was re- 
marked, however, that his hand had 
received some injury from the fire, 
whea throwing holy water and in- 
cense into the pile, and that his foot 
was bruised. However, this proof 
was thought insufficient by the Pope, 
who acquitted the Archbishop. In 
truth, says Duclos, who has inserted 
an able essay on Trial by Duel and 
the Elements, in the fifteenth volume 
of the Memoirs. of the Academie 
Royale des Inscriptions, if we consi- 
der the whole story, diminish the size 
and brightness af the pile, and increase 
the injury dove to the hand ajid foct, 
and regard the sentence of the Pope as 
directed against a fanatic, the wonder 
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of this pretended miracle will cease. 
Aldobrandini, a Florentine Monk, in 
the eleventh century, also walked 
through the fire, to prove an accusas 
tion against his Bishop, and ‘hence 
got the name of Petrus Ignéus. All 
trials of this kind were condemned by 
Pope Etienne V.. a8 false and siipersti- 
tious, and Frederick If, prohibited 
them as absurd and ridiculous. | These 
facts are now quoted to show that, by 
a little management, the handling of 
fire has always been practised, and we 
need not add, that it was done by na- 
tural means, and not by arly miracle. 

In the time of the ridiculous quar- 
rel between the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, one of the former proposed to 
prove the sanctity of Jerome Savona- 
rola, by walking through a_ blazing 
fire, and a Cordelier’ made the same 
offer to prove the contrary; but at the 
sight of the flames they both ran off. 
George Logothetus also tells us of a 
man who refused to submit to the 
fiery ordeal, saying, he was no charla- 
tan, and when the Archbishop pressed 
him, he sagaciously replied, that’ he 
would have no objection to’ take the 
burning bar, provided ‘he received it 
from the hands of his eminence. 

As the minds of men becamé more 
enlightened, the miracle of the resist- 
ance of fire was disputed, and it was 
referred either to imposition of natu- 
ral causes. Jerome speaks of an im- 
postor, calling himself the Messiah, 
who held in his mouth straw on fire, 
and vomited forth flames, and by this 
means excited the Jews to revolt, He 
was put to death after the capture of 
Bettas. 

Itinerants have, however, from time 
to time, appeared, who have exhibited 
feats with fire, which have attracted 
the notice not merely of the vulgar, 
but of the scientific. An Englishman 
of the name of Richardson, seems to 
have attracted great notice in Paris 
about 1677, by his feats with fire, 
which obtained for him the title of 
the incombustible man and the fire- 
eater. He announced in his bills the 
following performances : —‘ Ist. ‘He 
chews live coals, which may be seen 
burning in his mouth for a long tithe. 
2d. He melts sulphur,—makes it burn 
in his hand,—and then puts it, while 
in flames, on ‘the point of his tongue, 
when he finishes by swallowing it. 
3rd. He pats a burning coal on his 
tongne, on which he cooks a piece of 
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raw flesh, or an oyster, and allows it 
to be blown with bellows for half a 
quarter of an hour. 4th. Hevholds a 
red hot bar of ion in his hands for a 
long time, without its leaving any 
mark. He places it on .a smoothing 
iron, and then takes it in his mouth, 
and, with his teeth, throws. it against 
the chimney (near which the experi- 
ment was made), with as much force 
as another could throw a stone. 5th. 
Lastly, he swallows melted glass and 
pitch, sulphor and wax melted toge- 
ther, and in flames, so that the flame 
comes out of his month, and this mix- 
ture makes as much noise in his throat 
as if a hot iron were plunged in water.’ 
Richardson further promised, when 
the weather became less severe, to 
walk barefoot on red-hot iron plates, 
and ‘to perform some other feats no 
less surptising; and there can be no 
doubt that he seemed to do all that he 
promised ; for, in the Journal de Sea- 
vans for 1677, there is an attempt, and 
with considerable success, by M. Do- 
dart, an academician, to explain every 
thing Richardson did apon rational 
ptinciples. Dr.Peyer, of Schaffhausen, 
also probably alludes to the same indi- 
vidual, in a letter to Dr. Harder de 
Igniyomo circumforaneo, dated Octo- 
ber 1677. * Last month J saw, at Ge- 
neva, an Englishman, who handled 
anf eat fire in various forms. He put 
into his mouth burning coals, some- 
times alone, sometimes sprinkled with 
aol pher. to make them burn brighter, 
and chewed: and swallowed them. 
Also, he applied very rapidly a hot 
iron to his tongue, without injuring it. 
Lastly, he swallowed common wax, 
pitch, sulphur, and sealing wax mixed, 
melted, and on fire, the smoke and 
flames issuing out of his mouth. So 
strangé a pheuomenon appeared to 
some a miracle and astonishing, and 
some even openly accused him of be- 
ing assisted ty the Devil. Some as- 
cribed the whole to’ a particular com- 
position, capable of protecting the 
tongue and mouth against fire, but 
which nobody had seen or knew an 
thing about. The more cautious wit 
myself, instructed by Hippocrates, 
thought a great deal depended upon 
habit.’ 

About 1754, a Mr. Powell seems to 
have had celebrity as a fire-eater in 
England, and, in’ one of his printed 
bills, he states, that he had exhibited 
not only before most of the crowned 
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heads in Europe, but even before the 
Royal Society of London, and was dig- 
nihed with a curious and very ample 
silver medal bestowed on him by that 
learned body, as a testimony of their 
approbation, for eating what nobody 
ys could eat. Indeed, his wonderful 
performances in the fire-eating way 
appear to have been surprising. 

The Jast remarkable instance of an 
incombustible man, previous to Sig- 
nora Giraldelli and M. Chabert, oc- 
curred in a Spaniard, Senor Lionetto, 
who exhibited in Paris about 13803. 
He afterwards went to Naples, where 
he attracted the particular notice of 
Dr. Sementini, professor of chemis- 
try, who gave an account and expla- 
nation of his performances.—‘1 ap~ 
proached as near to him as ‘possible, 
that | might observe minutely what- 
ever was most particular in his expe- 
riments—of which the following is an 
account :—Signor Lioneito commenc- 
ed the proof of his incombustibility by 
putting over his head a thin plate of 
red hot iron, which, at least in appear- 
ance, did not alter his hair. The iron 
had scarcely come in contact with it, 
when a considerable quantity of dense 
white vapour was seen to arise. A'se- 
cond plate of red hot iron was likewise 
passed over the whole extent of his 
arm and leg. With another red ‘hot 
iron he struck his heel and the point 
of the foot repeatedly ; in this experi- 
ment the contact of the fire was longer 
than in any of the preceding. From 
the sole of his foot so much vopour 
was disengaged, that being very near 
the experimenter, my eyes and nose 
were sensibly affected. He also put 
between his teeth a heated irou, which, 
although not red hot, was still capable 
of burning.’ 

That there have been, at different 
times, itinerants who have displayed 
very singular feats with fire, cannot be 
denied; and, although many explana- 
tions have been offered, yet they are by 
no meaus conclusive. One of the most 
common is, that these persons are in 
possession of a secret preparation, with 
which, they anoint themselves. Al- 
bertus Magnus, a philosopher of the 
thirteenth century, 1 his works, gives 
the fellowing account of it:—* A won- 
derfal experiment, which enables a 
man to go into the fire without being 
hurt, or carry fire, or red hot iron, in 
his hand, without injury. Take juice 
of marshmellow and white of egg, 
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and fleabane seeds and lime ; powder 
them; and mix juice of radish with 
the white of egg; mix all thoroughly, 
and with this composition anoimt your 
body or hand, and allow, it to dry, and 
afterwards anoint again, and afier this 
you may bolily take up iron withoat 
hurt. This would form an antacid 
paste, which, however, would not 
serve for the purposes of deception, as 
it would be abundantly visible. 

M. Panthot, in the Journal des Sca- 
vans for 1680, communicates to the 
editor what he calls the secret of fire- 
eating. ‘ This secret was revealed by 
the servant of Richardson, who was 
the first to exhibit, about three years 
ago, this wonderfal experiment, which 
many ascribed to his dexterity only. 
It consists merely in) rubbing with 
pure spirit of sulphur, the hands and 
other parts to be exposed to the fire. 
This spirit does not act, as commonly 
believed, in checking the activity of 
the fire, but it renders the person on 
whom it is applied less susceptible of 
its action, because it burns and scorches 
the scarf-skin particularly, which it 
rendersas hard as leather, so that, for 
the first or second time, the experi- 
ment is not so well borne as after- 
wards, because, the more it is tried, 
the more the skin becomes hard and 
callous, as happens to farriers and 
blacksmiths, whose skins become so 
hard, by frequently handling hot iron, 
that they are often seen to carry it 
quite red from one anvil to another, 
withoat being burnt. However, if, 
afier several repetitions of the experi- 
ment with this spirit of sulphur, the 
person washes with warm water or 
wine, the scorched epidermis is re- 
moved along with what is hardened, 
and he has no longer the same power 
of handling fire, until the same appli- 
cation has again scorched and har- 
dened the skin. To this secret Ri- 
chardson added some slight-of-land, 
which could never be discovered, in 
respect to the live coals which he 
placed on his tongue, and on which he 
dressed a bit of meat, because he ap- 
plie¢ immediately next bis tongue an- 
other very thin slice of veal, so that the 
coal, which was between two layers of 
meat, could not burn him at first, and 
was soon extinguished by the moisture 
with which his mouth gradually filled. 
Richardson's servant also confessed 
that the remedy — be strengthen- 
ed by mixing equal parts of spirit of 
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sulphur, . sal ammoniac, -essence of 
rosemary, and onion juice. With re 
gard to the effect of the coals, wax, 
sulphur, and other substances which 
he swallowed so eften upon his sto~ 
mach, it is certain, that he would: not 
long have -had_ the trouble, of making 
this experiment upon sebstances so 
injurious to the siewachy,if be bad not 
possessed a facabity of vomiting: these 
calcined substanees by) thes belp|.of 
warm water and. dil, which he: took 
immediately after retiring from the 
company.’ 

In Hocus Poeus,; which has been 
one of the standard ornaments of 
book-stalls for half a century at least, 
we are told that, by using the follow- 
ing application, we may walk on a hot 
iron re without amy danger of burn- 
ing or scalding :-—*‘ Take-halfan ounce 
of camphite, dissolve it in’ two ounces 
of aqua vite ; add to it.one of quick- 
silver, one ounce of liquid: storax, 
which is the droppings. of myrrh, and 
hinders the camphire from firing ; stake 
also. two ounces of hematitis, which 
is a red stone, to be had atthe. cheug- 
gists, and when you buy it, let them 
beat it to powder im their great mortar, 
for, being very hard, it cannot well be 


beat in a small one; put this: to/they 


above-mentioned composition, and, 
when you intend to walk om the har, 
anoint well your feet with it, and you 
may walk over without danger or the 
least inconvenience.’ 

Dr. Sementini, after refleectiug upon 
the phenomena exhibited by Lionctto, 
yroceeded to try various means which 
1e conceived might benumb.the skin, 
and cover it with a substance, which 
was a‘non-conductor of caloric;:/and 
he was induced, by the sharp sensa- 
tion excited by the vapour disengaged 
when the heat was applied to Lio- 
netto’s incombustible skin, to try, in 
the first place, acids and the acidulous 
salts, and he found that, by repeatedly 
rubbing one part of his body with: di- 
lute sulphurous acid, that his skin be- 
came gradually less sensible to the ac- 
tion of calorie, and that he was ‘at last 
able to pass.a plate of red-hot iren over 
it without injury. He afterwards as- 
certained, that dilute sm!pharie, nitric, 
or muriatic acid, produced the same 
eflect, though less quiekly or certainly; 
and, lastly, a ‘saturated solution: of 
burnt alum, repeatedly applied, was 
er puny to-allsother svbstances he 

ad yet tried. By accident, however, 
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he made a further discovery :—‘ Wish- 
ing to examine if washing the almost 
incombustible part would make it lose 
the quality it had acquired, I rubbed 
it with hard soap, washed and dried it 
with a cloth, and. applied) the same 
plate of red-hot iron. 1 them disco- 
vered, to my surprise, that the skin of 
that part not om preserved the same 
insensibility to the action of red-hot 
iron, but had even become stronger 
than at Grst. 1 again rubbed the same 
part, with sodp, without wiping it-with 
the cloth,,and: passe! ovér it the iron 
very red hot, without feeling any pain- 
ful sensation; or even having the hair 
burneds:»:| Remembering the crust 
which <b ‘observed» on Lionetto’s 
tongue, I-determined \to rub mine 
with the same: soap; in consequence 
of which it became equally insensible 
to the aeuon of :fires)) 1 fw with 
pieces, of inon slightly heated, raising 
them gradually till they were perfectly 
red hot. 1 made-a, soft paste of soap, 
trituirated in a mortar, and water satu- 
rated; with burat alum, and, spreading 
this composition on my tongue, the 
ex pcnument succeeded completely. Still 
tuore-sispple TL found the process: of 
first bathing the tongue with sulphur. 
ous eed, and afterwards rubbing it 
ofien; with a piece of soap. The ex- 
periment, succeeded still better, if, af- 
t¢r bathing the: tongue with this acid, 
I covered: it witha thin stratum of su- 
gar reduced to-impalpable powder, and 
rubbed it afterwards with the soap in 
the same manner. | The sugar, in this 
case, Jike a mordant, made a greater 
quantity of soap atiach to the tongue, 
and adhere more solidly.’ 

Professor Sementini then goes on to 
show thay he could repeat, upon bis 
own body, almost all Lionetto’s .expe- 
riments; ‘making -alowances for the 
little tricks and, deceptions with which 
they were accompanicd. » 1.\am. still, 
however, inclined to aseribe the whole, 
with De. Peyer, to the: viatural. powers 
of the body, increased by repetition 
and habit, ancd.a great dexterity: in 
making the experiments, -60).a8) to ree 
duce the heat applied, or the quantity 
of the niaterial employed, withoot its 
being observed. .M. Dodart, more than 
a century ago, expressed the very same 
opinion, ‘ What + . Richardson does 
in public, ts assuredly very surprising ; 
but, whe» ve. reflect on the properties 
of the su .ances he employs, and the 
dexterity with which he uses them, I 
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believe that it will be thought that 
he can bhaveno other secret than natu- 
ral power, increased by habit.’ 

J] have never seen any of the eom- 
mon fire-eaters, but I understand that 
they make a practice of putting live 
coals in their mouth, and blowing out 
the flames, —of holding a heated bar of 
iron between theit teeth, &c. &c. In 
performing these experiments, they are 
said to practise a great deal of decep- 
tion, and to be rather jugglers than 
real fire-eaters. 

The melting point of lead is 600° 
Fahrenheit, it does not appear that 
there is any very great difficulty in ime 
mersing the finger for a moment in 
melted lead. M. Dodart says, that 

lumbers will often plunge their hands 
in melted lead to get out ‘pieces of iron 
thrown in purposely. Mr. Tilloch’s 
plumber informed him, that one might 
draw his finger throagh aielted lead, 
and haying in his hand a ladle full of 
melted solder, he instantly passed, his 
finger through it. He added, that it 
was necessary that the finger should be 
perfectly dry; if otherwise, the, persow 
might get what is called a thimble, ie 
some of the metal would stick to!the 
finger, and give a severe burn. i Mn 
Tilloch even learned from a gentleman, 
that he saw an iron-founder skim imele 
ed iron with his hand, who said that 
he could only do it when the iron was 
boiling hot; if of alower heat it would 
burn him. Of all the experiments 
which Mr. Richardson performed, M. 
Dodart found that of swallowing melt 
ed glass the most difficult of explana 
tion. M. Dodart thinks that it may 
be done by dexterously uging a great 

wantity of saliva, and accustoming 
ae parts to beara great degree of heat. 

Some curious experiments made by 
Dr. Spry, of Plymouth, show, that 
melted lead is not always fatal, even 
when it reaches the stomach. When 
the Eddystone Lighthouse was burnt 
down, one of the Tight-keepers, in at- 
tempting to throw a bucket of water 
upon the burning cupola, was covered 
with a torrent of melted lead, which 
burnt his face and shoulders severely. 
He also asserted that some of it had 

ne down his throat, but was not be- 
ieved, as he was not very ill antil the 
day of his death, which took place on 
the eleventh after the — The 
body was opened by Dr. Spry, who 
found a dhe. per lead in the ‘snenachs, 
weighing seven ouncesand alalf. As 
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the Doctor performed the dissection 
without | professional witness, the 
accuracy his statement was now 
called: 1m question, and, in defence of 
his charaeter, he poured melted lead in 
vatiols intiantities, over the throats of 
fowls ont does, which survived several 
days, and were at Jast killed and dis- 
sécted in the presence of Dr. Hexham, 
to prove’ that the lead’ had actually 
reached the stomach. 


Wit or Bisnop BarrincTor. 
(Concluded from p. 520) 

The following bequests ate next made to 
several Charities :—To the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
1,000/, To the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowlege, 1,000/. To the Cle- 
rical Orphan. Society, 1,0007. ‘To the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 5001. 
To the National School, Baldwin's Gardens, 
for the instruction of poor children on the 
Madras System, 1,000/. To the Mission- 
ary Suciety for Africa and the East, 5000. 
To the Society for the Deaf and Dumb in 
London, 5001, Tothe Seboo! for the In- 
digent Blind in St. George’s Fields, 5001. 
London Fever Institution, 50C/. St. 
George’s Hospital, at Hyde-patk-corner, 
5001. Middlesex Hospital, 500/, Tutitu- 
tion called the Stranger’s Friend, 5000. 
Refuge for the Destitute, situate at Middle. 
sex House, Hackney-road, 500/. Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, 5002. Phi- 
Janthropic Society, 5007. Female Peni- 
tentiary, 5002. Magdalen Hospital, 5000. 
Mendicity Society, 500/. His Lordship 
gives 3,000/. to be applied by his exe- 
eutors as they should think most advisable, 
for the purpose of erecting a school or 
schools fur the instruction OF pee children 
of the Diocese of Durham according to the 
Madras System, or for promoting that be- 
nevolent purpose in any manner they ‘should 
deem most proper and most likely to effect 
its salutary ohject—and to aid and assist 
any institution in the diocese for that ob- 
ject. He gives to the Royal Humane So- 
ciety in London, 5001. To the Asylom for 
the Recovery of Health, iu the New-road, 
Pancras, 500/. To the Society for the 
Conversion and Religious Instruction and 
Education of Negto Slaves in the British 
West India Islands, 1,000/. His Lordship 
gives 3,333]. 6s. 8d. three per cent. Consols, 
upon trust, to pay the interest half yearly to 
the Society for the benefit of the Poor 
Clergy of the Diocese of Durham and Hex- 
hamshire and their families. To the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, he gives 5001, to be applied 
for the benefit of the Protestants of the 
Vaudois Churches in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, as the Sociéty shall from time to 
time direct. : 
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PART 1.] 


His Lordship theu states Hos he ba dow 
rous of creating a perpetual » to 

ied rheesreay the tion of cont 
ivings in the Diocese of Durham, and 
directs his executors, as soon after his de- 
cease a8 conveniently may be, to hase 
in the joint names of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, the Archdeacon of Durham, and the 
Archdeacon of Northumberland fer the time 
being, the sum of 3,333/, 6s, 8d, three per 
cent. Consols, in trust, to aceumulate the 
same; and when the dividend and the ac- 
cumulations, or any addition which may be 
made by any persons, shall, in the opinion of 
the Bishop and Archdeacons, amount to a 
competent sum of money for the purposes 
after mentioned, they are to signify the 
same to the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and request their cogeurrence in 
augmenting, from the accumulated fund, 
and by a competent sum from the funds un- 
der their disposition, one or more poor Jiv- 
ings in the Diocese of Durham, in the man- 
ner prescribed by the rules for the regula- 
tion of. Queen Anne's Bounty; and if the 
Governors.of that Corporation shall concur 
in this good work, the Bishop and Arch- 
deacons shall dispose of the dividends aud 
the accumulated fund, towards effecting the 
object in view, but if the Guvernors do not 
eoncur, thea the Bishop is to dispose of the 
funds as he shall think, proper for the bene- 
fit of such incumbents of puor liyings. 

If by the augmentation of all the poor 
livings in the Diocese of Durham, or Ty 
any other means, the objects of this bene- 
faction shall, in the opinion of the Bishop 
of Durham for the time being, fail, then the 
Bishop is to apply the 3,333. 6s 8d. as he 
shall think proper for the benefit of the 
ehjects of the charity for the relief of poor 
widows and children of the Clergy, com- 
monly. called the Corporation of the Sons of 
the Ciergy, and in extension of that branch 
of the abe called Special Cases. He 
gives 5,000/. three per cent. Consols, upon 
trust, to pay the dividends to the same 
branch of the said charity. He gives 3,000/. 
three per cent. Consols to the Archdeacons 
of Durham and Northumberland,. to apply 
the dividends in the purchase of prayer- 
books, to be distributed by them among 
the district cities of the Diocese of Dur- 

. He gives his secretary Thomas 
Henry Faber, Esq. 100/.; his secretary 
Thomas Porteus, Esq. 100/.; Reawland and 
Frederick Colberg, nephews of Miss Col- 
herg, 5001. eavly at the age of twenty-one 

ears; Thomas Davison, his land agent at 
dgefield, in Durham, 100/.; Thos, Daw- 
son, his bailiff at Auckland Castle, 50/. ; 
Mary King, housekeeper at Auckland and 
Durham Castles, 100/.; William Manns, 
et at Mongewell, 3001; Thomas 
more, porter at Auckland Castle, 504, ; 
Thomas Stibbald, there, 50/.; 
James Price, 1002. ; Wm. Moss, ee 
keeper at Mongwell, 100/.; Hannah Gibbs, 
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housemaid at Mongewelt, 50/.; Ann Strat- 
ee there, ne Sam. Lewis, his 

r, 1501. and all his rel if 
Samuel Lewis shall be Sete tbe orice 
at his decease; Daniel Grant, bis eoach- 
man, 100/.; and to such other of his ser- 
vants as shall be living with him at hs 
death, ifshey have been five years in his ser- 
vice, 50/. each ; if three years 201.; if one 
year 10/.; and also. in addition to all the 
above legacies, to each of his servants living 
with bim at his death, a year’s wages. He 
gives Richard Gill, his woodman, an an- 
nuity of 20¢. during life; to Mary King an 
anauity of 15/. in addition to her legacy; to 
his servant Jane Branth, an anouity of 252 
He directs 200/. to be distributed among 
the poor of the city of Durham; 2002. 
among those of Auckland; and 100/. among 
those o' Mongewell, 

His Lordship states, that by eertain in- 
dentures in. March 1817, ‘and Jan. 1822, 
Wo. K. Barrington, George Barrington, 
and Robert Price are possessed of Fo Np thine 
in the Oxford Canal in trust for him, he 
directs these to he sold, aad their produce 
applied to the general purposes of the will. 

He gives 40,0001, three per cent. Consols, 
upon trust to pay his excellent friend Mrs. 
Ann Kennicote, of Windsor, widow of the 
Rev. Dr. K. the annual sum of 1002. during 
life; anthto Aon Franklin, of Hackney, who 
livedtin his service fifty-six years, a similar 
annuity; and “1, the said Shute, Bishop 
of Durham, justly sensible of the unceasing 
attention and uovarying kindness of the said 
Anu Elizabeth Colberg to my late dear wife 
and wyself facing a period of twenty-five 
years, feel and acknowledge it to be a deLt 
of gratitude which I cannot highly pay; bus 
to. give such proof as I can of the high 
sense which I entertain of her virtues and 
her merits, I most gladly direct the trustees 
for the time being, to pay to Ann Eliza- 
beth Colberg, during the joint lives of 
herselfand Ann Keunicott and Ann Frank- 
lin, the annual sum of 1,000/. ;"" and their 
annuities, in the event of their dying first, 
to he successively added to her's, 

The will then recites an indenture of May 
31, 1814, by which 42,000/, three 
Cents. was granted upon certain trusts. fie 
revokes all those trusts, and declares tha¢ 
the whole sum and the dividends shall, im- 
mediately after his decease, be transferred to 
trustees; but inasmuch as the power of 
charging it with 10,000/ for building a 
mansion at Beckett, contained in the inden- 
ture of May 31, 1814, is given two Geo 
Viscount Barrington enly, in the event of 
his surviving the testator, and the Viscount 
may depart this life without executing the 
same, he directs that the 10,000. immedi~ 
ately after his death shall be raised. uut. of 
the 42,0004. and paid upon the trusts after 
mentioned. He gives 20,000/, to trustees, 
asa fund, ther with the 10,0002 for 


erecting and furnishing the mansion for the 
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Viscount Barrington for the time being, on 
the estate at Beckett, according to the plan 
delivered by Mr. Atkinson, architect. And 
whereas the professional duties of my ne- 
phew George Viscount Barrington are such 
as will prevent his becoming resident in the 
intended mansion at Beckett, he directs 
that the building and finishing of it shall be 
under the direction of his great nephew 
William K. Barrington, or the owner of 
the estate for the time being, with full 
power to add to oralter the plan. It is his 
wish, that the china now deposited at 
Mongewell should be preserved and conti- 
nued as heir-looms to his family, and that a 
room should be built and expressly set apart 
for its reception at Beckett. That mansion, 
with out-houses, stables, &c. to be com- 
pleted within ten years, at the utmost, of his 
decease. 

The residue of the Bishop’s personal 
estate is divided into two parts, oue to 
George Viscount Barrington, the other to 
the same trusts as the 10,000/. 

He appoints George Viscount Barring- 
ton, Wm. K. Barrington, and Aug. Bar- 
rington, his executors. He declares his 
will to be, that John Burley shall be enti- 
tled to the same professional charges as he 
would be if he were not one of the trustees ; 
and that the legacy of 100/. shall not be in 
satisfaction of money due, or of such profes- 
sional charges ; and the executors to be ac- 
countable only for their actual receipts, &c. 

The will was signed Dec. 10, 1825. 

Suute Dunewo. 





The first codicil commences by stating, 
that 40,000/. had been, by the bill, be- 
queathed to Wm. K. Barrington and Aug. 
Barrington, upon trust to pay certain an- 
nuities. 

He now directs that one moicty shall be 
transferred, after the determination of the 
annuities, to a society to be hereby esta- 
blished, to be called ** Tut Barrincton 
Socrery for promoting Religious and 
Christian Piety in the Diocese of Durham.”’ 
This Society is to consist of Life and An- 
nual Governors, and the Bishop of Durham 
and Archdeacons of Durham and Northum- 
berland for the time being, shall be Official 
Governors. All persons making a donation 
of fifty guineas or upwards, and executors of 
persons bequeathing a legacy of 100/. or 
upwards, shall be Life Governors; and An- 
nual Subscribers of five guineas or upwards, 
Aunual Governors. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham for the time heing to be President. 
The Governors shall assemble in the city of 
Durham, and a General Meeting held on the 
first Wednesday in September, in every 
year; and a special General Meeting shall 
be called at any time on the requisition of 
ene Official Governor, or two Life or An- 
nual Governors. That the dividends and 
annual subscriptions shall be applied as fol- 
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lows :—oue moiety to the religious educa- 
tion of not less than five sons of living or 
deceased Clergymen of the Established 
Church, resident, or at the time of their 
decease resident, in the Diocese of Durham, 
not possessing or not having left sufficient 
means to give such sons a useful and proper 
education. No boy to be admitted till he shall 
have attained the age of 14, and shall have 
been completely instructed in the rudiments 
of the Greek and Latin languages, such com- 
petency to be determined on examination by 
some clergyman nominated by the President 
or one of the Official Governors. That the 
contributions to the education of the boys 
shall be by annual allowance, or by defraying 
all or any part of the expences of their edu- 
cation; or any other mode that may be 
deemed more expedient. That no boy shall 
be entitled to the benefit of these provisions 
for a longer period than three years, unless 
intended for holy orders, and apparently of 
a character and disposition fitted for the 
sacred function; in which case an annual 
allowance, in the nature of an exhibition, 
may be made to him for four years longer, 
provided he be a member of, and resident 
in, either of the Unersities of Oxford or 
Cambridge. That preference shall be given 
to boys of the greatest talent and applica- 
tion, to sons of clergymen deceased, and to 
sons of parents with large families and com- 
paratively small incomes, ‘That in case any 
boy shall, in the opinion of the majority of 
the Governors, misconduct himself, the 
Governors shall have power to withdraw his 
allowance. 

That the other moiety of the dividends, 
and the subscriptions, shall be applied in 
promoting the erection, enlargement, and 
fitting up of churches and chapels in the 
Diocese of Durham, in such wanner as 
shall best tend to the interests of pure reli- 
gion and the Established Church. And in 
case there shall, at any time, be no proper 
objects fur the application of this moiety, 
the unapplied part of it shall be applied to 
the same purposes as the former. It shall 
be lawful for the Bishop of Durham to make 
any bye-laws or regulations for the Society. 

The other moiety of the 40,0001. three per 
Cents. the Bishop gives to trustees, to pay 
two-thirds of the dividends thereof to the 
Perpetual Curate for the time being of Bishop 
Auckiand, in augmentation of that Perpetual 
Curacy ; and to pay the remaining third of 
the dividends tv the charity for the relief of 
Poor Widows and Childrens of the Clergy, 
in aid of that branch of the charity called 
Special Cases. 

This codicil is dated, as well as the will, 
Dec. 10, 1825. 

The second codicil enjoins the — 
tion of the purchase of the estate at Wor- 
thing noticed in the will, in case such pur- 
chase shall not be completed in hig life 
time ; and is dated Feb. 25, 1826, 
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REVIEW OF.NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@— 


136. The Fifty-seconl Annual Report of the 

. Royal Humane Society, instituted 1774, 
to collect and circulate the ‘most approved 
and effectual Methods for Recovering Per- 
sous apparentiy’ Drowned or Dead: To 
suggest and provide suitable Apparatus for, 
and bestow Rewards on those who assist tr, 
the Preservation and Restoration of Life. 
1826. 8vo.’ pp. 137: 


IF we suppose that the life of one 
man is essential to. the support of seve- 
ral others, the life.of that.man is evi- 
dently an estate, or rather an annuity, 
upon which those ethers live. Let us 
further suppose, that there were neither 
medical practitioners or drugs known ; 
it is evident, that the nambers of in- 
efficient members of society would be 
alarmingly ‘increased ; that survivors 
would, ‘it a manner, have double’ fa- 
milies to maintain, and that the per- 
manency of a state of ciyilization would 
be seriously affected ; for a state of war- 
fare. only concerns a few, but the state 
of things supposes the whole. commu- 
nity.. The portion of labour and service, 
which aman who dies at twenty-one 
ycars.of age can haverendered tosocicty, 
is but small; but that of ‘him’ who 
lives to old age considerable. ' Take & 
weaver for instance; the young man 
can, we suppose, have woven only one 
thousand yards, and the old man.@ 
hundred thousand. By so much the 
more has the latter. augmented the 
wealth of society, and it the cost.of 
his maintenance has been greater, that 
cost has been a customer to stimulate 
the exertions of others, to provide for 
iis wants, and an even balance’ is 
struck upon making up the accounts, 
because it is a truism, that the mére 
one than does produce, the more others 
must produce also. We. give a very 
superficial sketch ; for we only mean. to 
show the value of life—only to say, 
that if mankind died prematurely, .the 
existing state of things, could not be 
supported ; and to talk of any other 
state of things, is to s an altera+ 
tion by =o nae 

The doctrine-of Malthus is only 
sound in one view; for certainly it is 
not ar interition of Providence, that 
wat, famine; Or disease, should be 

unishménts for multiplying the species. 
ws of Providence.inust be incon- 
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trolable, or they are not laws of Provi- 
dence, only results of circumstances. 
War, famine, or disease, do not neces- 
‘sarily augment with population; for 
that of Ireland has encreased under all 
its miseries of want and overstocking. 
The same diseases prevail.in a popula- 
tion of fifty.or ive hundred ; and though 
the danger is of course_greater where 
the subjeets are more numerous, yet 
Providence creates no new diseases in 
eonsequence of superior numbers, or 
increases the aspetity of old ones. It 
permits civilization to cure much of 
these evils’; ‘in case of war it prompts 
the invention of gunpowder, and a 
separate profession.of armed men,. in 
order to prevent all the adults of a na- 
tion going to war, as among barba- 
rians; in case of famine it prompts 
emigration, superior culture of the 
soil, and even new articles of food, as 
potatoes; and as to disease, it excites 
the prevention of their effects, by me- 
dieal imptovements, vaccination, qua- 
riintines, &c. &c. In short, we ven- 
tare'to affirm, that the increase of po- 
mulation has been attended not with 
increased wars, famines, or diseases, 
but with augmented means of preserv- 
ing life.. Of course, if more people 
are’ born, more people must die, bat 
according to the positions of Mr. Mal- 
thus, here should, under Providence, be 
no increase; but where one now dies 
in a population of one hundred, not 
two but four shonld die prematurely in 
a population of two hundred; but the 
tables of population support no such 
theory. Providence throws the heaviest 
burden of disease upon infancy, as if it 
thought, that, those: who reader no 
service to society, should be taken. from 
it in preference to adults, The sui 
of all is, that. Providence seems te 
make superior. population a stinvulys 
to superior civihzation, ‘the: improve- 
ment of arts, 8c. | ‘ 

For this réason, setting aside the 
divine benevolence of the institution 
of hospitals (which no reasonable man 
disputes), and which in common with 
all things of the kind, applies to the 
Royal Humane Society, we see other 
prospective benefits of the first mo- 
ment. -We see, that dissolution is so 
far from being an instantaneons prde 
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cess, that in some cases, we doubt not 
but animation may exist for a consider- 
able time. In p. 21, we find a man 
recovered, who had been more than 
half an hour ander water; and in p. 
24, we find a boy lying at the bottom 
of a river apparently dead, but who, 
when a person dived ofter him, caught 
him by both his ancles. So little are 
appearances to be credited. 

The following account of the causes 
of death by hanging may be interest- 
ing. 

«* The cord compresses the veins of the 
neck, and prevents the blood from the head 
returning to the heart; but while respira- 
tion continues, blood is sent to the head, 
Great fulness of vessels, amounting in some 
cases to apoplexy, is the consequence ; but 
although the circulation is first impeded, 
the cause of death is the suspension of res- 
piration.” P. 72. 

From the importance of the subject, 
every Report of this Society, drawn up 
as it is under scientific authority, must 
be valuable. ‘Fhe present volume con- 
tains a great accession of information 
and interest. It includes three new 
sections:—1!. On the treatment afier 
Oxalic Acid (p.75); 2. After poisonous 
Vegetables (ibid) ; 3. After Laudanum 
(p. 76). 

The narrative of the loss of the 
Kent, written by Major (now Colonel) 
Macgregor, is more interesting than 
any Romance. The fact is, that to 
produce pathos, the best mode is to 
narrate the afflicting circumstances mi- 
nutely; for Nature 1s so terrible in such 
situations, that any idea of improving 
the effect by art, would be to deem the 
explosion of a fire-work superior to an 
eruption of Vesuvius. 

The following account by an eye-wit- 
ness of the interesting scene which at- 
tended the delivery of the medals by his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, to 
Colonels Fearon and Mac Gregor, and 
Captain Cobb, is extremely interest- 
ing * (see p. 36) : 

A finer display of touching oratory 
was never displayed than by these gal- 
lant officers. In returning thanks, each 
modestly ascribed the merit and suc- 
cess of his efforts to his comrades. 
Colonel Fearon spoke first, and set as 
noble an example of humility before 
an admiring and crowded auditory, as 





* Their exertions in saving the crew of 
the Kent were admirable. They were truly 
heroic. Rev. 
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he had done of officer-like courage in 
the hour of peril. But Major Mac- 
gregor so put the services of his brave 
commander Col. Fearon in their true 
light, ascribing to himself merit only 
as one of the many other officers who 
strove to imitate their gallant com- 
mander, that his speech touched a cor- 
responding chord in the hearts of his 
auditors, and many a tear of true de- 
light and admiration started in the 
eyes of the company. It was a most 
beautifulexemplification of the heroism 
and humility of the British soldier. 
Nor were the thanks of the two Cap- 
tains Cobb and Bibby, less hearty or 
less modest. 


137. Report of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, &c. 8vo0. pp. 231. 
THE Report of this Society shows, 

that its success is progressive, and we 
are satisfied that this is owing to the 
excellence of its principles, and the 
wisdom of its measures. To us the 
quietness of its proceedings is a strong 
attestation of both the characteristics 
mentioned. ‘Their modes of proceed- 
ing are however too well known to 
need recapitulation ; but their prospe- 
rity in India must far exceed the ex- 
pectation of many. It appears that 
there is a continually increasing num- 
ber of schools (p. 63), and that 


‘¢ Parents are every where perceptibly 
laying aside their prejudices, and growing 
more and more anxious to have their chil- 
dren educated. Nor is it a small triumph 
for the Society to be enabled to say that 
the morality of the Gospel is now at length 
regularly inculcated in the minds of the 
scholars, who read with the permission and 
concurrence of their parents and religious 
guides, as their daily task, selections from 
the New Testament, translated into their 
own tongue. The full benefit of such a 
system of instruction can hardly be appre- 
ciated in the course of a single generation ; 
but in the children, who frequent these 
schools, a moral and intellectual improve- 
ment is already discernible—the regularity 
of their attendance—their readiness in ac- 
quiring knowledge, their hand-writing, and 
the accuracy with which they are enabled to 
answer arithmetical and other questions, 
exhibit a proficiency such as few parochial 
schools in England have, in a similar space 
of time, exceeded.” P. 63. 

Every one knows that we hold our 
supremacy im India only by the supe- 
riority of our laws and institutions, 
which renders the natives much more 
happy under our Government, than 
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that of the native Princes. The diffi- 
culty, however, is to secure this great 
empire. Bishop Middleton always 
maintained, “‘ that as true religion was 
the best support of Government, the 
inculcation of Christian principles on 
the natives would be the only safe and 
certain measure of securing to Britons 
their oriental possessions. This opi- 
nion of the first prelate of the eastern 
diocese appears indeed to be regarded 
with increasing attention and approba- 
tion ; its policy is less doubted, and its 
expediency more and more acknow- 
ledged.” P. 58. 

One method practised by the French 
for the purpose of retaining foreign 
dominion, is inculcation of their native 
tongue. We see from p. 66, that a 
few children of the Native Schools 
have been examined in English; and 
we consider it an act of great policy to 
diffuse the knowledge of our native 
tongue. 

The Society, we are happy to say, 
recommends itself. Praise is super- 
fluous. 


138. The actual State of the Mexican Mines, 
and the reasonable Expectations of the 
Shareholders of the Anglo-Mexican Mine 
Association. By Sir William Adams, 
Svo. pp. 87. 

WE have always found in History, 
that an excess of the precious metals 
serves foreigners more than the natives. 
Every body knows the diamond and 
volden splendour of the Princes of 
India, but it has done the country no 
good ; nor is South America the first 
among civilized nations, notwithstand- 
ing the following enormous amount of 
its mines. 

** Within this period (namely, between 
1492 and 1803) Mexico had paid duty upon 
the enormous amount of one thousand and 
thirty-nine milliors, five hundred and forty- 
two thousand, six hundred and ninety pounds 
sterling (1039,542,690/.) but which amount, 
it is estimated, did not much exceed one 
half, or at the utmost two-thirds of the 
actual produce.” P. 21. 

Now England, with a currency of 
only 27 millions, has contrived to spend 
(as appears by the National Debt) fully 
as much, if not more than the above 
amount, by means of accumulation, 
banking, and commerce, and at the 
same time (except during the late war, 
when the vast loans circulated excess 
of money), without unnaturally raising 
the price of commodities ; that excess 
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of the current medium has a bad effect 
upon the public service. We shall 
now instance only in one point; a 
soldier in England receives 1s. per 
day. Itappears, from p. 85, that thirty 
thousand men form the total of the 
Mexican army, and that the expence 
of that army is nine millions nine 
hundred and twenty-two thousand, 
seven hundred and eighty-two dollars, 
seven shillings and fourpence. ‘There- 
fore the cost per head of every man, 
reckoning the dollar at 4s. Gd. is 74/. 5s. 
per annum ; and this, notwithstanding 
beef is ouly 2d. per pound, mutton and 
bread equally cheap (see p. 41). That 
the coffers of the Bank of England 
should be well stored with bullion 
an undeniable convenience, because it 
may prevent exorbitant charges for in- 
evitable foreign purchases; and that 
the Cornish mode of mining may be 
a great improvement at Mexico, and 
individuals (under the favourable cir- 
cumstances anticipated) be greatly en- 
riched, is, we own, possible. Sir Wil- 
liam Adams will have it, quite probable. 
He has made out a case in an elabo- 
rate form, mixed with much instruc- 
tion and entertainment. But as we 
have no shares, and know that cheap- 
ness of money only raises the price of 
commodities, we do not feel quite so 
sanguine as he does upon the great 
public advantage of an excessive in- 
flux of the precious metals. We con- 
sider that it may have the same opera- 
tion, as an excessive issue of paper, 
which, when demand ceases, introduces 
ruinous fluctuations. Sir William, 
however, forms a very different con- 
clusion; viz. a vast y Basen for our 
manufactures—and such an increase of 
import and export duties, “as will 
cause a diminution of internal taxa- 
tion”’ (p. 50). Amen say we to this, 
as well as the next of his conclusions, 
that the finances of Great Britain will 
thus become so prosperous, that she 
will be able at all times to make the 
Holy Alliance eat humble pie. As to 
this, we think that a fleet in the Dar- 
danelles, and the occupation of Con- 
stantinople, will be more than suffli- 
cient to check Russia; and as to the 
others, they have nothing to expect 
but mischief and sacrifices, by going to 
war with us at all, because, (Hanover 
excepted) they have no tangible point 
of attack. However, North and South 
America does now consume seventeen 
millions warth of our goods; and Sir 
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William is justified in oe 
a further increase; and this is gold, 
though it does not glitter. 


oo ed 
139. A Sermon for the Benefit of the Royal 

Humane Society, preached in the Parish 

Church of Romford, Essex. By the Rev. 

Rob. Fennel. 8vo. pp. 35. 

IT is evident that, through the pro- 
longation of life by temperance and 
the art of medicine, Providence deters 
us from the waste of that first quality 
of animal existence. It is also evi- 
dent, that many modes of death are 
not sudden; and that physicians, if 
such there were professionally, who 
undertook exclusively the art which 
the Royal Humane Society make the 
basis of their institution, would, if 
successful, be men who had brought 
the Therapeutick science to the utmost 
practicable point of perfection. For 
there is a wide difference between re- 
storing a person where life is only 
struggling with disease, and where it is 
combating with death itself. The 
Royal Humane Society has, therefore, 
a very high claim in a scientific view. 
It has succeeded in a most difficult at- 
tempt. And moreover, the value of 
life—it may be incalculable, where 
there is dependence. Mr. Feunel elo- 
quently says, 


** While blessed with the comfurts of a 
happy home, we may meditate on the visi- 
tations which may deprive us of its enjoy- 
ments, and picture to ourselves the woes of 
connubial bereavement ; but those only 
who have felt it in all its reality, can form a 
just estimate of its dire affliction. To wit- 
ness the partner of our home, the stay and 
support of a family, perhaps, who had been 
wont to share with us in pleasures which 
the world could not understand, and to 
solace us amid griefs which they would not 
pity—to see him glide from our gaze amid 
the fond attentions of surrounding friends— 
to see the vacant seat at the family board, 
with all its concomitant recollections, me- 
mory, ever cruelly retentive on such occa- 
sions, pointing each shaft of sorrow—these 
in themselves are woes, which it may re- 
quire all our Christian fortitude to sustain,” 
P. 19. 

It is utterly unnecessary to prove 
self-evident things—to prove the value 
of the medical art, and its superior va- 
lue, when directed to its most perfect 
exemplification. It appears, that the 
processes of the Society have been suc- 
cessfully extended to still-born infants ; 
** fifteen children in one hospital alone, 


were, during the last year, restored, 
after having come into the world to 
all appearance dead” (p. 24). Thus, 
as Mr. Fennel says, 


** In each branch of its system, the pos- 
sibility of deriving good from this society is 
brought to the home of every individual.” 


P. 25. 
—_o@— 


140. The Christian Hearer: designed to 
shew the importance of hearing the Word, 
and to assist Christians in hearing with 
profit. By the Rev. Edw. Bickersteth, 
Assistant Minister of Wheler Chapel. 
12mo. pp. 332. 


«« THE Author was led to the subject of 
the following Treatise in the discharge of 
his ministerial duty, by considering how 
very few in this vast Metropolis, and 
throughout this favoured country, habitually 
hear the word, though preached in the very 
midst of them, in comparison of those who 
greatly or altogether neglect that duty— 
and how very few even of habitual hearers, 
fully improve what they hear to their spiri- 
tual edification.” Preface. 

*‘ Nor is this state of things confined 
merely to the Metropolis; it is in a great 
measure true of most parts of the country, 
that but a small proportion attend the mi- 
nistry of the word.” Id. vii. 


This utter neglect of religion and 
morals is a very serious charge; and 
we shall examine it philosophically. 
To begin with the Londoners. Set- 
ting aside certain parts of the popula- 
tion, who live by guilty means, an 
evil inseparable from large aggregates 
of people, there is no part of the king- 
dom where morality is more respected 
than in the Metropolis. Housekeepers, 
with families, preserve a constant at- 
tention to propriety. There is less 
cheating and extortion practised in 
their shops. The children are sent to 
school, and taught their catechism. 
The mothers attend to their habits, 
check swearing and vicious propen- 
sities; and they will not suffer their 
female servants to have followers, and 
by consequence, bastards. Now the 
very converse of this takes place (the 
gentry excepted) in the country, among 
the tradesmen and farmers. Sotting 
at alehouses is universal. . Hard-work 
is the only thing regarded; not the 
smallest attention is paid to the man- 
nersof the young, and bastardy abounds. 
Below a certain rank of life, scarcely a 
female goes to the altar who is not in 
a state of pregnancy; yet the country 
Churches are not deserted. The ma- 
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jority of the villagers attend there; 
but do not alter their habits, because 
they are uncivilized. 

In large cities the inducements to 
vice are far greater than in the coun- 
try. One abominable practice’ pre- 
vails, and we are glad of an opportu- 
nity to expose it. In many trades, 
the payment of the men upon Satur- 
day night is consigned to the foreman, 
who, under pretence of not being able 
to obtain change elsewhere, takes them 
to a public-house. The consequences 
need not be mentioned. But the Lon- 
doners in general neglect the Sabbath. 
It is a great evil, but it is not founded 
upon indifference to religion or morals. 

he unremitting confinement of six 
days out of seven to business, naturally 

rompts a holiday upon the seventh. 
This ought not to be; but there is 
such an appetency for getting money, 
and enjoying expensive pleasures, 
throughout the whole nation, that 
England has become over all Europe 
proverbial for worldliness, and so will 
every thickly peopled country become, 
where living is expensive and difficult. 

Now neglect of the Sabbath is a 
serious evil. There can be no pre- 
servation of principle or happiness, 
where there is not a love of God. A 
right-minded man goes to Church to 
say his prayers, and be edified by a 
sensible sermon; and he wishes the 
sublime Liturgy to be well read, and 
the sermon be made impressive by 
good elocution; but he by no means 
wishes for enthusiastical preachers, be- 
cause he well knows that they turn 
his attention from devotion to the 
man, and that enthusiastical preachers 
will only be followed by enthusiastical 
congregations ; and he also knows, 
that in a country where wealth and 
knowledge abound, the mass of the 
people will never become religious en- 
thusiasts. 

The remedy for neglect of the Sab- 
bath, proposed by Mr. Bickersteth, is 

reaching ; but the difficulty does not 
E. in want of preachers, but of hearers ; 
and the more of these one preacher 
gains, another loses; for we do not 
suppose that irreligionists will, under 
any circumstances, be regular Church- 
goers, Civil penalties cannot be en- 
forced, and the remedy which we 
should propose is religious and moral 
education, a measure which nearly all 
mothers and many fathers would 
warmly patronize. We would put a 
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case. A. is the minister of one parish, 
who fills his Church at the expence of 
his reverend brethren’s congregations, 
by enthusiastical preaching. B. his 
clerical neighbour, sees that the minds 
of children are utterly neglected, and 
that as soon as they are of sufficient 
age, they are, like colts, put to work. 
He adopts warmly the expedient of 
National or Sunday-schools, in order 
to civilize them, and inculcate religious 
principles. We think, that the good 
done by the latter is far greater than 
that done by the former, because edu- 
cation is a much better mode of teach- 
ing a thing than mere exhortation to 
wractice it; and because, when people 
~ got habitual principles of devo- 
tion, they are more likely to consider 
neglect of worship a sin. 

In short, we think, that in large 
commercial countries there is and 
must bea great preponderance of world- 
liness. How it may be successfully 
controled by systematic education, in 
moral and-religious principles, is shown 
in that philosophical and benevolent 
sect the Quakers. If, therefore, in- 
stead of recommending persons to go 
to preacher A. or preacher B. and turn 
enthusiasts, ALL PREACHERS would 
direct their energies to fathers and mo- 
thers, upon the subject of educating 
their children religiously and morally, 
we believe that a better attendance at 
Church would be one certain result ; 
and many others of the first moment 
be gained besides. 


141, EITITA®IA, or a Collection of Me- 
morials, inscrited to the Memory of good 
and faithful Servants. Cupied on the 
Spot, in various Cemeteries, 12mo,. 8vo. 
pp. 312. 

THE complaints about servants are 
perpetual; but there are only three 
modes of making dependants of any 
kind do their duty. One mode is ne- 
cessity, as among soldiers; the second, 
interest, in hope of promoiion or ad- 
vantage ; the third, affection. To pro- 
duce this, there must be kind treat- 
ment, and liberality with regard to im- 
perfection. Addison has an excellent 
paper on the subject in the Spectator, 
which all persons should read, and he 
there shows the absurdity of expecting 
perfection or impossibilities from ser- 
vants. It is assumed by many that 
they should neither have feelings or 
passions, nor divided interests, nor 
thoughts beyond their work, nor views 
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of bettering themselves, nor any incli- 
nation for pleasure ; in short, that they 
should be what human beings never 
yet were, nor ever will be. The only 
practicable mode of obtaining the best 
possible service from them is to cause 
them to like their places, and make it 
worth their while to continue in them. 
The division of labour should also be 
recollected. Servants who have mis- 
cellaneous work will never be so per- 
fect as those who have only distinct 
duties. Add to this, if people look 
into their work being done, it will be 
done; but the necessity of constant in- 
spection is not to be superseded. Even 
a machine must be constantly over- 
looked. If all fails, it should be re- 
membered that there are many whom 
nothing but adversity can reform, 
among masters as well as servants; 
and that they who are always chang- 
ing their servants, know nothing of 
the artof government. A faithful and 
useful domestic is a great blessing; 
and as this acquisition cannot be a 
thing of trifling moment, we are glad 
of books of this kind. They may do 
good by turning the attention of the 
wise to an object productive of much 
benefit, and likely to set an excellent 
example of imitation. 


142. An Essay on Mind, with other Poems, 
12mo. Duncan. 


THIS Essay is an imitation of the 
style of Pope, and contains some beau- 
tiful similes. ‘The poetry is of a supe- 
rior description ; and the characters in- 
troduced are well drawn. We make 
one extract : 

«¢ Man! man! thou poor antithesis of power! 

Child of all time! yet creature of an hour! 

By turns camelion of a thousand forms, 

The lord of empires and the food of worms ! 

The little conqueror of a petty space, 

The more than mighty, or the worse than 
base ! 

Thou ruin’d landmark in the desert way, 

Betwixt the all of glory and decay ! 

Fair beams the torch of Science in thine 
hand, ¢ [ing land ; 

And sheds its brightness o’er the glimmer- 

While in thy native grandeur bold and free, 

Thou bid’st the wilds of Nature smile for 
thee, 

And treadest Ocean’s paths full royally ! 

Earth yields her treasures up—celestial air 

Receives thy globe of life, when journeying 


there, 
It bounds from dust, and bends its course 
on high, [ing sky. 


And walks in beauty through the wander- 


And yet, proud clay! thine empire is a span, 
Nor all thy greatness makes thee more than 


man! 
While Knowledge, Science, only serve t’ im- 


part 
The god thou would’st be, and the thing 
thou art!” 


--@—- 


143. Essays on Geology and Astronomy ; the 
physical Formation of the Planets, the 
Process whereby Magnetism and Motion 
keep them in their Orbits, with the Way 
to find the Distances of the Planets from 
the Sun, as deduced from the Earth's Dis- 
tance. By William Colquitt, B.4. 8vo. 
pp. 202. 

THIS is the work of a man of some 
genius, well acquainted with a par- 
ticular subject, writing under the de- 
lirium of high fever, and observing 
neither grammar nor reason, but utter- 
ing singular hypotheses. When the 
author has taken physic, we should 
be glad to see a work from him as tem- 
perate and satisfactory as Parkes’ Che- 
mical Catechism, but not one making 
a god of the Sun. He should recol- 
lect that the essence of absurdity is 
impossibility ; for no material body can 


per se be cogitative, active, &c.; and if 


it cannot, then it derives its powers 
from au imparting cause. 

Our author’s hypotheses are very 
curious, and Quah we do not sanc- 
tion them, we see in parts much which 
is far from meriting disrespect. 

The Sun. Celestial light is the only 
immortal substance which man can 
behold ; the Sun is a solid globe in- 
vested with this, and the spots are only 
the parts of the nucleus appearing 
through a rarefaction of light on that 

art, and condensation on another. 

This may be necessary to produce ex- 
traordinary heat in some summers and 
countries, without which the laws of 
Providence might be impeded. Rev.} 

Planets. Every planet which has 
an atmosphere, and is daily turned to- 
wards the Sun, must be inhabited. 
P. 101. 

Venus. The inhabitants of Venus 
must be more numerous than those of 
our Earth (if we leave out fish), be- 
cause three-fifths of the Earth’s surface 
is covered with water, while the sur- 
face of Venus appears to consist morc 
of land than water. P. 104. 

Earth. Without an atmosphere we 
could never look upon the Sun through 
the brightness of his presence. P.116. 


Moon, ‘* I calculate her cold to be 25° 
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greater than the cold at the North Pole. 
Therefore not a blade of grass, not a plant, 
tree, or animal, could grow or exist upon 
her surface, which for the most part con- 
sists of angular and lofty rocks of p petrifac- 
tion and crystallization, and large precious 
stones, and spar, that reflect a strong light. 
Some of these pyramidical rocks are as lofty 
as any mountains on the face of the earth, 
by which they remain longer illuminated 
than the low valleys, and which extend the 
light much more than if she had a smooth 
surface. The unmixed air which gives vent 
to the volcanic eruption is sufficient for that 
purpose alone. I have observed the volcano, 
which appears like a red star upon a bright 
yellow surface. The Moon has no atmos- 
phere.” P.118, 


A poet may here step out of the 
flower garden for ideas. Mountains 
composed of one solid diamond, illu- 
minated by a volcano, show gas-light, 
cut-glass, and mirrors, to be babyisms. 

Mars. The surface of this planet 
is divided into plains and mountains of 
strange figures, issuing volcanic fire. 
Apparently it is not yet formed into 
an inhabited world, but is what our 
Earth once was. P. 126. 


Jupiter. ‘‘As Jupiter always shines 
with a round bright face, with an atmos- 
phere adapted thereto, always of the same 
temperature, without torrid or frigid zones, 
and extreme heat or extreme cold, he must 
of course be well inhabited with remarkably 
strong and very long-lived inhabitants ; so 
that a young man here of only 21 years old 
in Jupiter would be 252 years of age, and 
the lands productive of rich vegetables 
adapted for their sustenance.” P. 131. 

(See GIANTS postea.) 

Saturn. In consequence of the po- 
sition of the axis, his inhabitants must 
enjoy almost constant day-light. (p. 135.) 
May not Jupiter and Saturn, which 
have no change of seasons, no storms 
and tempests, produce animals of the 
same fraine and shape as man, invest- 
ed with hair or plumage, like a leo- 
pard, zebra, or pheasant, and their 
lives prolonged from 1500 to 2000 
years? P. 13g. 

Ring of Saturn. ‘* Herschel assured me 
that this Ring consists of solid circles. My 
answer was, ‘ Doctor, there can be no doubt of 
that,” and accordingly I informed him of the 
composition, necessity, and uses of him, to 
which he agreed. I deem this Ring to be a 
composition of siliceous matter crystallized, 
of similar substance to that which his satel- 
lites consist of, and those of Jupiter and our 
Moon, — unmixed with any calcareous or 
petrifactive substance.” P. 137. 
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Moons of Saturn. As these Moons 
of Saturn, like those of Jupiter, are in- 
tended for the sole purpose of giving 
some light to every part of his body, 
and other useful purposes; therefore it 
is manifest that their surfaces are of a 
rugged and — substance, simi- 
lar to that of our Moon, without at- 
mosphere, or any thing to diminish 
their lustre; their cold exceeds all hu- 
man comprehension. There is no de- 
fect in nature, in their not being inha- 
bited, any more than there is in our 
polar regions, but an advantage for 
their respective uses. P. 138. 

Comets. Solid bodies invested with 
impenetrable and luminous substance. 
(p- 166.) The use of them is to clear 
away the dense and congregated parti- 
cles of terrestrial and aqueous matter, 
which abounds in the orbits of the 
planets, and that, by the timely in- 
terventions and intersections of a co- 
met, the planets may have a free cir- 
culation in their respective orbits, and 
by this means prevent deluges, whirl- 
winds, and earthquakes, from over- 
flowing and harming the planets.— 
P. 169. 

Giants in Saturn and Jupiter. “1 con- 
clude that the inhabitants of these great 
planets, particularly Jupiter, towards his 
central parts, must receive as much heat as 
what we receive between 50° North, and 50° 
South latitude, and their stature and strength 
full five times greater than the strongest 
man on the face of the earth [i. e. between 
25 and 30 feet high) ; and their ages in ge- 
neral from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
years; but the inhabitants of the planet Sa- 
turn, by reason of his great distance from 
the Sun, must be of prodigious strength as 
well as stature, and cannot be much less 
than double the ages of those of Jupiter, 
and adapted with constitutions correspond- 
ing with their respective climates. Is it 
unnatural to suppose that the inhabitants of 
those great planets are upright, and not 
much unlike the human frame,—and cover- 
ed with strong hair, yellow or white, beau- 
tifully and tastefully spotted or striped like 
a leopard or a zebra.” P. 78, 

Here we shall take our leave of Mr. 
Colquitt’s wonders. An admirable 
pantomime might be made out of 


them. 
a: ee 
144. An Outline Sketch of a new Theory 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants. By a 
Christian Philosopher. 8vo. pp. 46. 
UPON questions of principle we do 
not feel ourselves at liberty to exercise 
courtesy. If sanction be given to the 
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monstrous theories every day published 
upon religious subjects, it would be 
subornation of crime. Many words 
are, however, unnecessary. The au- 
thor has himself murdered his own 
literary babe, his ‘* New Theory,” 
and the proofs of the infanticide are 
these.—The Scriptures tend to show 
that MAN and the Devi are one and 
the same (p. 32), and we and all of us 
are only the old devils and their off- 
spring in another forni (p. 33 seq. by 
inference). <A belief prevailed in our 
Saviour’s time, that the dead came to 
life again, and re-animated other peo- 
ple’s bodies. (p.35.) The temptation 
wesented to our first parents was the 
intercourse between the sexes, and 
«*the devil, i. e. the devilish: nature, 
still unpurged from the transgressin, 
angels, proved too powerful for Eve,” 
P. 38. 

This planet was, it seems, also the 
abode of the devil and his angels, be- 
fore they rebelled. 


“As before this world was consumed by 
fire, it appears to have been the abode’ of 
blessed angelic beings, who forfeited their 
happiness by disobedience, so does it seemy 
probable, that when, through the., obe- 
dience of the worD, who was: made flesh, 
they shall be reinstated in bliss, this world 
will be again their blessed habitation.” P.40. 


We know not whether this .pam- 
phlet and that of the ‘ Analogy. be- 
twixt the Naturaland Spiritual W orld,” 
emanate from the Jr-reverend Mr. '‘Tay- 
lor’s school for smuggling infidelity, in- 
to the world, and evading the law,; ‘but 
this we know, that either the authors 
are ‘as mad as March harés,”’ or have 
bad intentions, viz. those of destroying 
Christianity by poison. 

sEY NSF 
145, The. Consequences of a) Scientific Edu- 
cation to, the Working Classes of this 

Country pointed outs and the Theories of 

Mr. Brougham on’ that Sulyect confuted ; 

ina Letter to the, Marquis of Lansdown. 

By a Country Gentleman. | 8to. pp. 77. 


THE question thrown, out by this 
gentleman for critical discussion 1s one 
of great eiffieaty, and one, in our > 
nion,, utterly distinct from revolu 
tionary poliues The Scotch are a 
well-educated people, and are not in- 
surrectionary; the Irish are very igno- 
rant, and very turbulent. On the 
other hand, the agricultural peasantry 
of England are ignorant, and quite 
peaceable; the informed manufactar- 
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ing population is troublesome. Setting 
aside times of distress, we ascribe the 
main cause of alienation from Govern- 
ment. to. seditious newspapers. We 
mean no such absurd notion as approv- 
ing yny censorship of the press, or de- 
nying, the public, benefit of newspapers 
in.a general view; we only mean, that 
all rare of the public.mind, except 
where. discussions are, settled by the 
wisdon; of Parliament, rests with ‘hems 
and that asmagy.of them thrive by 
faction, éhey promote, its for politics 
are not studied where newspapers are 
not read, _Jn-coyntry parishes, purely 
agricultural, the peasantry seldom, if 
ever, see a newspaper, and never think 
of politics ; in the manufacturing. dis- 
tricts, the violent Sunday papers, all of 
whom, except one. or two, are in, op- 
position to Government, are greedily 
perused. The French Revolution was 
not a consequence. of knowledge, as 
knowledge, but of irreligious and face 
tious .politics disseminated under the 
provocation of an unconstitutional, and 
despotic tyranny. Commerce and lie 
terature have a pacific tendency; but 
the furious party papers perpetually ex- 
citeoan vA meer: spirit, and the ‘mis- 
chief whieh they might effect under a 
magistracyand laws less efficient, would 
beatedliable, were it not that every 
man almost-bas‘something to lose, has 
a /house of his. own, or one furnished; 
or money in the funds, or estates, or 
cattle, or corn-ricks, or stock of goods, 
or a dependence upon those who have, 
so that his intefest operates in support 
ofthe laws. If a riot ‘happens in a 
town, the respectable inhabitants be- 
come special constables immediately, 
and, these: and a: handful of ‘troops, 
quash projected rebellion. A regular 
army, and time and money, can alone 
overthrow established Governments, 
A body of men that have neither can- 
non,:. musquets, food, . military disci, 
pline, or money, nor time to procure 
them, cannet compete with a regular 
army a single week ; and what in Eng- 
land is to be got by rebellion? Com- 
merce and manufactures are stopped,— 
credit is suspended,—Bank of England 
notes will not circulate, nor any other 
paper money,—taxes cannot be collect- 
ed, and. dividends cannot be paid,— 
neither markets can be supplied, nor 
property or life be secured ;—ard un- 
der these apprehensions people open 
their eyes and shut their ears. The 
greatest danger whith threatened the 
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country was the mutiny some years 
back of the sailors at Sheerness, but 
the people rose against them, and it 
soon ceased. As to the mechanics (or 
operatives, a silly word) choosing to 
acquire scientific instruction, who ts fo 
prevent them? and such an attempt 
would be an unjustifiable infringement 
upon the liberties of an Englishman. 
Who would dare to affirm that a poor 
man has not a right to read as ed ~pes 
arich one? It might as well be said, 
he has no right to see orto hear. No 
doubt inconveniences and follies may 
grow out of the new fashion,—bun- 
dreds may becoine coxcombs, and scho- 
lars be bearded by sciolists; but the 
reneral result may, under Providence, 
¢ superior moral and intellectual cha- 
racter in the people at large. Here 
we shall stop; and hope that in thus 
avowing a conscientious difference of 
opinion from the very respectable au- 
thor of this pamphlet, we do not ques- 
tion in any form his character or his 


talents. 
~~ 


146. A Compendious Grammar of the Pri- 
mitive English or Anglo-Saxon Language, 
&c. By the Rev, J. Bosworth, M. A. 
F.A.S. F.R.S. ¥c. Ke. 8v0, pp, 84. 
THE elaborate Grammar of Hickes, 

and Mrs. Elstob’s more easy compen- 

dium, are, we believe, very scarce. A 

work like Mr. Bosworth’s was there- 

fore wanted; and we find no fault 
with it, except in its Frenchified con- 
struction. Our Gallick neighbours, 
conceiving that no man can tell the 
hour of the day, unless he is previously 
acquainted with the interior construc- 
tion of a clock, encumber the Tyro 
with superfluous explanations and fan- 
tastic refinements, which in nine in- 
stances out of ten are utterly without 
foundation. The luminous work of 
John Horne Tooke (the Ewa [Tregcevra) 
is the only book which explains the 
real theory of Grammar, and all that 
the French have done is merely to 
dress it up in flounces, furbelows, and 
millinery. The consequence is, that 
things, which ought in their very na- 
ture to be as simple and easy as pos- 
sible, are made hard and intricate. It 
is very true, that there are parts of 
speech ; and that there must be discri- 
minations and classes; but Birch in 
his Aristarchus will show that the de- 
finitions of them are always incom- 
Gent.:‘Mac. Suppl. XCVI. Part I. 
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plete and sometimes absurd. We will 
explain ourselves. 

r. Bosworth (p. 13) gives us no 
ablative in the Anglo-Saxon, whereas 
both Hickes (Grammar, p. 11) and 
on pe (Pref. Chron. Sax.) retain it, 
and certainly with correctness, for si- 
milarity of termination can never ren- 
der datives and ablatives the same. 
The sign ¢o implies one case, by, with, 
and én, another, and from distinction 
from all of the preceding. In the 
philosophy of Grammar, therefore, 
there are as many distinct cases as 
there are distinct senses in the acts de- 
noted by the signs. Make those signs 
prepositions, and annihilate the termi- 
nation, then matters settle in their 
proper places. Inflection, though it 
may have its use and beauty, is an un- 
natural discrepancy; and the northern 
nations, by their juxta-collocations of 
the words of a sentence, and substi- 
tuting prepositions and auxiliary verbs 
for terminations, only restored language 
to its proper and natural conformation. 

Mr. Bosworth further tells us (p. 
33), that there is no passive voice in the 
Anglo-Saxon, whereas there must be a 
yassive voice in all languages, whether 
it be formed by auxiliary verbs or ter- 
minations. Hickes says (p. 79), 


“¢ Verbum Passivum formatur apud A. 8. 
per verbum substantivum et participium 
preeteriti temporis, quod parum differt a pre- 
terito tempore indicativi vocis active, nist 
quod ei, discriminis causa, plerumque preefi- 
gitur augmentum ge; sic a lupode amabam 
fit selupod-ed-ud amatus.” 


This operation of the prefix ge 
should be placed in a conspicuous 
form, by a single paragraph, and not 
be suffocated as it is by other matter in 
Mr. Bosworth. P. 35. 

We assure Mr. Bosworth that we do 
not hold in disrespect his useful work. 
We wish only in future editions for no 
such French pleonasms as the follow- 
ing passages imply: ‘* The neuter gen- 
der signifies objects which are neither 
male nor female (p. 11); “ The 
change a verb undergoes is dalled a 
mood (p. 34).” Surely a student of 
Angl!o-Saxon will not want to be told 
what a child knows. The ‘* Gram- 
matica Anglo-Saxonica et Mzso-Go- 
thica” of Hickes, occupies 114 closely. 
printed pages of matter strictly con- 
fined to the subject, and he presupposes 
that his reader is already acquainted 
with the A BC of grammar. In the 
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new impressions therefore of this book, 
we would recommend substitution of 
matter to the purpose, in the room of 
the common ses, alluded to. 

We cannot speak in too high terms 
of the Preface. It is an excellent dis- 
sertation apon the origin of the Saxons 
and their language. We recommend 
Mr. Bosworth, in order to render it 
perfect, to consult Dyess ** Essay 
on the Language and, Versification of 
Chaucer,’” annexed to, the fourth. vo- 
lume of his “ Canterbury Tales,” He 
will there see the alterations of the an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon, made by their_pos- 
terity, in the process of converting it 
into modern English ; thongh many 
vulgarisms of the present peasantry, as 
thilk, woll for will, &c. &c. are genuine 
Saxon. The most,curious fact is, that 
the French words Imported were im- 
mediately or by degrees madé subject 
to the Saxon idiom. 

If a French adverb ended in, ment 
(e. g. certainment), our ancestors am- 
putated the ment, and wooden-legged 
the stump with the Anglo-Saxoni /ick 
or ly, instead. Because the English 
adjective has neither case, gender, ‘pt 
number, all the French adjectives, upon 
their naturalization here, were dismem- 
bered of these -limbs, By the sane 
merciless mutilation, the French verbs 
were obliged to relinquish ‘all their 
differences of conjugation. -A¢ccardey’, 
souffrer, recevoir, descendre, were regu- 
larly changed into accorden, suffren, 
receiven, descenden. We amit other 
curious facts, exhibited by that admi- 
rable scholar Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt. 


—¢-—-- 


147. Some Suggestions for the Improvement 
of Benefit Clubs, and Assurances Sor’ the 
Lower Classes ; also Suggestions for a Mo- 
dification of the Poor Laws, with Remarks 
on the comparative Situation of the Land- 
owner and the Fundholder, and on other 
Sulgects. 8vo, pp. 30. 

WE are not going to expatiate upon 
the utility of Friendly Societies and 
Life Insurance. We ‘shall therefore 
give sach positions of our author as 
may be worthy consideration. Con- 
cerning Benefit Clubs, be very + ps 
perly states, that payments should be 
made by the members, in sums pro- 
portioned to theirages. He observes, 
that to secure 5/. for funeral expences, 
a person of eight years of age ought to 
pay Is. 10d. per ann., but a person of 
sixty, Gs. 4d. To secure an annuity of 
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15/. 12s. after 60, he proposes a pay- 
ment for fourteen years, as follows ng 


Age. Payment. 
10, - > - Ol. 17s. 6d. 
20 in - ~ 1 4 0 
30 - - - 2 10 4 
40 .- - - 4 2 0 


Now, whether by means of life-in- 
surance it might not be possible to 
diminish the rs’ rates very consi- 
derably, we will not affitm. e will 
only put a case. A parish offers to a 
poor man, married but not chargeable, 
a certainsum per ann. if he will add 
another contribution to it, to buy with 
the joint proceeds apolicy of insurance 
for an annuity after he has attained 
the age of sixty, the. condition being 
that he shall not become chargeable in 
the interim. 

Our author says: 


«Those persons who ex & provision 
during old age, would be feddp ifialy to bear 
up against difficulties, and to dispense with 
parish aid, than ‘those who have no such 
prospect.” P. 10. 


Another, suggestion. is, to grant an- 
nuities for a hundred years, instead of 
the. Sinking Fund, 

«* Had that idea been acted upon from the 
commencement of the borrowing system, 
the, money raised in the reign of Geo. I. 
would now have been redeemed. / The.dif- 
ference of the value of a perpetual anauity 
and an epaniy. for a hundred years, is only 
about thirty shillings, at 5 per cent.” 


Qur author thinks, that machinery 
might be employed in husbandry work 
to lessen the number of horses kept. 

; He proposes to. prevent snips sink- 
ing at sea, through leaks, by this mode: 


‘* Let the vessel be divided by water- 
proof partitions, into three or four compart- 
ments. “The water from the leak then 
would be limited to one sompartment.” 


This, by the way, is only an idea, 
taken from the well of fishing-smacks. 

*¢ Owen’s ptan. The mode of employ- 
meut proposed by Mr. Owen is less produc- 
tive than thatwhich we have. On land of 
little value; we now feed ourselves and our 
cattle, and pay rent, which is in fact feeding 
the landlord and those who depend upon 
him. On such land, by ¢ Resbiadry, 
labourers could not doany such thing.” P. 26. 


Fundholders are supposed to have 
more advantage than Landholders, 
because they do not pay direct taxes. 


Oar author says, that 
*¢ The fundholders are losers to an im- 
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mense amount, if we consider the different 
situations in which the public creditors 
would now have been, had they purchased 
land in the year 1763, with the 148 millions 
then owing to them; land having, since 
that time, in many instances quadrupled its 
value.” Py. 26. 

Now our opinion is, that such a 
large capital thrown upon land would 
have occasioned so great an augmenta- 
tion of its price, that it would: not 
have returned 1 per cent. interest: per 
ann.; and that the chief cause why 
money has been able to return good 
interesty is the power of vesting 1 in 
good security, distinct from land. 

In p. 13, ;the author pursues this 
subject. © He says, 

‘* The capitalist, when he buys land, 
buys at # certain rate, as ‘compared with 
funded property. Upon the "supposition 
that he bought land forty years ago, his re- 
turns will be greater than he would pew re- 
ceive, if he had at that time invested his 
money in the funds ; or if the actual rent of 
the present day is compared with what was 
paid when poor rates were at the lowest, 
the landowner is still a gainer. The Land- 
lord, therefore, carmot be’ said to be' affected 
by poor rates.” 

No position is more self-evidertt, 
than. if) provisions rise, renés' rise) und 
poor rates rise; but then: the mode of 
assessment by parishes is most imequrt- 
able: 'A man in the parish'of A.“who 
pays 12s. per pound poor rates, ‘cat 
sell his corn for no more than another, 
who pays only 1s. in the pound, and 
therefore the forente pays eleven times 
the amount of the latter in a Na- 
TIONAL tax. 


— 

148. A Defence of H. R. H. the Dake: of 
York, and of the Sentiments delivered by 
him in the House of Lords on the Questeon 
of the Catholic Claims, with Strictures-of 
the Conduct of the Body calling themselves 
the Catholic Association, and of the Popish 
Clergy of Ireland., By an Jrishman, a 
Member of the Bar of England. 8vo, pp. 


90. 

IF the Duke of York be a Peer of 
Parliament, it does not follow, because 
he is also a Prince of the “blood, that 
he has not the privilege of uttering his 
sentiments in the Upper House. Our 
warm-hearted neighbours, the Irish, 
however, mix passion with every thing, 
nor could they excite the enthusiasm 
necessary for attaching a strong party 
to themselves, without inflammatory 
language and coarse allusions, because 
their auditors are of a rank in life to 
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whom temperate addresses would be 
useless. The Catholics treat the con- 
sciences of Protestants, us Mahometans 
treat females; and because they cannot 
make them yield to their pleasures, 
cry out that they (the Catholics) are 
deprived of their political privileges. 
The Catholic question has, however, 
been roasted, boiled, ‘hashed, fried, 
and stewed so much, that we know no 
further mode of cookery which can be 
pple to it. ‘We shall therefore only 
observe, that the pamphlet before us 
is argumentative and well written ; 
and exposes. the vulgarity and violence 
of the chief Catholic demoniacs; for 
so in_ religious subjects (however good 
and amiable in civil life) we hold them 
to be who write in the manner repro- 


batéd. 
~--Q— 

149, Remarks, on..the, Hore 

of Godfrey Higgins, Esg. 

Standish, Gent. 8vo, pp. 58. 

WE have often heard it observed, 
** thata thing is as plain as the nose on 
one’s face,” Dut should it be affirmed 
that Nature has made no provision in 
the conformation of our visages for the 
adjunct of a nose, we should not think 
the’ force of the allusion destroyed, be- 
cause we solemnly believe that Nature 
did intend the human face to have a 
pose, The preceding illustration ap- 

lies, we think, to the case before us. 
We hold it to be as plain as the said 
nose on oue’s face, that the New Tes- 
tament does enjoin public worship ; 
but, Mr. Higgins, as quoted in p. 20, 
states, ‘that in the Gospel public 
worship is discouraged, if not prohi- 
Lited, and conseqWently persous are 
justified. for its non-observance.”’ 

When,.chimnies are full of soot, 
and sewers. full of filth, it is necessary 
to sweep the one, and cleanse the 
other; but no one, for all that, likes 
to be either a climney-sweep or a sca- 
venger ; and no office can be more dis- 
gusting, though it may. be useful, than 
to clear away the soot and rubbish of 
mischievous authors. We shall, ithere- 
fore, merely, say, in, justice to Mr, 
Standish, that he, writes with Jogical 
precision and gentlemanly temper ; 
though the itions which he com- 
bats, deserved only serious rebuke. 


Sablatice 
By Henry 


150, Bishop Hall, his Life and Times. By 
the Rev. John Jones, Perpetual Curate of 
Cradley, Worcestershire. 8vo, pp. xvi. 
581. Seeley. 
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151. Satires, by Joseph Hall; afterwards 
Bishop of Exeter and Norwich. With 
the Illustratio~s of the late Rev. Thomas 
Warton, and additional Notes ly Samuel 
Weller Singer. 12mo: pp. civ. 182. 
Triphook. 


THE first of these works is an im- 
partial and judicious piece of biogra- 
phy, and one of the best modern eccle- 
siastical works relating to that turbu- 
lent period. It contains some inele- 
gancies, and typographical errors, and 
controversial terms are sometimes used 
anachronically. ‘These, however, ate 
faults which may be amended in a se- 
cond edition, which we have no doubt 
that the work will reach. . The cita- 
tions are not always from the best au- 
thors, especially those from Wellwood, 
who lived after the time referred: to. 
It is a greater objection to say that too 
much matter is admitted’ ‘into the text 
which belonged to the Appendix, and 
thus the uniformity of style, which is 
really a principal beauty, destroyed. 
The Appendix is copious, and contains, 
among other things, some of Hall’s 
unpublished Letters, his Sermon. be- 
fore the Synod of Dort, and Alibone’s 
Latin Satire on the Oxford Visitation 

The second volume is editethowith 
Mr. Singer's usual care, a compliment 
which our readers will think 'suff- 
cient. An honest list of “ teruns want- 
ing explanation,” is given at the end, 
in which this phrase is omitted : 


*< St. George's sorrel, or his cross of blood, 
Arthur’s round board, or Caledonian wood.” 
P. 158. 

This expression, we believe, relates 
to the younger Merlin, who took re- 
fuge in a Caledonian wood. His his- 
tory is given in Mr. Turner’s Vindica- 
tion of the Welsh Bards, and in the 
History of Anglo-Saxons, first edition. 


152. French Histories. 1. Résumé de U his- 
toire du Danemack, per P. Lami. 2. De 
la Hollande, par Arnold Scheffer. 3. De 
Suisse, par Philarate Chasles, 4. Des 
Etallissemens _Européens ,dans les Indes 
Orientales, par A. 3. Mérault. 5. Des 
Traditions Morales et Religieuses, chex les 
divers peuples, par de S— (query de Sé- 
vancour). 6. Des Juifs Anciens, fr 
Léon Halevy, 7. Du Mexique, par 

ene de Monglave: 12mo. Lecointe et 

ferey, Paris. 8. Tableau Historique des 
Progrés de la Civilisation en France, par 
C. Desmarais, 12mo, Masson fils ainé. 
Paris. 

AS we have formerly spoken at 
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large of this series of Histories, we 
shall confine ourselves - at’ present 
chiefly to such remarks as may affect 
a second edition, should they reach the 
editors. 

1. Denmark. “Stamford in Lin- 
colnshire is called Standford: (p. 38.) 
Rome’ is too affectedly called les sepé 
montagnes. (p. 133’) George III. of 
England could ‘not be: properly termed 
restaurateur en France de la monarchie 
légitime in. -¥814 (p. 297), as he was 
not then’ actively reiguing. A valgar 
spirit of abase of the nobles and clergy 
pervades this volume, as if wny other 
class would not have equally disgraced 
its ascendancy: “The following ‘sen- 
tence, spoken of the Count/of Olden- 
bure, in 1536, deserves to be cited : 


* L’histoire, qui reacontre trop souvent 
des héros de cette espace, ne les fictrit point 
assez; on dirait qu’d l’exemple des peuples, 
elle craint, respecte, adore ceux qui ensan- 
glantent toutes ses pages.” P. 184, 

2. Hottawp. The missionary Wil- 
lebrod is called “Willebrord. (p- 17.) 
The’ English, as ‘usual, are abused in 
the war of ‘independence, whilé the 
story of Sidney is omitted.” Seymours 
isa name unknown in England. War- 
ren Hastings is termed a Jord (p. 217), 
and Orange is misspelt Organe. The 
introduction to the 13th chapter we 
dectate to be a falsehood —** cetie per- 


Jidie, et cetle mauvaise foi’ qui n'a trop 


souvent caractérisé la diplomatie Ang- 
laise. (p. 262.) 

The following passage is important 
at this time: 

** Le proces de lord Hastings, gouverneur 
des Grandes-Indes, I"histoire de Saint-Do- 
mingue, et ce qui vient de se passer sous 
nos yeux aux Antilles, prouvent que des sp¢- 
culatears Européens ne peuvent étre des ad- 
ministrateurs équitables, et que |I’homme 
qui-cherche Ia -fortane dans les climats 
étrangers ne connait pes que rarement les 
sentimens philanthropiques.” P. 217-18. 

3. SwrsserRLvand. This is one of 
the best. It wants dates, and omits 
to say, that by the treaty of Vienna in 
1815, Geneva was for the first time 
constituted a canton of the ‘Helvetic 
league. 

4. Inv1a. This work, designed to be 
followed by a history of India, is a 
judicious amalgamation, of many to- 
pics. Choreach, the founder of Cal- 
cutta, is called Chenock (p..187); nor 
is Nizam-ul-mulsick (p. 202).a proper 
name, but a title, signifymg ornament 
of Kings. His name was Cuttulich, 
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with the usual addition of Khan. Hol- 
well is called Howel. (p. 220.) Shah 
Allum, was not expelled. by his son, 
but by his son’s controller, Abdallah 
the Afghan. (p. 246.) By an error.of 
the press, the peace of Amiens((p. 278) 
is dated in 1807, 

5. The volume on ALL RELIG 1oONs 
is very unsatisfactory ; is it uacharita- 
ble to say, that.to, write on differeat 
religions, a man, should be influenced 
by one of them? Besides, it is absurd 
to treat them all as diflerent;. if there 
be a religion, it must be primitive, and 
the others merely corruptions of it. 
We have not room. to, notice the nu- 
merous errors of this boak. 

6, Jews, This is the production of 
an Humanitarian, who has contrived 
to omit the plagues of Egypt, and re- 
presents the aed ll as winding along 
the bay of the Red Sea, at low water. 
In other respects, the book may,claim 
some praise 

7. Mexico, . This is carefully com- 
piled, It, reaches,to the preseut time, 
and gives the Constituuonal Act: of 
Federation... The _statistieal’ accounts 
are also well selected, The author 
would do well to expuuge the passages 
in p. 78—79. Mr. Bullock, 1s more 
than once called Beudloch. 

8. The Civilization of France, 
though published by another firm, jis 
a good accompaniment to these \yo- 
lumes; and is written ina. spirit 
which their authors must blush at 
when they peruse it. Its erfors may 
be easily rectified: Roger Bacon was 
not contemporary with St. Louis 
(p. 130); there never was'a' Duc de 
Calles (p. 159); the Northern finan- 
cier was not called Laws, a mistake in 
the final letter, which. we, have, ob- 
served in many English names, in 
French writers (p..325); | Belisarius 
never was a beggar, (p.379.) Let.us 
quote the following passage, as a spe- 
cimen of real good sense; in speaking 
of Napoleon, the author says : 

«s Jamais le despotisme n’avait dissimulé 
sa figure hideuse sous des formes aussi sé- 
duisantes: Ja tyrannie se parait de fleurs. 
Quand on lui reprochait T’arbritraire, elle 
vous répondait par la gloire. Osait-on lui 
dire qu’ elle perdait la France, elle répon- 
dait: Je Vai sauvée. Le régime impérial 
mit en usage un autre moyen de corruption : 
apres avoir écarté par Ja longue histoire de 
ses triomphes es interpellations du génie 
de la liberté, il finit par lui opposer le spec- 
tacle de la prosperité publique. Le malbeur 
des nations vaincues nous procurait |’abon- 
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dance; nous nous engraissons de dépouilles, 
et nous ne songions pas. que cette proie,.une 
fois dévorée, il ne nous resterait pour |’ave- 
nir que la haine de I’ Europe et le poids d’une 
gloire qui nous aecablerait,.”” P. 381-2: 


—>— 


153. Hlustrations of Paley’s, Natural Theo- 
logy, with descriptive, Letter-press. By 
James Paxton, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London. 8vo, XXX¥I 
Plates. Vincent, Oxford. 


IT is a.trite observation, that an ap- 
peal to the eye is more forcible than 
one to the, ear, and of this Paley ap- 
pears to haye been sensible, when he 
remarked, that‘ of muscular actions, 
even.of those well understood, some of 
the most/curiens are incapable of po- 
pular, explanation, without ‘the aid of 
rates aud figures/” (Nat. Theol. c. ix.) 
Ve, are) surprised | that twenty-three 
years should have elapsed before the 
experiment was made, but we should 
be. ungrateful not to acknowledge its 
utility, however late the attempt. 

The designs of the plates, are origi- 
nal, and, obtained. froni the most. au- 
theatic sources, among whieh we per- 
oeave the Ashmolean and Christ Church 
nollections, the former of which js so 
much, indebted to Messrs. Dunean, 
andthe latter te Dr. Kidd. .We. have 
not space to enter into the merits of 
gach engraving separately, but in. plate 
xxxvi, (Dione Muscipula, or Venus’s 
fly-trap); the subject is illustrated by 
shewing the action of the lobes upon 
an insect. Plate xxviii. which repre- 
sents the temporary and permanent 
teeth, should be examined with atten- 
tion by all who have the care of youth. 
On the whole, this work reflects con- 
siderable praise upon the author, the 
engraver, and indeed on the publisher, 
for his spirit. It has only one disad- 
vantage, that-of“being published at 
Oxford; for that. city, though: no 
mean rival in this department to the 
Metropolis, is too’ isolated to: command 
an immediate circulation of her pro- 
ductions. As a proof of the popularity 
of this volume, we may observe, that 
the plates were designed at first to ac- 
company a new edition of Paley’s 
work; but im eonsequence: of. their 
success, lithographic duplicates have 
been executed, in order to supply the 
increased demand. 

Mr. Paxton pursues his professional 
duties at Oxford ; we trust that we are 
not now bidding him farewell. 
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154. Botanical Theology; or Evidences of 
the Existence and Attributes of the Deity, 
collected from the Appearances of Nature. 
By John Shute Duncan, M.A. Fellow. of 
New College. 2d Edition. 8vo. pp. 90. 
Plates 4. Vincent, Oxford. 
NATURAL Theology has seldom 

found more able advocates than it at 

present possesses in the University of 

Oxford. In medicine, Dr. Kidd; in 

geology, Mr. Buckland ; and in bo- 

tany, Dr. Williams and Mr. Duncan ; 
are names of which she may justly be 
proud. 

The Tract before us is founded on 
Keith’s System of Physiological Bo- 
tany, and supplies a link in the chain 
on which Paley touched but slightly in 
his celebrated work. It, is adapted to 
general readers, without being doventy 
in its descriptions, and may be regard- 
ed as a valuable contribution from one 
whose profession is not ‘Theology. 


—&— 

155. The Sabbath, being a familiar Exposi- 
tion of its Duties, and the Authoritres by 
which they are enforced. By. the Rev. 
R..C. Packman, Priest in Ordinary of his 
Majesty's Chapels Royal, and Rector of 
Langdon Hills, Sussex. 12mmo. pp, 87, 
Mr. PACKMAN says, that he has 

compiled this little work “‘ with a view 

to counteract some speculative notions 
respecting the observance of the Sab- 
bath, -which have lately obtained, 
calculated, as they seem, to be highly 
injurious among certain classes of the 
people.” (Pref. vi. vii.) It is certain 
that, although hydrophobia may be 
checked by shooting mad dogs, other 
diseases of the most fatal kind may be 
communicated with ease and impu- 
nity; that although the law may check 
open blasphemy and profaneness, per- 
versions of doctrine may nullify vital 
principles, and reduce Christianity to 
a state of paralysis. As the Jesuits 
upheld Popery by sly arts, so the ene- 
mies of sound religion practise the 
same stratagems. We.can, however, 
communicate no information to our 
readers, by dilating upon such familiar 
topics; and therefore have only to re- 
mark, that Mr. Packman's compila- 
tion is copious, useful, and judicious. 
It is a work of edification. 


Qe 


156. An Epitome of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 12mo. pp. 297. 
ford. 

157. Questions on the Bible and the Articles 


Vincent, Ox- 
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of the Church of England. 12mo. pp. 79. 


Ibid. 

THE first of these volumes is one 
of the most, comprehensive for its size 
that-we have ever seen. The nume- 
rous inéroduttions which profess to fa- 
miliarize, youthful. minds with the 
Scriptures,, have few merits beyond 
theit brevity -but this.epitome, while 
it meets all the (minute difficulties of 
the types and prophecies, includes also 
a harmony ofthe two Testaments, 
which. every,one, should consult, as it 
is now upincumbered with the pon- 
derous. remarks of commentators. 

The Questions will prove their uti- 
lity in refreshing the mind on many 
points which are apt to escape in a 
course of reading; fer sveh as have 
the use of annctators, or the wish to 
consult them, namerous references are 
subjoined.  1t is) fair to, add, that the 
unassuming exterior of these volumes 
corresponds with their real excellence. 


158., The Bond, a Dramatic Poem. By 
Mrs. Charles Gore. 8vo, pp. 100. Mur- 
ray. 

IT is a palpable absurdity to, sup- 
pose that the physical laws of being in 
any shape can be modified to the will 
of extraneous agency, without making 
God the Author of evil and confusion. 
A thing must be, before it can be any 
thing else, and on the primary. must 
depend all subsequent being. Rebel- 
lion against God by physical means, 
must. therefore be utterly impossible, 
because the existence rebelling is 
merely dependent. Archbishop Til- 
lotson observes, that *‘ nothing can be 
adnritted to be a revelation from.God, 
which plainly contradicts his essential 
perfection ;” and if man could be sub- 
jected. to such action, as is supposed 
by Monk Lewis, Lord Byron, and his 
fair imitatrix before us, the Almighty 
is made to counteract his own work of 
redemption, and man is only a passive, 
not an accountable creature. Bat the 
Devils of Scripture are more execu- 
tiovers and police agents, who are 
permitted to inflict punishment for 
the sake of reform, not for that of 
making prize of the soul, So at least 
re St. Paul (1 Corinth. ch. v. ver: 5), 
** Deliver such an one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus,” where destruction of the 
flesh merely implies the infliction of 
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disease (see Hammond’s elaborate note 
on the passage, p. 523). Now it is 
certain that we know nothing about 
Devils, bat from Scripture; and that 
they have by no means the power 'as- 
cribed to them by the Mediaeval an- 
cients, and the parties before named. 
The question then is, “are they fair 
subjects of poetry? ' The Devil is Mil- 
ton’s hero, but’ the Devil is a> man, 
and so are all’ Devils‘in ‘every poet 
which we have seen; ‘and the effect is 
purely owing to the deception’ of see- 
ing a haman being endowed with su- 
pernatural qualities: © According to 
fact, it would be as reasonable\to make 
Vickery, Lavender, and the Bow-street 
officers, the conductors of the machi 
nery of an epic poem, as Satan and his 
coadjutors. 

However, poets make of diabolism 
something terrific’ and interesting, and 
we are willing to give our authoress 
due credit for her Iago-like -spirit 
Meinhard, and_hissentrapment of the 
noble Othello-like Falkenstiern,. The 

etry is strong and energetic, and.our 
8 shall Fidge for themselves by 
the concluding lines in Falkenstiern’s 
speech, after his sentence of exile: 

*¢O'er, the desert Earth 
I ama lost and charter’d wanderer! 
And like a solitary vessel, braving 
Upon the Ocean’s dread immensity, 
Tempest and thunder-cloud, my lonely heart 
Must wrestle with the storms of fate, 

The world 
Is all before me : with this sword and Hope, 
Hope! whose bright arch of promise still 
o’erhangs 

The clouds of Memory, I will oppose 
The ills of life, —the wrath of Destiny.” 


Here are two good figures; and, as 
another part is to appear, we beg’ to 
remind our fair authoress, that we 
shall be glad of more of these neces- 
sary accompaniments of poetical dic- 


tion. 
Heer CERY 
159. London in the Olden Time; or Tales 
intended to illustrate the Manners and Su- 
perstitions of its Inhabitants, from the 

Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. 8vo. 

pp. 324. 

BOOKS of this ‘kind partake of the 
nature of modern Gothic. They niay 
be fait'imitations, but they never im- 
pose on thé real Antiquary. It is im- 
possible, for the whole must be in cor- 
rect keeping, and no modern can ef- 
fect this, let his learning be what it 
may. He may ¢atch a few broad fea- 


in the Olden Time. 
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tures, but all the rest are modern, and 
must ever be so, unless the author 
lived in an age precisely similar, Frois- 
sart and Chaucer are the best studies 
of medieval manners,—But there. is 
one thing with which we. have been 
highly gratified, viz. the description 
of Ancient London. Whoever consi- 
ders how, much the preservation of the 
old buildings at Oxford constitutes the 
beauty of that elegant city, will think 
that London has sustained irreparable 
injury by the dilapidations of Henry 
VILL The Theatre might be made 
very instructive by scenery, adapted to 
show London with the walls, and 
coming down to the time of Elizabeth 
in ssuccession., A little imagination 
might be pardoned in copies from de- 
seription, if the general style was kept 
up. But to return, It would be un- 
fair to look upon works of this kind, 
without references and extracts, as 
scholars’ books; “and a man who 
should edite the discrepancies of an- 
cient and modern histories of Tom 
Thumb with variorum notes and learn- 
ed postils, would render no service’ to 
the Mitetary world, because the matter 
is mere repetition of nonsense, and no 
iiforttiation or instruction can be ‘ac- 
quired. 

The Tales before us are amusing, 
and%in'a broad view are unobjection- 
able. They give us a clear conception 
of'the pre-eminent follies of our ances- 
tors, and show us the inestimable va- 
lue of Science and Protestantism. 


a oo 
160. The Doctrine of the Church of Geneva, 
illustrated by a Series of Sermons, preach- 
ed by the modern Divines of that City. 

Edited ly the Rev. J.3. Pons, one of his 

Majesty's Chaplains at the Dutch’ Chapel, 

St. James’s Palace, §c. Svo. pp. 366. 

GENEVA is, we believe, famous 
for watchmakers, and they exercise, it 
seems, the principle of their trade in 
forming their cletgy into the shape of 
chronometers, i. e. mere automata. 

A Genevese Clergyman, says our 
author, 

Lives under the most; vigilant and ri- 
gorous surveillance of the body to which he 
belongs ; and knows to a certainty that not 
a single act either of his public or private 
life passes unobserved>er-uncontrouled by 
the tribunal of his peers. The public bene- 
fit which accrues from the operation of such 
a system of superintendence is incalculable.” 


. XX 
No doubt the good was incalculable, 
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of the interference of the Scotch Sy- 
nod with the affairs of Mr. Fletcher 
and Miss Dick; and no doubt also, 
living under constant espionage, and 
of course, subjection to cruelty, mis- 
construction, vulgarity, and private 
malice, is another incalculable good. 
The fact is, that the system is silly. In 
England every man’s errors go in abate- 
ment of character, and of course of ad- 
vantage, and a man lives a man, with- 
out the trammels of a school-boy. To 
these trammels the Genevese system 
adds a moderate income; and all this 
is lauded as the blessed system of Cal- 
vin. Penetrating observers see in it 
nothing but the wretched espionage of 
confession, and the useless vegetable 
and fish eating of the Romish Church 
in another form. 

The beauty of the clerical character 
consists in active philanthropy, utter 
absence of angry feeling, sublime (not 
canting) holiness, and unimpeachable 
morals. A Monk may be created by 
discipline, but not a Clergyman, the 
elevé alone of divine charity. Cold- 
ness of heart is an inevitable result of 
extreme caution, and the misery of 
dependance looks only for compensa- 
tron In escape or promotion, 

A moral Excise of this kind was in- 
troduced here by the Court Leets of 
Alfred, and we could specify curious 
instances of its operation, viz. separat- 
ing wives from husbands, children 
from parents, and violation of all the 
ties of nature and feeling, founded en- 
tirely upon unjustifiable infringements 
of the indefeasible privileges of man- 
kind. The Lord defend us ‘from the 
legislation of Republican watchmakers, 
from being wound up and regulated, 
as if we were springs and wheels, fit 
only to point our hours and minutes! 
Give us men of soul,—the electrical 
sparks which rouse sympathies,—the 
dignity of liberty, and the high reason, 
which says, that virtue, eflected by 
slavery, is extortion and not volition, 
Who would prefer a windlass to a 
Sampson ? 

The Sermons of the continental 
writers are addressed to the feelings, 
and constructed upon principles of 
eloquence and poetry. These before 
us are in the manner of Sanrin, and 
certainly we should be unjust, if we 
did not say that there is a degree of 
heart in the sentiment of them, which 
does honour to the writers. Our extra 
religious books abound only (we regret 
to use the term) with a conventional 
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slang, made up of Scriptural phraseo- 
logy, and incapable of impression. 
Saurin knew nothing of these ple- 
onasms, fit only for mechanicks, void 
of ideas. He was a man of fine ima- 
gination, and he applied it to an ex- 
cellent’ purpose. These Sermons, 
formed on the same model, are direct- 
ed to promote the love of Christ, as- 
suredly an excellent affection. Celle- 
rier we like most; but we respect 
them all as men and as clergymen, 
and wish that they had the happiness 
of living under King and Bishops, in- 
stead of oppressive Republicans, al- 
ways Factionists. 


161. We have been gratified in noticing 
that Mr. Kenpatu’s very interesting work 
for young people, Keeper’s Travels in search 
of his Master, has already passed into the 
Sourteenth edition ; this last edition is much 
enlarged by the Author. 





162. We can only add our warmest com- 
mendations of Mr. Moreav’s Tables of 
British and Irish Produce and Manufac- 
tures, to those of all our critical brethren. 


163. Mr. W. H. Bonn’s Concise View of 
Ancient Geography, with Biographical, 
Chronological, and Historical Notes, and 
seven neat illustrative Maps, is designed as 
an easy introduction to the Rev. Dr. Bat- 
ler’s ** Sketch of Ancient Geography.” It 
is an unassuming, but very useful little 
work, containing a clear and comprehensive 
summary of ancient and modern Geography. 
We say modern, as the modern names are 
always given with the ancient. The accen- 
tuation of the words will secure a right pro- 
nunciation. The plan of the Index is new 
and ingenious, for it has the advantage of 
referring, at the same time, to the situation 
of the places on the map, and their descrip- 
tion in the book. 





164. Maps and Plans illustrative of Livy, 
are an accompaniment. to those which we 
have formerly noticed. A slight typogra- 
phical error is the only fault which we have 
discovered ; and this, our readers will pro- 
bably agree with us, is no mean praise. These 
Illustrations embrace the three entire decades. 
The graver of Mr. Neele has been exerted 


with his usual success. 





165. Mr. Le Vert, in his Essay on the 
manner of teaching Languages, proposes to 
improve the means of tuition by (as far as 
we understand him) elucidating the meaning 
of lessons, and comparing the idioms of 
different languages, in the expression of the 
same things. Of course, the better people 
understand what they are to know, the 
greater is their acquisition. 
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166. Mr. Joyce's Practical Chemical Mi- 
neralogy, is a very useful companion to the 
elementary works on Chemistry, and com- 
municates much valuable information. 





167. The Mapick Ririg, a Novel, trans- 
jated from the German, abounds with the 
pantomimical extravagant changes and  dia- 





dlerie, which eharacterize their national 
works of fictions. There are some interest- 
ing traits of character, and pleasing imita- 
tions, which remind ys of the| manner of 
Froissart, and the sentiment of the middle 
age, so finely exhibited by Chaucer. 


168. The Rebel, a Novel, is a pleasing 
story, and has excellent discriminations of 
character, well supported throughout. 


169, Mr. Tuck’s Private Brewer’s Guide, 
is a useful study, especially for the trade 
and country victuallers. Though drinking 
adulterated beer once or twice only may be 
recoverable, yet a continuation of such a 
beverage may lay the foundation of serious 
diseases not to be removed during life. We 
have seen this exhibited in detail, Mr. 
Tuck (p. 106) denies that this abuse, pre- 
vails to any extent, at least in London. We 
refer him to South Shields alone, for a full 
character of the extest to which the abuse 
was carried, previous to the institution of 
the Subscription Brewery*. .We,.could 
name other places, where Sailors say they 
can get drunk for a shilling’s worth of beer, 
but must pay more where the. ingredients 
are purer. 

170. Mr. Bupcs’s Practical Miner's 
Guide, appears to be a very useful book. 
The remarks concerning cordage (pp. 965 
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97) for mining purposes, we warmly recom- 
mend, as life is at stake. 





171. The Pamphlet of Catholic Emanci- 
pation calmly considered, is a good summary 
of the arguments against the Emancipation. 
And the True History of the Protestant Re- 
Sormation in England and Ireland, in reply 
to Cobbett, is a sound confutation of vhat 
political Chameleon. 


172. The Vintner's, Brewer's, Spirit 
Merchant's, and Licensed Victualler’s Guide, 
instructs us how to save our-health and our 
money. It is, therefore, one of those 
books which every body should have, as it 
will soon pay for itself, with a thousand per 
cent, interest. 

178.’ Capt. O'Donocuue, in his Grati- 
tude, a Poem, &c. shows himself to be a 
sprightly and elegant gentleman-poet, who 
writes verses in good taste, and distributes 
them by way of bouquets to pretty spinsters. 


174, M. Surenne’s New French Manual, 
will be found a very useful pocket companion 
for continental Travellers. His Grammar of 
French Rhetoric, is also very instructive, and 
the able author shows great taste in his appo- 
site and spirited quotations. They form alittle 
collection of the Beauties of French Poets. 
It seems, that the French eonfine the mean- 
itig of Topography to a mere description of 
rooms, and such places (see p. 238); for as 
an exemplification of Topography is de- 
scribed garret, with a gutter, 

*¢. Od Tuniversité des chats, 

A minuit, en robe fourrée, 
Vient tenir ses bruyans états.” Gresser. 
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Royat Society or Literature. 

From the Report of the Royal Society of 
Literature just issued, we extract a Synopsis 
of the contents of the Papers read during 
the last year: 

I.—On the Measure of the Conditions ne- 
cessary to the Supply of Commodities, By 
the Rev. T. R. Matruus, R.A.R.S.L. The 
principle which Mr. Malthus es in 
this Paper to establish, and which he illus- 
trates by a variety of cases, from the most 
simple to the most complex, is, that the 
guantity of common labour whieh a commo- 
dity will ordinarily command, represents and 
measures the natural and necessary condi- 
tions of its supply.—Read May 4th, 1825. 

I1—On the Prometheus of Eschylus, an 
Essay preparatory to a Series of Disquisi- 
tious respecting the Egyptian, in connerion 





* We have drank, through Mr. Bridg- 
wood, -s most respectable agent of that 
brewery, truly inimitable beer. 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCVI, Part I. 
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with the Sacerdotal Theology, and in contrast 
with the Mysteries of Ancient Greece. By 
S. T. Corzames, Esq. R.A.R.S.L. In 
this Essay, which is introductory to the dis- 
cussion of the general subject chosen by the 
writer upon his appointment as a Royal As- 
sociate, his object is, from the instance of 
the Prometheus, by an exposition of (what 
he believes to be) the intention of the poet 
and the mythic import of the Work, to 
rove the fact of a connexion between the 
rama, the Religion, and Mysteries of An- 
cient Greece.—Read May 18th, 1825. 
IIL.—Remarks, on four leaves, exhibiting 
Specimens of Ancient Aralian Caligraphy. 
By Sir Wiuuiam Ovuserey, R.A.R.S.L. 
These Specimens consist of fragments of 
several beautiful copies of the Koran, written 
on parchment. The characters are Cufic, 
of the form in use before the improvements 
introduced in the tenth century.— Read 
June 1st, 1825. : 
IV.—On the Origin, Connection, and 
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Character of the Passions. By Joun Mason 
Goop, M.D. M.R.S.L. In this genealogy 
and classification of the passions, they are 
all deduced from the four sources of Desire, 
Aversion, Joy, and Sorrow; or, rather, es 
Aversion and Sorrow are only the opposites 
of Desire and Joy, from the two latter, as 
the parent stock of the whole. Read June 
15th, 1825. 

V.—On the Ternary Number. By the 
Rev. Joun Jamieson, R.A.R.S.L. Dr. 
Jamieson shows, from a great variety of in- 
stances, that, while all odd numbers were 
anciently thought to possess peculiar sacred- 
ness, the belief of a more powerful mystic 
virtue resident in the number Three, more 
especially in connexion with religious so- 
lemnities, has prevailed in many ages and 
nations, and is still partially recognised. 
Nine, also, being the multiple of three, 
was, on that account, held sacred by the 
Greeksand Romans.— Read Nov. 16th, 1825. 

VI.—By Suaron Turner, Esq. R.A. 
R.S.L. A further elucidation of the prin- 
ciples advanced by the writer in several pre- 
vious Papers, respecting the Character and 
Origin of various affinities, &c. observable in 
the Languages of distant Nations, These 
phenomena are traced, in the ane paper, 
in words used in a variety of languages to 
express the elements waver and fire, in ap- 
pellations for the word name, and in the 
several moods and tenses of the substantive 
verls.—Read Dec, 7th, 1825, 

VII.—Part of Memoirs relating to the In- 
troduction of Greek Literature into England 
after the dark Ages. By P. F, Tytxer, Esq. 
H.A.R.S.L. In this portion are comprised 
notices of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester ; 
who, by his patronage of learned men, by 
encouraging translations of the Greek Clas- 
sics, &c., but especially by the donation of 
600 vols. of valuable MSS. to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, distinguished himself as a 
restorer of Greek Letters; and also of the 
lives of Tiptoft and Free, who studied Greek 
in Italy under Guarini about the middle of 
the fifteenth century; and brought back 
with them many MSS. and introduced seve- 
ral learned foreigners into this country.— 
Read December 2ist, 1825. 

VIII.—A continuation of the same Paper, 
detailing the lives and studies of Fleming, 
Dean of Lincoln; Grey, Bishop of Ely ; 
and John Gundorp, Keeper of the Seal to 
King Edward the Fourth, fellow pupils of 
the preceding; and of William de Tilly, 
Prior of Christchurch, one of the pupils of 
Politian.—Read Jan. 18th, 1826. 

IX.—Vindicie Tulliane. By Granvitts 
Penn, Esq. M.R.S.L. The object of the 
writer is, to vindicate the metrical reputa- 
tion of Cicero, by proving that, instead of 
the cacophonous verse,— 





*<« O fortunatam natam me consule Romam,” 


Row extant as his, the orator wrote 
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** O fortunatam, nato me consule, Romam.” 
Read Jan. 18th, 1826. 

X.—On certain Coins of Zancle, in Sicily. 
By James Miturncen, Esq. R.A.R.S.L. 
These Coins are six in number; and their 
combined evidence determines a much-dis- 
_ question in the ae of Ancient 

istory, viz.—the precise era when the an- 
cient Zancle was taken, its inhabitants ex- 
pelled, and the name of the city changed to 
Messana.—Read Feb. 1st, 1826. 

XI.—On an Edict of Diocletian, fixing a 
Maximum of Prices throughout the Roman 
Empire. By W. M. Leake, Esq. M.R.S.L. 
This document, in the Latin language, and 
in uncial letters, is engraved on the exter- 
nal wall of a marble edifice at Eskihissér, 
the ancient Stratoniceia, in Asia Minor. 
It has never been published. The inscrip- 
tion consists of two parts; the Edict itself, 
fixing the maximum of prices for a great 
variety of objects ; and a list of commodities 
annexed.— Read March 1st, 1826. 

XII.—On the Services rendered to general 
Literature by Archbishop Laud. By the 
Rev. H. J. Topp, R.A.R.S.L. Laud was a 
munificent benefactor to the University of 
Oxford. He presented to the Bodleian Li- 
brary, at different times, about 1280 volumes 
of MSS. in various languages, besides a fine 
and most extensive collection of Greek 
coins. He was likewise the means of pre- 
senting 240 Greek MSS. from Lord Pem- 
broke, 26 from Sir Thomas Roe, and 238 
from Sir Kenelm Digby. Oxford is also in- 
debted to Laud for the annexation of a Ca- 
nonry of Christ Church to the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew, and another to the 
office of Public Orator; for the establish- 
ment of ** A Learned Press;’’ for the en- 
dowment of a Professorship of Arabic; for 
improving the discipline of the University ; 
and for the addition of a quadrangle to St. 
John’s College. Among the eminent cha- 
racters who enjoyed his patronage, were 
Juxon, Sanderson, Selden, Whitlocke, 
Heylin, Twyne, Pocock, Chillingworth, and 
Hales, in England; Bramhall, Bedell, and 
Jeremy Taylor, in Ireland; and in foreign 
countries, Westen and the younger Cau- 
saubon.— Read March 15th, and April 4th, 
1826. 

XIII.—On the Religion and Divination of 
Socrates. By the Rev. Ancupgacon Nares, 
V.P.R.S.L. It was the opinion of Socrates 
that, in matters of difficulty and importance, 
the Gods would not refuse to give intima- 
tions, if properly consulted. But, although 
he did not object to the common modes of 
divination then in use, regarding the birds 
and other objects employed’in it as uncon- 
scious instruments only, he spoke of the 
Divinity as giving the intimation, under the 
name of To Aa:movoy; which, though in- 
tended to express the Divine Power _ 
rally‘ as synonimous with ‘O Ores, ‘O1 @ro1, 
and To @eoy, his enemies chose to misre- 
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present, as if he had meant that such inti- 
mations were given to him by a deity pecu- 
liar to himself It appears most probable, 
that Socrates considered the names of the 
Gods worshipped in Greece, as so many 
personifications of the several energies and 
attributes of the One supreme Being; and 
iu that light performed a sincere adoration 
to them according to the established rites of 
his country.—Read April 19th, 1826. 

Mr. Matuias, one of the Royat Asso- 
ciates, who had not, at the period of the 
last General Anniversary Meeting, made 
known the subject upon which he proposes 
to communicate with the Society, has since 
notified his selection of Jialian Literature 
for that purpose. 

The Mepats for the present year were 
adjudged, on Wednesday, 19th instant, to 
ProressorJoun ScHWEIGH £uSER, of Stras- 
burgh, for the services rendered to Litera- 
ture by his Editions of Appian, Polybius, 
Athenzus, Herodotus, &c.—where, by the 
sober exercise of extraordinary critical 
powers, he has introduced into the text of 
each of the above Authors numerous judi- 
cious improvements; and, by the eom- 
manding knowledge which he possesses of 
Classical Literature, has, in copious notes, 
illustrated, beyond former Editors, their re- 
spective writings; andto DuGatp Stewart, 

-R.S.S.L. and E. formerly Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, for his Essay on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, Philosophical Essays, 
Lives of Adam Smith and Dr. ot way &e. 

From the nature of the papers which 
have been read to the Society, the Trans- 
ACTIONS necessarily occupy a considerable 
time in printing; the First Part is, how- 
ever, now nearly through the press. 

At the General Anuiversary Meeting, 
April 27, the Right Rev. the Bisnor or 
Sauissury, President, took the chair. His 
Lordship read an Address to the Meeting ; 
in which, after adverting to the improved 
state of the Society’s Funds, and to other 
subjects connected with its increased means 
and stability; to the Publications contem- 
plated by the Society, &c., his Lordship 
demonstrated the importance of its objects, 
by a view of the services lately rendered to 
Literature by persons engaged in pursuits 
similar to those contemplated by the So- 
ciety in that part of its plan relating to lite- 
rary discovery; enlarging, more particu- 
larly, upon the discoveries made in the State 
Paper Office, of the Manuscripts of Queen 
Elizabeth, viz. Translations of Boethius de 
Consolatione Philosophie, of Plutarch de Cu- 
riositate, and of Horace’s Art of Poetry, and 
upon the authenticity of the Treatise de 
Doctrind Christiand, imputed to Milton. 


Royat Cotiece or Puysictans. 


The opening of the Royal College of 
Physicians is to be celebrated annually. The 
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first anniversary, which was the 25th June, 
falling on a Sunday, the celebration took 
= on Monday, in the College, at which 

ir Henry Halford presided, in his full 
robes, attended by the Mace-bearers and 
the other Officers of the College; the 
Doctors who have certain honours wearing 
their scarlet robes, &c. Dr, Warren deli- 
vered an oration in Latin, on the rise and 
progress of Medicine in this country, 
which commenced at twenty minutes past 
four o'clock, and continued nearly an hour 
and a half. Among the Doctors present 
were, Maton, Mackinnon, Latham, Heber- 
den, Bree, Paris, M‘Gregor, Babington, 
Granville; also Sir A. Cooper (the Vice- 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons), 
Sir Thomas Lawrence (the President of the 
Royal Academy), the Bishops of Chester 
aud St. Asaph, Earl of Westmoreland, Lord 
Carrington, &c. &e. 


Strate or Epucation my Tue Hicuianps. 


Throughout the whole extent of the 
counties of Argyle, Inverness, Nairn, Ross, 
Cromarty, Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney, 
and Zetland, and the Gaelic districts of 
Moray and Perth, comprehending 171 pa- 
rishes, and a population, by the census of 
1821, of above 416,000 persons, it was pro- 
posed to ascertain by actual inquiry in 
every family—ist. The number -of persons 
above eight years, unable to read, separating 
those above twenty years from those under 
that age. 2d. The distance of cach family 
from the nearest school. 3d. The propor- 
tion of families possessing copies of the 
Scriptures. 4th. The relative prevalence of 
the English and Gaelic languages. The fol- 
lowing are the results as to this interesting 
inquiry :—Ist. As to Education, Half of all 
the population are unable to read; or in 
detail, taking all ages above eight years, 
those who cannot read are nearly in the fol- 
lowing proportions :—In the Hebrides, and 
other Western parts of Inverness and Ross, 
70 in the 100 cannot read. In the remain- 
ing parts of Inverness and Ross, in Nairn, 
the High'ands of Moray, Cromarty, Suther- 
land, and the inland parts of Caithness, 40 
in the 100. In Orkney and Zetland, 12 in 
the 100. Above one-third of the whole po- 
pulation are more than two miles, and many 
thousands more than five miles, distant from 
the nearest schools.—2d. Diffusion of the 
Scriptures. In the Western parts of Inver- 
ness and Ross, all the Scriptures found ex- 
isting are in the proportion of one copy of 
the Bible for every eight persons above 
the age of eight years; and in the other 
parts of the Highlands and Islands, includ- 
ing Orkney and Zetland, where reading 
is very general, only one copy for every 
three persons. One-fourth part of all the 
families iu these districts, or 100,000 per- 
sons, are still wholly without Bibles; and 
there are in this number several thousand 
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families in which there are persons who can 
read the Scriptures.—3d. Language, Gaelic 
is the language of 300,000 of the people, 
that is, of three-fourths of all the popula- 
tion of the districts included in this enquiry. 
It is almost exclusively of the Hebrides and 
of the Western and inland parts of Argyle, 
Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland. It is also 
the more prevailing language throughout 
the other parts of these counties. In Ork- 
ney, Zetland, and the coast of Caithness, 
English is spoken exclusively. 


CamaripcE, June 30. 


Sir William Browne’s gold medals for the 
Greek Ode, Latin Ode, and Epigrams, for 
the present year, were all adjudged to Mr. 
W. Selwyn, of St. John’s College. The 
following are the subjects :— 

Greek Ode—Dewrut. 

Latin Ode—Inis. Pluvius describitur 
Arcus.—Hor. 

Greek Epigram—'Exwy dexovrs ye Quaw. 

Latin Epigram — Eloquiumve oculi, aut 
facunda silentia lingue. 

The Porson prize was adjulged to Mr. 
B. H. Kennedy, of St. Juhn’s College. — 
Subject, Shakspeare, King John, Act 3, 
Scene 3, beginning with ‘‘ Come hither, 
Hubert,” and ending with ** J think thou 
lovest me well.”—A second prize was ad- 
judged by the examiners to Mr. John 
Wordsworth, Scholar of Trinity College. 


Diorama. 


A new Diorama has been opened at Paris, 
the subject of which is the Monastery of St. 
Vaudrille, near Rouen. The painter and 
mechanist have supposed the prevalence of 
a north-west wind, which alternately covers 
the skies with clouds, and carries them off. 
A great effort has been made to remove 
from painting the reproach of immobility. 
Every thing is alive ; the leaves are agitated, 
the branches, the ivy, and the other climb- 
ing plants which surround the columns are 


in motion; the projection of shadows by 
the fleeting clouds is distinct ; a door placed 
at the end of the right-hand gallery opens 
and shuts; finally, the sun, which has been 
momentarily eclipsed, darts his rays over 
the whole country. In the middle of the 
right-hand gallery are seen some boards, 
supporting a stone statue which has been 
taken down from its pedestal, and which is 
represented with surprising truth. 


LonGeEvVITY. 


In a curious essay, contained in a French 
Medical Journal, is an article which shews 
that a mode of life unruffled by tumultuous 
passions singularly contributes to longevity. 
According to the author’s statement, the 
lives of 152 hermits, taken in all ages and 
under every climate, produce a sum total of 
11,589 years, and consequently an average 
of 76 years and a little more than three 
months for each. The lives of the same 
number of academicians, one half belonging 
to the Academy of Sciences, and the other 
half to that of Belles Lettres, amount to 
10,511 years, or to 69 years and a little 
more than two months for each life. It is, 
therefore, not improbable, that in patri- 
archal ages of society 150 or 200 years were 
much more commonly attained than in our 
times, as the ancients affirm of different 
tribes of India and Greece. 





Mr. Western, M. P. for Essex, has pub- 
lished a letter to Lord Liverpool, on the 
cause of the embarrassments of the com- 
mercial world. The work seems to esta- 
blish this fact—that public distress has 
always accompanied any attempt to return 
to a metallic currency ; that, consequently, 
the measures taken preparatory to the in- 
tended return, are the cause of the distress ; 
and henee it is inferred, that the remedy 
should be an assured paper-currency. The 
pamphlet contains a summary of the years 
of distress and abundance, 


—_@— 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Vautt m Tewxessury Assey Cuurcn. 


The following account of the Vault of the 
Duke and Duchess of Clarence, in the 
Abbey Church at Tewkesbury (allusions to 
which have been made in the public jour- 
nals), will gratify our Antiquarian readers. 

At the back of the high altar, beneath a 
large flat blue stone, bearing evident marks 
of once having been inlaid with brass or 
other similar metal, is a flight of eight stone 
steps, which leads to a fine arched vault, 
wherein the remains of Isabel Duchess of 
Clarence, eldest daughter of Richard Earl of 
Warwick, were deposited in 1477; and 
where, also, her illustrious husband, George 


Duke of Clarence, brother to King Edward 





the Fourth, most probably, after his myste- 
rious death in the Tower, found that Tepose 
which was denied to him in his lifetime. 


The Chronicles of the Abbey give the 
following minute account of the burial of 
the Duchess: ‘** She died in child-bed on 
the 22d of December, 1476, aged 25, at 
Warwick, and her body was brought to 
Tewkesbury on the 4th day of January fol- 
lowing: the lord John Strensham, abbot of 
Tewkesbury, with other abbots in their 
habits, and the whole convent, received her 
body in the middle of the choir, and the 
funeral service was performed by the lord 
abbot and the rest of the abbots, with the 
whole convent, in nine lessons ; afterwards 























the funeral office was performed by the suf- 
fragans of the bishops of Worcester and 
Landaffe, and by the dean and chaplains of 
the duke; and the vigils were observed by 
the duke’s own family ‘till the mext day, 
which was the vigil of the Epiphany. The 
suffragan of the bishop of Landaffe cele- 
brated the first mass of St. Mary, in St. 
Mary’s chapel ; the second mass of the Tri- 
nity was celebrated by the lord abbot, at the 
altar; the suffragan of the bishop of Wor- 
cester celebrated the third mass of eternal 
rest, at which Peter Weld, D.D. and of the 
order of the minors at Worcester, preached 
a sermon in the choir, before the prelates ; 
and mass being ended, the body was left 
under the herse, in the middle of the choir, 
for thirty-five days; and those solemn ob- 
sequies were daily performed, during that 
time, in the convent. Her body was buried 
in a vault, behind the high altar, before the 
door of the Virgin Mary’s chapel, and oppo- 
site the door of St. Edmund the Martyr’s 
chapel.” 

Notwithstanding the precise spot of the 
vault is thus accurately pointed out, no 
person who has written on the subject seems 
to have been at all aware of its existence at 
the present day. The Rev. Robert Knight, 
in his ‘ Disquisition on the Conventual 
Church of Tewkesbury,” enquires, ** among 
the many nobles and chieftains interred in 
this church, where are we to look for ¢ false, 
fleeting, perjured Clarence,’ and Isabel his 
Duchess, who are reported to have here 
found a period to their sufferings, whether 
arising from their misfortunes or their 
crimes, in the sabbath of the grave ?”” And 
after describing the pomp displayed at the 
funeral of the Duchess, he remarks, ** such 
were the feuds about the throne, during the 
eventful reigns of Edward the Fourth, Ri- 
chard the Third, and Henry the Seventh, 
that no one has even ventured to mark the 
spot with a stone where this obnoxious 
branch of royalty finally claimed kindred 
with the worm.” 

This vault was opened on the 2st of 
April, 1826, in the presence of the Rev. 
Charles White, Vicar; the Rev. Robert 
Hepworth, Curate; Messrs. Bennett and 
Packer, Churchwardens; and James Hol- 
land, Esq. F.S.A. Solicitor-General of Aus- 
tralia. It was in the most perfect state, 
and measured nine feet long, eight feet 
broad, and about six feet and a half high. 
The arched roof, which, as well as the walls, 
was of fine Painswick free-stone, must have 
been hewn from immense masses of solid 
material ; and the floor was paved with hard 
thin square bricks, a considerable number 
of which were decorated with various de- 
vices, similar to others which may be found 
in many parts of the church, but placed 
with little order, and apparently without any 
other design than mere ornament; but the 
incroachments which had been suffered in 
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the vault precluded the inspection of more 
than a small portion of the variegated pave- 
ment. In the north-west corner were Rend 
two sculls, and other bones, of » man and 
woman; but there was nothing by which 
these relics could be identified as belonging 
to the unfortunate Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence, though there is much greater 
probability in the idea, than in some theories 
of antiquaries which have gained universal 
belief. ‘That the Duchess was buried therein, 
not a shadow of doubt can remain; and the 
thirty-five days in which she lay in state in 
the choir, might have been occupied in 
completing the vault, unless it should be 
thought that some of her ancestors had 
previously been deposited there; for as she 
died at so early an age, and so unexpectedly, 
it is not probable that a receptacle for her 
remains had been prepared during her life- 
time. Whether the Duke was interred here 
or elsewhere, will never perhaps be satisfac- 
torily determined: Rapin and others affirm 
that he was; and it is fair to presume, that 
his persecutors cared little about his body 
when life was extinct, and therefore that no 
obstacle would have been thrown in the 
way, if its removal to Tewkesbury was de- 
sired by any faithful adherent. The circum- 
stance of the bones of a male and female 
being discovered, would add something to 
the probability of his being buried in the 
same grave with his Duchess; and the fact 
of its being unnoticed in the Abbey Regis- 
ter, might have arisen solely from an 
anxiety in the Abbot not to give offence to 
the ruling powers, by recording the inter- 
ment of one who had fallen a victim to their 
resentment. The vault was probably ran- 
sacked soon after the dissolution of the mo- 
nastery, and whatever could be found of 
value therein removed: the coffins, as was 
frequently the case, might have been stolen 
for the worth of the materials, and the bones 
thrown into a corner of the sepulchre, only 
because they could not be converted into 
money. ‘This receptacle for royal dust was 
destined again to be disturbed in 1709, 
1729, and 1753, to admit the bodies of Sa- 
muel Hawling, his wife, and his son: the 
two former lie inclosed by a brick-wall at 
the south end of the vault, and that of John 
Hawling is placed to the northward of his 
parents, and cased in another brick-wall. 
It is quite impossible to conceive by what 
authority the family of the Hawlings ob- 
tained permission to bury in this splendid 
tomb, occupying nearly two-thirds thereof, 
and squeezing the bones of its former pos- 
sessors into a nook. Samuel Hawling was 
bailiff of the borough in 1677, and John 
Hawling served the same office five times ; 
but could not these ‘ perriwig-pated alder- 
men” find some other spot, within this 
sacred temple, where their bones might rest 
in peace, without desiring to commingle 


them with those of individuals alike distin- 
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ished for their rank and their misfortunes ? 
Froles were necessarily perforated in the 
brick-walls, before the extent of the vault 
could be ascertained; and two of the thigh- 
bones in that portion of it occupied by the 
elder Hawling, were of the great length of 
nineteen inches and three-quarters. Dur- 
ing the few hours that it remained open, it 
was visited by many hundred persons; and 
when it was closed up, every thing was left 
in nearly the same position as it was found. 


Sr. Sternen’s Cuurcu, Exeter. 


A curious discovery has been made in the 
church of St. Stephen, now under repair, in 
Exeter. In digging at the East end, for the 
foundation of a new pillar, the labourers 
came upon some solid work, and on clearing 
away the rubbish, part of a crypt or subter- 
raneous chapel appeared to view. Two cir- 
cular columns of free-stone, and of the latest 
Saxon period, about five feet and a half in 
height, and distant about three feet and a 
half from each other, were found in excel- 
lent preservation. The capitals differed 
considerably : one was enriched with scroll 
work: the other, which was nearly four 
inches higher, was comparatively plainer ; 
but had a cornice ornamented with a species 
of dentiles or rather billets. At the time of 
the Conquest, as day proves, there 
was achurch of St. Stephen in that city. 
The present fabric was erected on its site, 
and probably was enlarged soon after the 
restoration of King Charles the Second. No 
documents exist, in the parish chest, to 
throw any light on the ancient fabric; but 
it is known that the Churchwardens, onthe 
11th Aug. 1657, were ordered to bring 
forthwith to the then Mayor of Exeter, a 
true inventory of all the bells, goods, uten- 
sils, and implements, belonging to the 
church, and to give up possession of the 
whole to the said Mayor. Shortly after, 
the church was sold to a Mr. Toby Allen, 
with a cellar, which probably may be the 
crypt now discovered. 








“[xeve. 


Basytonran CHARACTERS, 

The Babylonian characters, which have 
divided with the hieroglyphics the attention 
of the learned, had eluded all satisfactory 
explanation; for in that light the attempts 
of Dr. Grotefend did not appear, when Mr. 
Price announced in his Journal, that a 
MS. had fallen into his hands in Persia, 
containing the alphabetical characters to 
which the arrow-headed ones were equiva- 
lent. Some time has elapsed since this 
discovery, and as this learned orientalist has 
continued his researches, the second edition 
of his Journal contains much novel informa- 
tion: he has succeeded in deciphering se- 
veral of the Persepolitan inscriptions; and, 
when it is considered what rapid changes the 
European languages undergo in the course 
of a few centuries, it will occasion some 
surprise to find that the proper names he 
has met with correspond very nearly to such 
as exist in Persia at the present day ; thus, 
for example, Kacha has been modified into 
Khojeh, Keibed into Kobad, &c. Respect- 
ing the clay cylinder, so much the object 
of antiquarian research, it is observed, that 
‘< impressing them seems to have been the 
ancient mode of printing public documents 
that required a great number of. copies,” 
and the following is a characteristic extract 
from the first translation of one which has 
appeared in any aes language. ‘‘ Hap- 
py the man who can show his heart (literally 
gtape-stone) in this inn, uncorroded with 
evil: for sins committed here, must be 
accounted for at the grand inn (of heaven). 
Truth and sincerity are our support; and 
should we, as occupiers of a state-chamber 
that revolves in death, not be accused of 
corruption for the slightest irprudence ? 
O God, in the time of dissolution protect us 
from thy wrath. As the supplication of the 
tyrant avails not in death, will he not be 
answerable for his crimes?” It is to be 
hoped, that the prosecution of researches 30 
interesting to the literary world, may not be 
left to the unassisted exertions of a private 
individual. 





SELECT 


PHILANTHROPY. 
An Ode, on the present distressed State of the 
Manufacturers. 
N° longer let the wretched lie 
In Famine’s grasp to droop and die, 
In this our Christian land ! 
Bid the Hydra Want depart : 
Come, Charity! melt ev'ry heart 
To lend a helping hand. 
Our Monarcn’s* heart with pity glows, 
To alleviate his subjects’ woes ; 
All his compassion share ! 





* It will be remembered that His Ma- 
jesty contributed five thousand two hundred 
pounds for the relief of the different Manu- 


facturers. 





POETRY. 


To ev'ry ’plaint he sends relief, 
And strives to sooth his people’s grief, 
And save them from despair ! 


Gop save, and long preserve our King! 
Who to the wretched joy will bring 
With Christian heart and hand. 
Hence Britons ever must revere 
Great George, who dries up sorrow’s tear ; 
Oh laud him all the land! 
Come aid! and grief shall quickly fly : 
Content and sweet serenity 
Shall banish sorrow hence ! 
Hope shall make strong the hand of toil, 
And Gratitude shall shed her smile 
O’er our munificence ! 
Cambridge, May 1826, T. N. 
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PART 1.]} 
THE WISH. 


Written on seeing a beautiful Babe of about a 
month old ; and presented to Mrs. Leicu- 
TON, of Shrewsbury. 


SWEET, lovely Infant, in whose smiling 
face 

Thy Parents’ miniature we plainly trace, 

When Reason shall expand, O may we find 

The perfect picture of each Parent’s mind! 

May Sense, Good-nature, Modesty, and 
Truth, 

With filial Duty join’d, embellish Youth ! 

May spotless Rectitude, Experience sage, 

And Piety adorn maturer Age! 

May Fortune never on thy efforts frown ; 

But Friendship, Peace, and Love, thy la- 
bours crown. 

And when the flower of life shall droop 
and fade, 

May it awhile in kindred earth be laid ; 

Then be transplanted to a brighter sphere— 

Again to bloom-—~and bloom for ever there! 

Joserpn Weston, 
Solihul, June 26, 1805. 


—_@— 
STANZAS ON EXISTENCE. 


y*: I will string the harp to grief, 
With Sorrow’s voice will wake the 
strain ; 
The notes of woe may bring relief 
When other notes would sound in vain, 


And why this endless waste of life, 
This ceaseless tide of rolling years ? 
These warring thoughts, this anxious strife, 
Unmeaning joys, and causeless fears ? 


Did we, when Life’s sweet op’ning morn 
Its fairy charms diffus’d around, 

Then feel the touch of Mis’ry’s thorn, 
That gives a cureless, hopeless wound ? 


How chang’d our infant thoughts would 
seem, 
Our promis’d hours how cold and drear; 
How would fair Fancy’s fairest gleam 
The darkness of the grave appear! 


Yet all have felt, and all must feel, 
The blight of Life’s progressive way ; 
Sad, trembling Hope shall scarce reveal 
The promise of a brighter day. 


Thus shines the sun—in beauty’s bloom 
The groves, the meadows smile around— 
Now fade his rays : a sadd’ning gloom, 
A darker night does all surround ! 


I too must join the mournful band, 
That scan with Memory’s tearful eye 
The scathed page! No soothings bland, 
No feigned joys can Hope supply. 


But Ruin, o’er the waste of years, 


With restrospective look appals ; 
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Her brand th’ affrighted bosom sears, 
Thy cherish’d idol, Fancy, falls ! 


Yes, I will string the harp to grief, 

With Sorrow’s voice will wake the strain, 
The notes of woe shall bring relief, 

When other notes would sound in vain. 


Did Passion’s child, the wild Rousseau, 
Or Byron, in his hour of grief, 
Ne’er find in words a balm for woe, 
No solac’d anguish, or relief? 


Enquirer, cease ; unfading pleasures 
Abound not in a world like this ; 
Too frail, alas! all earthly treasures, 
But sure is Heaven’s undying bliss ! 
C, Warp. 


-- a 


SONNET. 
MARL, tho’ the Summer hours are fled, 


Yet as in Spring our love remains the 
same, 
For it was nurs’d by honest Friendship’s 
flame, 
Who —_ our hearts his glowing radiance 
shed. 
Can I forget those heavenly words, ‘I will.” 
What rapture to my aching breast they 
brought ; 
What joy was mine! and, oh! transport- 
ing thought, 
Methinks upon mine ear I have them still ! 
Can I those dear consenting eyes forget, 
That with Affection’s softest tears were wet ? 
Let no vain fears thy tender mind engage, 
That fleeting Time my memory may in- 
vade, 
For in the storehouse of the heart are laid 
Love’s fondest hopes—which still increase 
by age. Eronensis. 


—=@— 
BACCHANALIAN SONG, 
PHILOSOPHY sure is a folly, 


That teaches us water to drink; 
A hogshead would not make us jolly, 
Whatever old Thales may think, 


The books which the learned have writ, 
Go off by degrees in a fiz, 

But wine is the standard of wit, 
And shews us mankind as it is. 


Far hence water-drinkers depart, 
*Tis a cloak to dissemble your vice, 
For wine is the key of the heart, 
Unlocking our faults in a trice. 


‘Then Bacchus with thee let me live, 
I’ll spurn from this moment all books ; 
My vows unto thee I will give, 
Seeking pleasure alone in thy looks. 
TONENS?S. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—e— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


According to the French papers, active 
negociations are carrying on between the 
Paris, London, and Madrid Cabinets, re- 
specting the recognition of the independence 
of the once Spanish part of St. Domingo. 
Both England and France, we are told, are 
anxious that this recognition should take 
place, but each wishes to turn it to her own 
advantage. France proposes it on condi- 
tions which may serve to repay her in part 
for the expences which she incurred in the 
war against the Cortes; whilst England 
contends that her debt is much older and 
more sacred than that voluntarily con- 
tracted by the French Government, and 
that she is entitled to receive the first pay- 
ment from Spain, in whatever shape it may 
be made. Ferdinand and his Ministers, 
however, have as yet come to no decision. 
Meanwhile, the disturbances which had 
broken out in various. parts of Spain remain 
unsuppressed, notwithstanding the assem- 
bling and marching of troops. Two regi- 
ments of the Guard had just been sent to 
Valladolid, where the focus of public dissa- 
tisfaction seemed to be situated. 


PORTUGAL, 

Several official Decrees have been issued 
at Rio Janeiro by the Emperor of Brazil, 
for the government of the Kingdom of Por- 
tugal. The first creates a House of Peers. 
A list of the new Peers is given; they 
amount already to 75. A second Decree 
orders the immediate election of the Depu- 
ties, “* according to the 5th chapter of the 
Constitutional Charter” bestowed by the 
Emperor on Portugal. This Charter is the 
only document of importance which is still 
withholden from the public ; but its nature 
is revealed by the preceding Decrees. There 
will be two Chambers as in France and Bra- 
zil, and the order of the clergy, instead of 
standing apart as it did in the ancient Lusi- 
tanian Constitution, will be fused, as in our 
country, with the upper branch of the Le- 
gislature. This intelligence is said to have 
filled Lisbon and the nation in general with 


joy. 
RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Nicholas has made an im- 
wae alteration in the criminal law of 
‘inland, having abolished the punishment 
of death in all cases except that of treason, 
It is, however, thought advisable, that per- 
sons sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
and labour in lieu of death, should not be 
detained in the interior of Finland, but that, 


on the capital punishment being commuted, 
they should be sent to the distant govern- 
ments of Siberia to labour in the mines. 


GREECE, &e. 


A letter from Alexandria, dated April 11, 
states, that the whole coast is infested with 
Greek pirates. ‘* Every day (says the 
writer) we hear of the most shameful acts of 
pillage, and they are so bold as to come 
near enough to the city to be seen with the 
naked eye. We hear that 47 European 
ships have been carried by the Greeks into 
Napoli: The insolence of the little pri- 
vateers goes so far, that they attempt to 
search merchantmen sailing under convoy. 
But we also hear that other nations take 
part in the robberies, under cover of the 
Greek flag.” 

The Ionian Government has adopted the 
most energetic measures to suppress these 
daring piracies in the Archipelago, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Harry Neale lately transmitted 
to J. W. Croker, Esq. a letter from Captain 
Hamilton, of H. M.S. Cambrian, inclosing 
a report from Capt. G, H. Johnstone, of the 
Alacrity, of the destruction of four piratical 
vessels, on the 9th and 10th of April last, 
under the Greek islands of Ipsara and An- 
dros. The boats of the Alacrity went in 
chase of the pirates, under the orders of 
Lieut. Triscott ; after pulling more than 13 
miles, forced them to ground their vessels, 
and to fly on shore, where they took up a 
position in front of some ruined houses. 
The Lieutenant, with his officers and men, 
then leaped on shore, and the pirates fled to 
the hills. Two seamen and one marine 
were wounded ; an explosion unfortunately 
took place, by which Lieutenant Wheatley 
was severely hurt. 

Lord Cochrane has undertaken an expe- 
dition to support the Greeks, which we be~ 
lieve is to be assisted by voluntary contri- 
butions throughout Europe. The steam- 
boat under: his command will carry long 68 
pounders, cast for the purpose, and some of 
the bravest men will sail under his orders. 
A large quantity of stores, arms, and am- 
munition is at Napoli di Romania, waiting 
his arrival. In consequence of the Orders 
in Council of the British Government, they 
were, in the first instance, shipped for New 
York, and then trans-shipped for Napoli. 
His Lordship has lately addressed a letter to 
the Pacha of Egypt, oan against 
his cruelties and oppression, which, if ge 
nuine, is a curious document. ‘It is shame- 

ful (says he) to permit your present proceed- 
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ings, and dastardly to leave the unfeeling 
apostate sons of neutral and Christian na- 
tions unopposed, aiding to perpetuate bar- 
barism for horrid gain, drawn from the price 
of Christians torn from their homes, and 
sold as slaves in foreign lands. Against 
these atrocious men, my companions and 
myself cast the gauntlet down, and will con- 
tend, in the hope, that you and they may 
perceive your true interests, and your great 
error, and pursue a different course before it 
shall be too late. Quit the classic sacred 
soil of Greece. Let the flayings and burn- 
ings, and impalings of this people cease ; 
and, oh! shocking to humanity! the rip- 
ping up of pregnant females, and the hewing 
in pieces of their infant babes, and other 
acts yet worse than these, too horrid to re- 
late! Release the Christian slaves—pursue 
an honourable and enlightened path, and we 
become friends to aid you in your pursuits. 
But should the present course be continued, 
let the bands of cruel assassins in your em- 
ploy count on our opposition; count, too, 
on our neutralizing the effect of every vessel 
procured or brought from Christian States.” 


EAST INDIES. 


Burmese, Munipoor, Jan.25. ‘* We are 
happy to be able to state, that the Burmese 
have been compelled to abandon the coun- 
try, and retreat across the Ningti, by a 
series of gallant and judicious operations 
conducted by Rajah Gumbhir Sing, with 
the assistance of Capt. Grant and Lieut. 
Pemberton. The detachments sent to 
Kubboo Pergunah, as noticed in our letter 
of the 26th of December, found the north- 
ern portion evacuated, and the Burmese 
force under the Sunjoo Raja, and the Rajah 
of Tummoo, to the number of 700 men, 
strongly stockaded at the latter place. 
Being too weak to attack the post, the 
Commander of the detachment sent for 
reinforcements, and Gumbhir Sing and 
Captain Grant immediately marched to his 
assistance with the rest of the levy, across 
the Meering hill into the Burman territory, 
in which route they passed several stockades 
that had been commenced in the defile, but 
abandoned on their expected advance: they 
joined the detachment on the 18th. On 
reconnoitring the stockade, it was found to 
he of considerable strength and extent ; the 
party were unprovided with artillery, and an 
attempt to carry it by escalade must have 
been attended with serious loss. It was as- 
certained, however, that the water of the 
stockade was provided from a nullah about 
80 paces distant, and advantage was promptly 
taken of this circumstance to cut off the 
Burmese from their supplies. On the 19th 
the Munnipoor troops effected their ad- 
vance, through a thick jungle, and were not 
discovered till they had obtained the com- 
mand of the. spots where access to the 
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stream from the stockade was practicable ; 
the enemy perceiving them opened a heavy 
fire, but the men, being sheltered by the 
thickets, suffered little. The Burmese 
made several spirited sorties, but they were 
received with great spirit; and in a despe- 
rate and final attempt, in the night of the 
21st, being repulsed with severe loss, they 
commenced their retreat. The stockades 
were cleared by the night of the 22d, aud 
taken possession of by the Rajah. Lieut. Pem- 
berton joined the force on the 20th, and 
immediately after the success a detachment 
of 300 men was sent forward, who succeed- 
ed in capturing a stockade on the right bank 
of the Ningti river. Upwards of 200 peo- 
ple were liberated. A reinforcement of 500 
had been ordered to join this advance; and 
the rest of the levy was to follow to the 
banks of the Ningti, where it was expected 
that favourable opportunities would offer ot 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country. 
The road from the river to Umerapoora is 
said to present no difficulties to the advance 
of an army.” 


Java.—The Dutch Government has 
adopted the most vigorous and decisive mea 
sures to secure the valuable island of Java, 
which would otherwise have passed from 
European authority. The Commissioner- 
General, with the extensive powers, to give 
laws, and take any steps he might think 
proper, with regard to the Dutch Islands, 
had arrived at Batavia. Reform is the 
order of the day. All the Officers of the 
Government, who were directly or indirectly 
engaged in plunging Java in the late misgo- 
vernment, are discharged. Any person 
guilty of excesses, whether he be a civil or 
military authority, is immediately dismissed 
by the sweeping authority of this Commis- 
sioner-General. Some of the insurgents 
still continued in arms on the east coast, 
but there had been no fighting. 


Bomsay, Jan. 21. A private letter men- 
tions that a cloud of*locusts, which had 
been hovering for nearly two months over 
different parts of the province of Guzeratt, 
passed over that city on the 23d ult. The 
writer gives a most appalling account of the 
probable numbers of this host of destroyers ; 
for, after averaging their apparent rate of 
flight, the period they occupied in passing, 
and the estimated breadth, as gathered 
from different observers at opposite situa- 
tions, he calculates that the cloud must 
have covered ten square miles, which allow- 
ing only one locust for a square inch, 
would give more than 40,000 millions !—a 
number which, however startling it may 
seem when written down, the writer con- 
ceives to be very much below, rather than 
above, the truth ; and he grounds that opi- 
nion on the almost perfect and unbroken 
shadow the insects cast on the ground, and 
the lurid darkness they occasioned, and 
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from observing them’ as they passed a very 
tall flag-staff, where, so far as the bewil- 
dered eye was capable of judging, they ap- 
peared to be equally thick 50 feet above the 
ground, as they were at 12 or 20. The 
insects are said to have done little or no 
injury at Baroda, but to have passed onward 
with a steady flight, their course being from 
the south-east, and towards the north-east 
diverging from the right line of their route 
on reaching the city, the smoke and uproar 
of which may probably explain the change. 
Before their approach, and after their de- 
parture, their appearance was precisely that 
of immense and heavy clouds of dense smoke 
all along the horizon, 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


‘* The Island (says a private letter) from 
one end to the other, consists of hil!s and 
vallies, for the most part thinly wooded, with 
large plains here and there perfectly clear. 
The soil, even on the very top of the high- 
est hills, is of a very good quality, and capa- 
ble of producing any kind of grain as well as 
some of the low lands. The climate of Van 
Diemen’s Land is much finer than I expect- 
ed; I do not recollect to have seen a single 
day that would in the least prevent out- 
door work. June, July, and August are 
the three winter months. The spring is 
beautiful beyond imagination; the trees 
are all evergreens, and hy the beginning of 
spring begin to put forth their blossoms. 
There is not a single indigenous fruit-tree in 
the colony, but the fruit-trees imported 
thrive uncommonly well, and bear large 
crops. The quadrupeds are the kangaroo, 
which is excellent food. Amongst the birds 
are the large mountain-duck; the beautiful 
musk-duck, so very valuable for its skin; 
and hens much like the common hens at 
home. The only reptiles are the black and 
yellow snake, the bite of which is instant 
death, unless the piece is cut out the mo- 
ment it happens. Many farmers cultivate 
tobacco with great success. The Merino 
sheep have come to great perfection, and 
many of the stockholders of this island have 
flocks now equally fine with those of New 
South Wales. I consider Van Diemen’s 
Land to be one of the best places in the 
world for a man of family—I mean a farmer 
with a numerous family of sons and daugh- 
ters, who could bring two or three thousand 
pounds with him. I never would advise 
any person to come to this country with less 
than 500/. unless he be a working man; if 
so, he can do very well, should he not bring 
a farthing with him. Iron and silver ore are 
found in many places in this country, the 
former in great abundance. Freestone and 
marble” are also everywhere to be found, and 
coals in abundance; but as yet wood is 
burned for fire: the wood is much better 
adapted for fire than many of the wood at 
home, as it is dryy and makes a clear fire.” 
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AFRICA. 


Intelligence has been received of the safe 
arrival of that undaunted and indefatigable 
traveller, Captain Clapperton (see p. 457,) 
at Loccatoo, the residence of his old friend, 
the Sultan Bello. This information is 
from Mr. James, who is residentat Whydah, 
and a sort ‘of agent to the mission, who 
dates the 20th of April. This is a grand 
point gained. Mr. Dickson, who pursued a 
different route through the kingdom of Da- 
homy, was at a place called Cha, from 
whence he expected to reach Youri in a few 
days. 

The following details will be found inter- 
esting. They are extracted from the private 
letter of a Medical Officer in his Majesty’s 
Forces stationed at Gibraltar, who had, on a 
recent ion, been appvuinted on a mission 
to the coast of Africa, to examine and re- 
port the nature of the disease raging in the 
Barbary and other States :— 

¢ Gibraltar, May 2, 1826. I am just 
returued from a most dangerous, disagree- 
able, and harassing mission to Africa, to 
accomplish which I have been absent about 
amonth. The public papers, whilst I was 
in England, spoke, as you may recollect, of 
the miserable state of the people on the 
Barbary Coast from the fever, and that they 
were dying in the streets. The great inter- 
course between Gibraltar and the Barbary 
States made it necessary that the nature of 
the disease should be known, in order to 
guard against its importation into this garri- 
son, Accordingly I was the person fixed 
upon for the mission. The instructions I 
received on the Ist of April, and arr’..d at 
Tangier on the 4th April. The day being 
far advanced, I landed immediately, but was 
not allowed to enter the town until an order 
should arrive from the Bashaw for my ad- 
mission. The evening closing in, the gates 
of the garrison were shut, and no order 
respecting me came down. Finding my- 
self left alone in this unpleasant state of 
suspense, and amongst savages, I approached 
the gates, when two of the Moorish guard 
drew their swords upon me, ordering me 
back instantly to the vessel, wet and com- 
fortless as I was by the surf, that breaks 
heavily on the shore, washing over the boat 
in attempting to land. Having got a-shore 
the next morning, I waited, with an inter- 
preter, upon the Bashaw, and opened to him 
the subject of my mission. He received me 
with great politeness and style, being seated 
on a velvet cushion, ornamented and em- 
broidered with gold, sitting after their man- 
ner upon his heels, with his legs bent under 
him, smoking, with two black boys, one 
on one side supporting his pipe, the other 
with a small silk bag, containing any little 
thing for present use. We had a long con- 
versation, he speaking Arabic. After this 
I set about examining the nature of the dis- 
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ease which was prevalent in the place. To 
give you some idea of the calamities under 
which they are suffering, it will be enough 
to tell you, that within the last five months 
there have died in the Emperor of Mo- 
roceo’s dominions no less than 200,000 
souls from famine and disease. In Fez alone, 
there have been thirty-eight thousand 
deaths, Their crops having failed for these 
last three years from drought, all the rivers 
and springs being dried up; cattle died of 
course from want of herbage, and the mi- 
serable Arabs flocked down in thousands to 
the ports on the Barbary coast, in the hope 
of obtaining sustenance, bringing with them 
disease and starvation. It has been my lot 
to see almost every horrible sight in nature, 
but all I have seen, put together, is nothing 
to what I have witnessed within this last 
month. Famine is, of all other calamities 
that can afflict a people, the most deplorable 
and shocking. The Anatomie Vivante 
would be, amongst these unfortunate 
wretches, passed by as no curiosity, for I 
saw thousands every day. Such is their ex- 
treme misery, that I constantly witnessed 
men, women, and children, dying in the 
streets ; and in the open fields the skeletons 
of men are to be seen. You see persons 
emaciated, tottering, and worn out, at 
length lying down and expiring. They are 
seen devouring dead animals, as horses, 
dogs, cats, &c. and even to pick corn from 
the excrement of animals. (Children are 
seen in the stooping position gathering up 
single grains of corn: others turning over 
a dunghill in search of the stalks of vege- 
tables and bones, which last they break be- 
tween two stones for the sake of the marrow 
contained therein, Added to this, the 
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towns on the coast are affected with danger- 
ous fevers, of which I was sent to investi- 
gate the nature—a most dangerous and fa- 
tiguing undertaking. But I am happy to 
say I have returned without any serious in- 
jury.” 

BRAZILS, 


The projet of the Constitution of the 
Empire of Brazil has been published. The 
a is declared to be monarchical, 

ereditary, constitutional, representative. 
The dynasty regnant is that of Don Pedro 
I., actual Emperor and Defender of Brazil. 
The Catholic, Apostolic, Roman religion is 
to continue the religion of the State. All 
other religions are permitted in houses set 
apurt for the purpose, but not bearing the 
exterior form of churches. The Assembié 
Generale, or Parliament, is to be composed, 
like our own, of two houses—a Chamber of 
Deputies or Commons, and a Senate or 
Chamber of Peers. Each Parliament is to 
continue for four years, and each session for 
four months ; the to cx e an- 
nually, on the 2d of May. The Deputies 
are to be elective and temporary, and to be 
elected by the Provinces. The Members of 
the Senate are also elective, but their elec- 
tion is for life. They must be above forty 
years of age, and possess an annual income 
of 800 milreas. The number of Senators is 
to he one-half of the number of Deputies, 
and both Deputies and Senators are to re- 
ceive an annual salary—that of the Senators 
being one-half larger than that of the De- 
puties. Laws may be proposed in either 
Chamber, and the Ministers of the Crown 
have the initiative, 





— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

Contestep Evections.—The contested 
Elections have presented the most disgrace- 
fui and outrageous scenes. Riot, blocd- 
shed, and murder have been the order of 
the day. Priestcraft in numerous instances 
has unfortunately prevailed over common 
sense, and, regardless of the means, has 
effected its object, even at the cost of 
human life and the destruction of private 
property. Indeed nothing could exceed the 
wild enthusiasm, or rather Papal fury that 
has raged in Ireland. Waterford, Dublin 
(county), Westmeath, Armagh, Limerick, 
Galway, Kerry, Louth, &c. have been se- 
verely contested. At each of these the 
priests have taken the whole business of no- 
mination and election into their own hands, 
with a facility which no man can imagine 
who has not seen the abject prostration of 
the mind-and will, with which the unhappy 





peasantry worship these reverend despots. 
It is, therefore, in the very wantonness of 
barbarity and impiety that these holy dema- 
gogues have driven on their wretched dupes 
to bloodshed and violence, quite unnecessary 
to ensure the success of their candidates ; 
and that they have driven them by the most 
revolting blasphemies. In all the contests, 
that for the County of Dublin alone except- 
ed, blood has been shed; in some cases to 
the extent of seven or eight deaths; and 
Dublin has been saved from destruction 
solely by the presence of a strong military 
force. In Dame-street (the Charing-cross 
of Dublin) there was reared, within a few 
yards of the seat of Government, a Lance 
cruciFix, to which every passenger was 
compelled to bow, on pain of a summary 
execution by the mob. In the county of 
Waterford, Mr. Stuart, the nominee of the 
priests, has been returned by the mere effect 
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of intimidation, to which the almost uni- 
versal defection of the Roman Catholic te- 
nantry of Lord G. Beresford scarcely con- 
tributed any help. Mr. Stuart’s mobs were 
regimented, distinguished by colours (in di- 
rect contravention of the Irish election 
laws), and in some cases armed. Lord 
George Beresford’s voters were therefore 
excluded from the Poll by an organized 
force. A placard was issued by the priests— 
“< Vote for the Lord Jesus, and not for the 
Lord Beresford.” 

In the county of Galway, for which Daly, 
Lambert, and Martin were candidates, 
some of the most abominable outrages have 
occurred. A number of the freelolders of 
Mr. D<Arcy, of Clifden Castle (a friend of 
Mr. Lambert’s), after having been twice 
beaten back, when coming through Cunne- 
mara, arrived at Galway, by sea. About 
250 of these persons were in a house in the 
square, where they were lodged to prevent 
their coming in collision with the town mob, 
who sided with Mr. Martin. Several at- 
tempts were made to break open the doors, 
and this failing, the house (which was a 
thatched one) was set on fire. The per- 
sons within, as soon as they perceived the 
fire, of course rushed out, and were attacked 
by the party outside, who were led by per- 
sons known to be in Mr. Martin’s employ- 
ment, and who had banners inscribed with 
*¢ Martin‘and O'Hara for ever, and no trea- 
chery.” In the conflict several persons were 
desperately wounded, of whom two died. 
There have been riots and disorders in other 
quarters ; but the fury of demons (says a 
correspondent) and the blood-thirstiness of 
cannibals, is what we witness here. Even 
when fires are lighted for human sacrifices, 
the mob are stimulated by harangues to 
new acts of diabolism. Surely the Govern- 
ment must be kept in ignorance of these 
horrible doings, abetted and fomented as 
they are by persons acting under their own 
authority. Such a scene never was known 
among frantic Indians as we had here. 

In /Vestmeath, a person was excommuni- 
cated publicly for carrying a message to 
bring up Mr.Smith (the Protestant candi- 
date’s) voters ; and as the judgments of the 
Priests are always promptly executed, he 
was waylaid and murdered the same night. 

In Armagh, and in Cavan, outrages have 
been committed. The county of Mayo also 
presented the most remarkable scenes of 
disorder ard violence ; nearly all the electors 
were Roman Catholics, and all the candi- 
dates, of course, vehement liberalists ; ne- 
vertheless, the Priests of Mayo thought 
proper to interfere, and having turned out 
one of their former members, they orga- 
nised a mob to murder the other, who, with 
some of his friends, was set upon by night, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. One 
person, at least, was killed in this affray.— 
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In Kerry the election has been stained with 
ano less frightful massacre. 

A private letter from Dundalk, dated 
June 26, thus describes the county of Louth 
election, where Messrs. Dawson, Foster, 
and Fortescue, were candidates, ‘* It would 
not be an easy task to give you a descrip- 
tion of the state of this town and county, 
in consequence of the General Election. 
The Priests are urging all the tenantry to 
vote against their landlords, and have so far 
prevailed over them, by threats of excom- 
munication and eterna! misery, that very 
few have gone with their landlords. Per- 
sons have been stationed at the different 
outlets of the town to meet the freeholders 
as they come in. Such as are in Mr. Fos- 
ter’s or Mr. Fortescue’s interest are most 
cruelly beaten; so much so that Mr. Fos- 
ter’s tenants have been escorted in and out 
by the military. This morning an attack 
was made by the mob, whom the Priests 
have so excited, that their fury knows no 
bounds, on the house of M‘Gusty, the 
Postmaster ; his windows were all broken, 
and his house would have been destroyed 
for opening his gates to shelter Mr. Fos- 
ter’s voters, who, though guarded in by the 
military, were attacked by the mob before 
they could get to the Sessions house; the 
troops, however, were brought back in time 
to prevent the gates being forced. There 
are just come in 200 voters, tenants of the 
Count de Salis, escorted from Dunleer by 
the military, and for safety they have been 
lodged in the gaol. Mr, M‘Neal’s tenants 
were all accompanied back to their resi- 
dences, after having voted for Mr. Fortes- 
cue, by the military. This county is com- 
pletely in the hands of the Priests; there 
are upwards of fifty of them in the town, 
and they have broken all ties between land- 
lord and tenant. Ali Lord Roden’s tenants 
have voted against him, together with those 
of many other landed proprietors. The 
Priests endeavour to impress on the minds 
of the poor ignorant people, that all who 
vote for Fortescue or Foster are perjured.” 


—— Gr 
LONDON AND VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 
Tue Weatuer. 

During the latter part of the month of 
June, the weather was more intolerably 
hot than we have experienced for many 
years. The thermometer ranged from 80 
to 90 degrees in the shade. The want 
of rain too unfortunately caused a uni- 
versal drought, which may be greatly preju- 
dicial to all kinds of produce. In the mean 
time the metropolis and different parts of 
the country have been visited by tremendous 
thunder-storms, which in their effects some- 
what resembled those of the southern cli- 
mates, — spreading ruin and desolation 
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around. On Wednesday, the 28th, a tem- 

st raged over part of the metropolis, for 
about half an hour—and in that short space 
of time considerable damage was effected. 
The hail-stones which accompanied it were 
of an enormous size. The following ac- 
count of the injury sustained in one particu- 
Jar neighbourhood will impart some idea of 
its destructive ravages :—At the eorner of 
Hull-place, Circus-road, St. John’s Wood, 
two hundred panes of glass were broken; at 
Anderson’s green-houses, in the same neigh- 
bourhood, nearly thirty thousand small 
squares of glass are said to have been 
broken; the green-house of Mr. Faithful, 
Elm Tree-road, was entirely destroyed; Mr. 
Bill, late of Oxford-street, had two thousand 
panes of glass destroyed in his green-house 
in Grove-end-road; Mr. Bowden, of Elm 
Lodge, had two elm trees in front of his 
house completely stripped, and about ten 
pounds worth of fruit in his garden destroy- 
ed; Mr. Atkinson, of Grove-end-road, had 
ten thousand squares of glass broken; Mr. 
Jenkins, of the Portman Nursery, New- 
road, has suffered about six hundred pounds 
damage ; Mrs. Hogg, of Wellington-road, 
had between three and four thousand panes 
of glass broken, At Camden and Kentish 
towns considerable damage was also done ; 
at the latter the George the Fourth public- 
house had every pane of glass in front broken, 

In some parts of the country the storms 
were attended with fatal consequences. ‘* At 
Oldham (says the Manchester Courier), the 
thunder storm of the 27th was tremendous. 
The electric fluid entered the Friendship 
Tavern, descended through the floors, and 
struck two feinales, who were very seriously 
injured; one of them, we understand, has 
lost the use of one side of her body. The 
whole of the windows in the house were 
broken, the bell wires were melted, and the 
mantle-piece in the parlour split by the 
lightaing. At Mr. Seville’s foundry, Lower 
Moor, a man who was grinding spindles ata 
large stone, was struck dead on the spot, 
the stone being shivered to atoms. At 
Heyside, a factory was set on fire by the 
lightning, but was soon extinguished. At 
Cumpstall, too, the storm was severely felt, 
and several windows were broken by the 
hail-stones which fell in great abundance.” — 
The city and neighbourhood of Exeter was 
the scene of a tremendous tempest. At the 
village of Alphington, a thunder-bolt struck 
the tower of the church, while four men 
and a boy, who had just been ringing in 
honour of the election, were standing within 
the portal of the church, beneath the tower. 
They were all prostrated to the earth; the 
boy, uamed John Coles, having an iron 
hammer in his hand, was killed on the spot; 
one of the men was hurled many yards into 
the church. It is remarkable that the shoes 


of three, and the coat of one man was 
severed in entire shreds. 
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tower was much distorted by the power of 
the electric fluid, which, in its progress to 
the ground, tore up the stairs of the tower, 
and removed several stones of great weight. 
Tt then burst into the body of the church, 
and after having dashed the communion- 
table to pieces, rebounded from the east 
wall, aud terribly battered the whole of the 
edifice. The upper part of the tower, and 
all the eastern side of the church must be 
rebuilt. 


M. Corneittor’s Battoon. 


M. Corneillot has communicated the fol- 
lowing particulars of his ascent, which was 
noticed in p. 550: . 

‘* Ina short time after quitting the earth, 
about 15 minutes, the balloon reached the 
clouds; the barometer then marked 2 and § 
inches, an elevation of 1000 feet, or a quar- 
ter of a mile. At that point, the animals 
exposed to galvanic action showed greater 
symptoms of sensibility to its effect, than 
when we reached the height indicated by 
20 inches of the barometer, 10,500 feet, or 
two miles. ‘This latter elevation was attain- 
ed in six additional minutes. Nothing 
could be more majestic than the unrolling 
at our feet of that mountainous mass of 
clouds which seemed to sustain us. The 
harmoniously balanced oscillations by which 
their course appeared to be regulated, their 
wavy forms and velvet surface, which the 
brightness of the sun turned into a silver 
gray almost. metallic, the purity of the air, 
every thing doubled the powers of life, and 
excited a degree of ravishment superior to 
all earthly sensations. At the height of 
two miles, the birds which we had with us 
displayed no alteration in the system of their 
animal economy, except that their eyes ap- 
peared more prominent, and the motion of 
the heart more rapid; and es Messrs, Ro- 
bertson and Sacaloff ingeniously but truly 
expressed it, ‘* the wings of birds cannot 
land in those regions.” Even at the eleva- 
tion of the clouds, pigeons themselves are 
without wings, or at least cannot use them, 
notwithstanding all the efforts which they 
make for that purpose.” 

Mr. Thomas Jolliffe, of Ammerdown 
Park, co. Somerset, who accompanied Mr. 
Corneillot, has given the following account: 
*¢ Our progress, during the first quarter of 
a mile, was so gently gradual as to be nearly 
imperceptible ; but, on discharging a small 
portion only of the ballast, the balloon as- 
cended with a rapidity, which in a very few 
minutes buried us in the vapours of a dense 
mass of clouds. The temperature of the air 
was here cold, and raw, such as I have felt it 
on a mountain’s top when enveloped with 
the fogs of autumn. We loitered for some 
time in these gloomy regions, the machine 
alternately rising and falling, as we succes- 
sively applied to the valve or the ballast. 
At length we appeared to soar, with an un- 
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controulable velocity, and burst, almost sud- 
denly, from out of our dark barrier into the 

ure realms of light and radiance. Every 
idea which the imagination may prefigure to 
itself of the splend folded by such a 
spectacle, must be infinitely short of the 
reality; all verbal description is inadequate 
—language sinks before contemplation so 
exalted! The stratum of clouds, se which 
we had emerged, seemed depressed to a vast 
distance below our feet, involved in radiant 
folds, which completely shut out all view of 
the earth—thus concealing the full extent 
of the chasm which yawned beneath us. It 
is to this circumstance, probably, that we 
are, in some degree, indebted for being able 
to survey the glorious spectacle unfolded 
around us, with an unshrinking eye. For it 
is in these elevated regions, as Mr. Garnerin 
has very justly asserted, that the existence 
of the aéronaut is really committed. He 
must there preserve his coolness and exert 
his courage, not ouly to brave the aspect of 
the immense abyss, but to surmount the in- 
disposition which he will there encounter. 
His ears tingle, the circulation of his blood 
becomes more rapid, and his arteries are 
swelled. The distension of the balloon, and 
the noise made by the air in escaping, seem 
to announce to him the destruction of his 
being, and of the machine which has brought 
him to the place of peril. He knows too, 
or should know, that he is in the region 
where the most subtle meteors are kindled, 
and that the contact of one electric spark 
may set fire to his frail vehicle, and annihi- 





late it like a stroke of thunder. It was not 
till after many repeated applications to the 
valve, that we were able to commence de- 
scending. In less than seven minutes we 
recrossed the clouds, and once more came in 
sight of the earth, which soon became suffi- 
ciently distinct, but dwindled to the pe 
tions of a miniature landscape. Shortly 
afterwards we met a more lively current, 
which wafted us forward in a south easterly 
direction; and finally conducted us within 
view of the splendid residence of Mr. Man- 
ning, at Comb Bank, in Kent. I cannot 
speak in terms sufficiently emphatic, to ex- 
= my seuse of the attentive and elegant 

ospitality extended to me and my friend by 
Mr. Manning, jun. and by all those branches 
of his family who happened to be on the 
} Without attempting to enlarge on 
the practical utility, to which I am still 
sanguine enough to think that the science 
of aérostation may eventually be conducted, 
I will merely allude to it at present, as a 
source of recreation; and I think that | 
may assert, with confidence, that a balloon 
may, without difficulty, be impelled in an 
horizontal direction, at any required point 
of elevation ; at a distance, for example, of 
two or three hundred yards from the earth’s 
surface—and that any person wishing to 
take ‘a sail in the air,’ may gratify his in- 
clination (if confined within the limits just 
mentioned), without incurring any greater 
risk than that to which he would be sub- 
jected should he choose to ‘ swim in a gou- 
dola’.”’ 


—o— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 
War-Office. The under-mentioned Offi- 
cers, having Brevet rank superior to their 
regimental commissions, have accepted pro- 
motion upon half- pay according to the Ge- 
neral Order of the 25th April, 1826: 

To be Lieut.-cols. of Infantry: —J. Ha- 
verfield, from unattached full pay. J.Hicks, 
32d Foot. S. King, 10th. f Austin, 97th. 
R. Parke, 39th. J. Macdonald, 64th. J. 
Dunn, 98th. W. Dunbar, 37th. J. B. 
Glegg, 49th. G. Miller, ‘Rifle Brigade. 
M. Clifford, s9th Foot. A. Kelly, 54th, 
J. Maxwell, 15th. E. K. Williams, 4th. 
W. Balvaind, 99th. J. R. Colleton, Royal 
Staff Corps. D. Macdonald, 19th Foot. 

To be Majors of Infantry :—R. Erskine, 
4th Foot. T.Camphell, 8th. S. Fox, 30th. 
R. Murray, 58th. W. Riddall, 62d. G. 
Nicholls, 66th. W. Burke, 66th. C. Har- 
rison, 53d. W.H. Newton, 75th. G. J. 
Rogers, 18th. T. Dent, 10th. P. Ed- 
wards, 75th. J. Grosse, 36th. D. 
Fawcett, 60th. W. Pilkington, 92d. 
Denham, 17th. R. Howard, 30th. 
Wolseley, 25th. W. Locker, 34th. 
Ellard, 65th, M. M‘Pherson, 42d. 
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Hogarth, 34th. E. Whitty, 26th. W. 
Gray, 94th. S. Cuppage, 39th, T. Falls, 
ooth. A. Bowen, 3d. H. Ellis, 93d. T. 
Weare, 35th. J.B. Linch, 35th. W. K. 
Rains, 38th. J. Rowan, Ist. J. Mitchell, 
79th. J. Jenkin, 84th. A. Lyster, 8th, 
W.P. Cotter, 8th. S.D’Arcey Kelly, 10th. 
D. Goodsman, 61st. A. Bernard, 84th. 
D. Digby, 65th. W.Bennett,69th. W.P. 
Yale, 48th. D. Baby, 24th. 

War-Office, June 6.—76th Foot, Capt. 
E Stevenson, to be Major.—Unattached : 
Major T. Vilet, 76th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
col. of Inf.; Capt. Hon. C. Napier, 88th 
Foot, to be Major of Iuf.—To be Lieut.- 
cols. of Inf: Brevet Lieutenants-col. F. 
Jones, 26th Foot, and C, Macalester, 35th. 
—To be Majors of Inf.: Brevet Lieut.-col. 
N. Thorn, 25th Foot; Major A. Campbell, 
22d ; and Brevet Lieut.-col. J. Maule, 26th. 

War-Office, June 23.—I1st reg. Foot, 
Major H. Farquharson, to be Major; 9th 
ditto, Brevet Lieut.-col. H. Hardy, to be 
Major; 10th ditto, Major W. Freer, to be 
Major; 15th ditto, Major J. Eden, to be 
Major; 49th ditto, Major R. Beauchamp, 
to be Major; 54th ditto, Major H. Lum- 
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ley, to be Major; 89th ditto, Major W. S. 
Forbes, to be Major; 97th ditto, Brevet 
Lieut.-col. P. Wodehouse, to be Major ; 
98th ditto, Major J. Rudsdell, 3d Ceylon 
reg. to be Major; 99th ditto, Brevet Lieut.- 
a W. Riddall, to be Major.—Rifle Bri- 
gade, Major W. Hewitt, to he Major. 
Foreign-Office, June 28. Francis Werry, 
esq. (late Consul of the Levant Company at 
Smyrna), to be his Majesty’s Consul at 
Smyrna.—John Barker, esq. (late Consul of 
the Levant Company at Aleppo), to be his 
Majesty’s Consul at Alexandria.—Henry 
Thomas Liddell, esq. (late Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Levant Company), to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Gottenburgh.— Wm. Wil- 
ton Barker, esq. (Vice-Consul at Messina), 
to be Consul.—Wm. Hamilton, esq. (Vice- 
Consul at Boulogne), to be Consul.—James 
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VigersHarve ah ice-Consul atBayonne), 
to be Consul.—William Ogilby, esq. (Vice- 

Consul at Caen), to be Consul for the de- 

re of Calvados, La Manche, and 
sle of Vilaine. 





EccresiasTicaL PrererMents, 


Rev. W. Dow, Church and Parish of Tong- 
land, Presbytery of Kireudbright. 

Rev. T. W. Horobackle, Staplehurst R. Kent. 

Rev. W. Johnson, Mottram in Longdendale 
V. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. Morgan, Lampeter R. Pembrokesh. 

Rev. J. Trebeck, Cople V. Bedfordshire. 

Rev. J. Walker, Church and Parish of Mu- 
thill, Presbyteryof Auchterarder, co. Perth. 

Rev. H. T. Woodington, Hampton-in-Arden 
V. co, Warwick. 


—@>— 
BIRTHS. 


March 11. At Debenham Vicarage, Suf- 
folk, Mrs. Smalley, a dau. 

May 30. At Brook House, Cheshunt, 
Herts, the wife of D. C. Rogers Harrison, 
esq. a dau. 

June 5. In London, the lady of the Hon. 
J. Thornton-Leslie Melville, a son.—— 17. 
At the Rectory, Buriton, Wiltshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Brownlow Poulter, a son. 
21. At Winchfield Parsonage, near 
Odiham, the wife of the Rev. H. Salmon, a 





son. 22. At Surrey-square, the wife of 
the Rev. Gilbert Elliot, a dau.——At Den- 
mark-hill, Surrey, Frances, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Geo. Wrench, Rector of Stowting, 
Kent, a son.——In Upper Seymour-street, 
the wife of Donat. Henchy O’Brien, esq, 
Capt. R.N. a son and heir, At Bath, 
the wife of Wm. Ludlow, esq. ason.——26, 
In Wimpole-str. the wife of John Mitchell, 
esq, a dau. 








——aQ— 
MARRIAGES. 


June 8. At Louth, the Rev. Edm. Smyth, 
Vicar of South Elkington, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Rich. Bellwood, esq. 
At Doncaster, Mr. W. Thompson, surgeon, 
to Anne, dau. of Mr. Jones, and niece to 
Sir James Jelf, knt. 9. Matthew, eldest 
son of Matthew Wilson, esq. of Eshton 
Hall, Yorkshire, to Sophia-Louisa Emerson, 
only dau. of the late Sir Wharton Amcotts, 
bart. of Kettlethorpe Park, Lincolnshire. 
14. At Stoke Church, Devonshire, 
Rich. Bliss, esq. of Nailsworth, Gloucester- 
shire, to Jane, dau. of the late Mr. Wm. 
Brookholding, of Bewdley. 15. At the 
Consular Chapel, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Harry 
Edm. Waller, esq. of gree co. 
Gloucester, to Carolina-Eliz. dau. of John 
Larking, esq- At Walton, Surrey, Sir 
pewe Be Orde, bart. to Eliza, dau. of 
the late Peter Campbell, esq. of Kilmorey, 
Argyle. 17. At Stoneleigh Church, John 
Wightwick Knightley, esq. of Offchurch 
Bary, Warwickshire, to Jane, 3d dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Shippen Willes, of Astrop 
House, Northamptonshire. At Lee, in 
Kent, Sam. Lancaster, jun. esq. of St. Mary- 
hill, to Mary-Frances, second dau. of Mr. 
Ald. Lucas, 19. At Chiswick, Lord 
Brudenell, to Eliz. Jane Henrietta, eldest 
dau. of Admiral and Lady Eliz. Tollemache. 
20. At Speldhurst, in Kent, the Rev. 


























Chas. C. Barton, to Emilia-Anne, eldest 
dau, of the late Hastings Nath. Middleton, 
etq. At Scalby, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Tho, Turner Roe, Rector of Benington, 
Lincolnshire, to Susanna-Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. H. Howard, of Throxenby 
Hall, near Scarborough. The Rev. Joha 
Williams, Vicar of Probus, co. Cornwall, to 
Anne, dau. of the late Sir W. Elias Taun- 
ton, of Grand Pont, near Oxon. 21. At 
Hemel Hempsted, Charles Ormerod, esq. to 
Sarah, dau. of E. J. Collett, esq. M.P. of 
Lockers House, Herts, At Funtington, 
in Sussex, Major W. Hewitt, 2d son of Gen. 
Sir Geo. Hewitt, bart. to Sarah, 2d dau. of 
Gen. Sir Jas. Duff. 22. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Sackville Fox, esq. to the 
Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Osborne, dau. 
of the Duke of Leeds——-The Rev. Heary 
Clissold, co. Gloucester, to Marianne, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. Mr, Justice Bayley. 
24. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. 
Dutton, to Lady Eliz. Howard, dau. of the 
Earl of Suffolk. 29. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, the Hon. Mr. Moreton, son 
of Lord Ducie, to Miss Dutton, dau. of Ld. 
Sherborne. At St. Margaret’s, West- 


























minster, Chas. 3d son of the late J. Mar- 
ryat, esq. M.P. to Caroline, dau. of Charles 
Short, esq. of Great George-street, West- 
minster. 
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Tue Empress or Russia. 

May 16. At Beleff, in the Govern- 
ment of Tver, on her way from Tagan- 
rok to Kaluga, aged 47, ber Majesty the 
Ewpress Elizabeth Alexiowna, relict of 
Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias. 
Her Imperial Majesty had never reco- 
vered from the shock which she sus- 
tained on the death of the Emperor, 
upon whom, during his last illness, she 
attended with unremitting and devoted 
affection. A proclamation issued on the 
occasion of her death affirms, that “ this 
distressing event took place after a long 
sickness both of mind and body.” 

Her Majesty, before her marriage, was 
the Princess Louisa-Maria-Augusta, se- 
cond daughter of Charles-Louis, Here- 
ditary Prince of Baden, who died in 1801. 
She was born in 1779, and married in 
1793. The circumstances of her mar- 
riage have been related in the memoir 
of her Imperial consort, p. 82. She as- 
sumed the name of Elizabeth-Alexiowna 
on becoming of the Greek religion. Her 
life was short, but it was the life of an 
angel, filled with acts of beneficence, 
adorned with all the virtues that can 
dignify woman: she would have been 
worthy of the most splendid throne bad 
not fate placed her upon it. Her Ma- 
jesty’s eldest sister is the Queen Dow- 
ager of Bavaria; her younger sisters are 
Frederica, late Queen of Sweden, and 
the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Hesse 
Darmstadt. 





Rear-ApMiraL Ryves. 
May 20. At his seat, Shrowton House, 
Dorset, aged 67, George Frederick 
Ryves, esq. Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 
This officer was the representative of 
an ancient family in Dorsetshire; of 
which was Sir William Ryves, Attorney 
General and Judge in Ireland, and 
Speaker of the Irish House of Lords ; 
Sir Thomas, one of the Masters in 
Chancery, and Judge of the Faculty and 
of the Prerogative Court in Ireland, an 
eminent partisan of Charles the First ; 
and Dr. Bruno Ryves, Chaplain to Charles 
the Second, and Dean of Windsor. 
Rear-Admiral Ryves was born Sept. 8, 
1758, the eldest son of Thomas Ryves, 
esq. by his second wife Anna-Maria, 
daughter of Daniel Graham, esq. He 
was educated at Harrow scbool, and 
entered the naval service as a midship- 
man on board the Kent, .of 74 guns, 
commanded by the Hon. Charles Field- 





ing, and stationed as a guard-ship at 
Plymouth, Feb. 15,1774. Inthe month 
of July following, the Kent was ordered 
on asix weeks cruise ; and when work- 
ing out of the Sound to join the other 
ships of the squadron, had 1]! men 
killed and 45 wounded by the explosion 
of nearly 400 pounds of gunpowder, 
which had been placed in a chest on the 
larboard side of the poop, This melan- 
choly accident took place at a moment 
when the Kent was saluting “he Admi- 
ral’s flag, and Mr. Ryves walking on the 
opposite side of the saene deck ; his pre- 
servation may therefore be justly deemed 
miraculous—but that of a marine drum- 
mer still more extraordinary. The lat- 
ter was sitting upon the chest in ques- 
tion when its contents ignited, and was 
blown into the sea, from whence he was 
taken on board without having received 
the slightest injury. 

In 1775 the deceased was removed 
into the Portland of 50 guns, bearing 
the flag of Vice-Adm. James Young, 
father of the late Sir Wm. Young, Vice- 
Adm. of Great Britain, who was then the 
junior Lieutenant of that ship. At the 
commencement of the American war we 
find Mr. Ryves in the West Indies, where 
be was selected from a numerous quar- 
ter-deck to command one of the Port- 
land’s tenders, the Tartar, of 8 guns 
and 33 men, including bimself, anotber 
midshipman, and a surgeon's mate. In 
this small vessel he had the good fortune 
to capture upwards of fifty prizes, some 
of which were privateers of force supe- 
rior to his own; and it once happened, 
that, with his crew reduced to 12 men, 
he bad no less than 40 prisoners on 
board. 

Mr. Rvves returned to England in the 
Portiand, and May |, 1779, sailed for 
New York in the Europe 64, bearing 
the flag of Vice-Adm. Arbuthnot, by 
whom he was made a Lieutenant during 
the passage, into the Pacific store-shir. 
In this vessel he saw much bard service, 
and had nearly suffered shipwreck when 
passing through Hell Gates, on his way 
to Huntingdon Bay, Long Island, for 
the purpose of affording protection to 
the troops employed cutting wood: for 
the use of the army. The Pacific was 
thus employed for a period of nineteen 
months, and during that time expe- 
rienced one of the severest winters ever 
known, the glass being frequently 15 
below 0, and the ice so solid that the 
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Americans meditated ber capture by 
marching a body of troops over it to 
attack her. Their scheme, however, 
was providentially frustrated by the in- 
tervention of a snew storm, which com- 
pletely dispersed them. 

Previous to her departure from Hun- 
tingdon Bay, the couk of the Pacific, 
a man with only one arm, fell over- 
board, and would inevitably bave pe- 
rished, but for the generous exertions of 
Lieutenant Ryves, who leaped after, and 
succeeded in rescuing him. A similar 
act of humanity had been performed by 
our officer when commanding the Port- 
dand’s tender: a seaman having lost his 
hat overboard, jumped after and reached 
it, but not before his strength had failed 
him. This being observed by Mr. Ryves, 
he immediately swam to his assistance, 
and was fortunate enough to bring him 
back in safety to the vessel. 

Lieutenant Ryves continued in the 
Pacific, himself and the master con- 
stantly at watch and watch, until the 
latter end of 1780, when he joined the 
Fox frigate as First Lieutenant; in 
which capacity we find him serving on 
the Jamaica station, from whence he 
returned to England with the Hon, Capt. 
Windsor, in the Lewestoffe of 28 guns, 
towards the conclusion of the war. 
Whilst at Jamaica, Lieutenant Ryves 
was the happy instrument of saving a 
marine sentinel who fell overboard from 
his post on the forecastle, and having 
struck against the anchor, was com- 
pletely stunned thereby. This bap- 
pened on the evening of a Christmas- 
day, and when all the crew were below 
regaling themselves. Providentially, 
Lieut. Ryves happened to be on deck, 
and hearing the noise occasioned by the 
man’s musket striking against the 
anchor, immediately suspected the cause, 
flew to the poor fellow’s relief, and 
jumping off the gunwale with a rope in 
his hands, caught him by the head with 
his feet, when in the act of sinking. In 
performing this generous act the Lieu- 
tenant’s hands were very much burnt, 
owing to the shortness of the rope, 
which brought him up before his body 
reached the water. 

Mr. Ryves’s next appointment was as 
First Lieutenant of the Grafton 74, 
Captain Sir John Hamilton, which ship 
being in the Bay of Biscay, on her 
passage to the East Indies, rolled all 
ber masts away, and was ‘consequently 
obliged to put back. 

A general Peace baving taken place, 
and the Grafton being put out of com- 
mission, Lieut. Ryves made a tour on 
foot over part of France, Switzerland, 
Alsace, the Duchy of Luxembourg, and 
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Flanders. In 1788 he was appointed 
First Lieutenant of the 4urora frigate ; 
and in Feb. 1795 to the 4rethusa ; which 
latter ship formed part of the fleet sent 
to Quiberon Bay for the purpose of co- 
operating with the French royalists, 
and was subsequently employed cruising 
on the coast of France. 

In Oct. 1795 our officer was promoted 
to the rank of Commander, and ap- 
pointed to the Bull-dog sloop of war, 
then in the West Indies, to which station 
he proceeded as a passenger in the Co- 
lossus 74, one of the fleet commanded 
by Rear-Adm. Christian, -and destined 
for the reduction of the French colonies. 
On his arrival at St. Lucia, the Buill- 
dog being abseut, Captain Ryves landed 
with a body of seamen ; and during the 
ensuing operations in the island was 
employed in assisting the troops, making 
roads, and transporting guns, one of 
which, a 24-pounder, to the surprise of 
the artillery-men of the army, who con- 
sidered it impossible to be accomplished, 
was mounted upon one of the bighest 
hills, and from thence threw the only 
point-blank shot which fell into the 
Morne Fortunée. After the conquest af 
the island, Captain Ryves remained on 
shore with 400 seamen, to remove the 
cannon from the British advanced bat- 
teries into the Morne,—a service of ex- 
treme fatigue, the rainy season having 
set in, and the detachment having no- 
thing but the bare earth to lie on. 

From this period Captain Ryves was 
employed cruising off the Virgin Islands 
until Sept. 1797, when he convoyed the 
trade to England, and on his arrival was 
put out of commission. 

In April 1798 be was again appointed 
to the Bull-dog ; and on the 29th of 
the following month advanced to post 
rank in the Medea frigate. His next 
appointment was in April 1800 to the 
Agincourt of 64 guns, bearing the flag of 
Sir Charles Morice Pole, with whom he 
had before sailed in the Colossus. The 
Agincourt was at Newfoundland during 
the ensuing summer; and on ber return 
from thence at the close of the seasun, 
Captain Ryves received orders to join 
the armament preparing for the Balcic. 
These, however, were countermanded ; 
and, after serving fyr some time in the 
North Sea under Adm. Dickson, we find 
him conveying Gen. Graham (now Lord 
Lynedoch) and the 25th reg. to Egypt.. 

The harmony that prevailed between 
the Agincourt’s crew and the troops has 
never been surpassed, not one complaiyt 
having been made on either side during 
the passage to Aboukir Bay, where the 
whole regiment, with the exception of 
one may, was landed in perfect health. 
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The same corps was subsequently taken 
back to Malta by Captain Ryves, who 
appears to have suffered greatly in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, as, in conse- 
quence of the Agincourt not being fitted 
up for the reception of troops, he was 
obliged to entertain no less than ten 
officers, exclusive of the General, at his 
own expence, without receiving the least 
compensation from Government. Pre- 
vious to his quitting the shore of Egypt, 
he was presented by the Grand Seignior 
with the gold medal of the Order of 
the Crescent. 

We next find Captain Ryves entrusted 
with the command of a small squadron, 
consisting of the Agincourt, Solebay, 
Champion, and Sa/amine, sent by Lord 
Keith to take possession of Corfu, where 
he remained tili July 4, 1802, on which 
day he was honoured with the thanks of 
the Government and Corps Representa- 
tive of that Island. 

Some time after his departure from 
Corfu, Captain Ryves was ordered by Sir 
Rich. Bickerton to proceed to the Made- 
lena Islands, and, if possible to do so 
without using force, to prevent the 
French taking possession of them, which, 
according to intelligence recently re- 
ceived, they were about to do, notwith- 
standing the treaty of Amiens, by which 
all hostilities had long since ceased in 
Europe. At this period there did not 
exist a chart of these islands, nor had 
any ship of war ever anchored among 
them. The Agincourt was nearly lost 
in doing so. No Frenchmen appearing, 
Capt. Ryves spent the week he was di- 
rected to remain there in making a sur- 
vey of the Islands, which he performed 
alone, there not being a single person 
on board able to assist him. 

In May 1803 the ship’s company of 
the Gibraltar evinced symptoms of mu- 
tiny, in consequence of their being kept 
abroad after hostilities had ceased; and, 
her commander having been dismissed 
by the sentence of a court martial, Capt. 
Ryves was appointed to that ship, and 
sent to Naples to attend upon the King. 
He continued on that service about eight 
months, and had the satisfaction of com- 
pletely rsetoring subordination among 
his men, 50 of whom were frequently 
allowed to go on shore at one time, 
without ever giving cause for the least 
complaint from the inhabitants of that 
city ; their general conduct on board 
being equally exemplary, punishment 
was seldom necessary. When about to 
quit that station the King presented 
Capt. Ryves with a superb diamond ring ; 
whilst from the King of Sardinia he 
received a ‘handsome gold snuff-box, in 
return for the attention he bad paid to 
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his royal brother when on board the 
Gibraltar for a passage to Cagliara, 

On the arrival of Lord Nelson to as- 
sume the chief command in the Medi- 
terranean at the renewal of the war, 
Capt. Ryves presented his lordship with 
a manuscript chart of the Madelena and 
Barelino Islands. Its correctness and 
utility are proved by the following pas- 
sage from a letter of Lord Nelson, dated 
Victory, Nov. 2, 1803: 

“© My dear Sir, —We anchored in Agin- 
court Sound yesterday evening; and [ 
assure you that I individually feel all 
the obligation due to you for your most 
correct chart and directions for these 
islands. We worked the Victory every 
foot of the way from Asinana to this 
anchorage, the wind blowing from Largo 
Sarde, under double-reefed top-sails. I 
shall write to the Admiralty, stating how 
much they ought to feel obliged to your 
very great skill and attention in making 
this survey. This is absolutely one of 
the finest harbours | have ever seen.” 

In June 1804, the Gibraltar having 
been upwards of twelve years in com- 
mission, and in great want of repair, was 
ordered to proceed home, calling at 
Cadiz for the trade bound to England, 
with which she arrived at the Mother- 
bank on the 14th of the following month, 

The Gibraltar was paid off July 30, 
1804, and Capt. Ryves did not obtain 
another appointment until March 1810, 
at which period he was commissioned to 
the Africa of 64 guns, and ordered to 
the Baltic station, where he was em- 
ployed in avariety of hazardous services, 
particularly that of blockading Copen- 
hagen, keeping in check the numerous 
gun boats by which he was constantly 
surrounded, and in conducting two hun- 
dred sail of merchantmen through the 
Great Belt, during the prevalence of a 
heavy gale of wind, without the loss of 
a single vessel. The manner in which 
this latter service was conducted excited 
the surprize of officers who had been 
several years on the station. According 
to the orders received by Captain Ryves 
on quitting the Baltic with the above 
fleet, he was to part company with bis 
valuable charge off Yarmouth, and from 
thence proceed to Portsmouth. On bis 
passage thither he experienced a severe 
gale of wind from the southward, with 
very thick weather; and fearing lest the 
Africa should be driven back into the 
North Sea, he immediately resolved to 
bring her up, although in deep water, 
and against the advice of the pilots, 
who considered such a step unsafe, and 
relinquished all charge of the ship. The 
event answered Capt. Ryves’s expecta- 
tions: the Africa rode very comfortable 
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for four days, at the end of which time 
the gale abated, and she was found to 
be exactly in the same place where the 
anchor was let go. Had sucha measure 
been adopted by the St. George, Hero, 
and Minotaur, they would in all proba- 
bility have avoided the melancholy fate 
which befel them about that time. 

The Africa being required for the flag 
of Vice-Adm. Sawyer on the Halifax 
station, Capt. Ryves was superseded soon 
after his arrival in England; since which 
he remained on half-pay. He obtained 
the rank of Rear-Adm. in 1825. 

Rear-Adm. Ryves was twice married ; 
and, as his father, had a family by both 
wives. He was first allied, at Berwick 
St. Jobn, Wilts, Jan. 3, 1792, to Cathe- 
rine-Elizabeth, third and youngest dau. 
of the Hon. James Everard Arundel, of 
Ashcombe, Wilts, sister to the late, and 
aunt to the present Lord Arundel of 
Wardour. This Lady had four children : 
1. George-Frederick, Commander R.N, 
2. Harriet, who died an infant ; 3. Henry- 
Wyndham, of the Royal Artillery; 4.Ca- 
therine-Elizabeth. The death of Mrs. 
Ryves occurred in 1804, when the Cap- 
tain was at Naples; and on this occa- 
sion Lord Nelson, ever delighting in 
administering consolation, wrote to him 
as follows: 

“* Victory, Madalena, Feb.10, 1804. 

“« My dear Sir,—It is with the sin- 
cerest sorrow that I am to be the mes- 
senger of such news as will distress you 
very much: but for the sake of your 
dear children you must bear up against 
this heavy misfortune. To attempt con- 
solation at such a moment is, I know, 
out of the question; therefore I can 
only assure you of my sincere con- 
dolence, and that I am your most faithful 
Friend, Netson & Bronte.” 

Rear-Adm. Ryves’s second marriage 
was in 1806, to Emma, dau. of Richard- 
Robert Grabam, esq. of Chelsea Hos- 
pital; by whom he had five children: 
Charles-Graham, Walter-Robert, Ed- 
ward-Augustus, Herbert-Thomas, and 
Mary-Emma. 


Cotonet J. W. Morrison. 

Feb.15, died at sea, on board the Carn 
Brea Castle, on the passage from Cal- 
cutta, Colonel Joseph Wanton Morri- 
son, C.B. of his Majesty’s 44th Reg. of 
Infantry, late Brigadier-General com- 
manding the south-eastern division of 
the army acting against the Burmese. 

This distinguished officer was born at 
New York, May 4, 1783, and was the 
only son of John Morrison, esq. at that 
time Deputy Commissary General in 
America. He entered the army in 1793, 
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as an Ensign in the 83rd reg. and was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 84th 
reg. in 1794. He did not join either of 
the above corps, being removed to an 
independent company, and placed on 
half-pay. In 1799 he was appointed to 
the 17th reg. and served with the second 
battalion during the campaign in Hol- 
land of that year, and was severely 
wounded at the close of the action of 
the 2d October. In 1800 he obtained 
a company in the same regiment, witb 
which he served in the Mediterranean 
till che peace of 1602, when, having pur- 
chased a Majority, he was placed on 
half-pay. In 1804 he was appointed an 
Inspecting Field Officer of Yeomanry on 
the Staff in Ireland; and in 1205 ex- 
changed to the 89th reg. and served with 
the second battalion till 1809, when he 
was promoted to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in 
the Ist West India reg. which be imme- 
diately joined at Trinidad. In 1811 he 
was removed to his former regiment, the 
89th, and the following year embarked 
with the second battalion for Halifax. 
In the spring of 1813 the battalion pro- 
ceeded to Upper Canada; and in Nov. 
of that year Cul. Morrison was entrusted 
with the command of a corps of observa- 
tion to follow the movements of the 
American army under Maj.-Gen, Wil- 
kinson, descending the River St, Law- 
rence, and which having landed on the 
Canadian territury, below Fort Welling- 
ton, a division of that force under Brig.- 
Gen. Boyd, amounting to between 3 and 
4000 men, was on the 11th defeated by 
the corps of observation * at Chrystler’s 
Farm, Williamsburgh ; and after the 
action the Americans retired to their 
own shores. The details of this most 
gallant affair are given in the Royal Mi- 
litary Calendar, vol. iv. pp. 273, et seq. 
On this occasion Col. M. was honored 
with a medal. He likewise received a 
vote of thanks from the House of As- 
sembly of Lower Canada, and was pre-~ 
sented with a sword by the merchants 
of Liverpool. 

In July 1814, during the engagement 
at Lundy’s Lane, near the Falls of Nia- 
gara, he was so severely wounded, that 
in 1815 he returned with his battalion 
to England; and being unable, from the 
state of his wounds in 1816, to join the 
first battalion of the regiment, then in 
ludia, he was once more placed on half- 





* This corps consisted, according to the 
official dispatch of Sir George Prevost, 
of the remains of the 49th regiment, the 
2d battalion of the 89th, and three cum- 
panies of Voltigeurs (comprising in the 
whole not more than 800 rank and file), 
with a division of gun-boats. 
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pay. On the 12th Aug, 1819 he received 
the brevet of Colonel). 

It was wot until the beginning of the 
year 1821 that his wounds were suffi- 
ciently healed to permit his return to 
the duties of active service, when he was 
immediately appointed Lieut.-Col. of 
the 44th reg. at that time quartered in 
Ireland. In June 1822 he embarked 
with his reg. for India, and arrived at 
Calcutta in Nov. following. In July 
1823 the reg. was sent up the country to 
Dinapore, from whence it returned to 
Calcutta in 1824; and in July of that 
year Col. Morrison was appointed to the 
command of the south-eastern division 
of the army, with the local rank of Bri- 
gadier-General. To an ardent and de- 
voted attachment to his profession, were 
united great military talent and pru- 
dence, cool determined courage, anxious 
attention to the troops under his com- 
mand, and firm religious principle, the 
best stimulus to the discharge of the 
duties of the soldier, the sure consolation 
in times of difficulty, peril, and sickness, 
Thus he was eminently qualified for the 
arduous and important trust which had 
been confided to him; and the following 
order, which he issued to the troops 
previous to the commencement of the 
campaign against the Burmese, will 
afford the best exemplification of the 
feelings and temper with which he con- 
ducted the army through a country beset 
with natural obstacles and dangers, har- 
tassed by a cruel and relentless foe :— 

** The Brigadier-General, in promul- 
gating the first arrangements for of- 
fensive operations, takes the opportunity 
to express his unbounded confidence, 
that every honorable achievement which 
zeal, discipline, and valour can effect, 
will be accomplished; and he humbly 
hopes that the Giver of all Victory will 
bless the united efforts of the division, 
to the glory of the British name, and 
the character of the Indian army. He 
at the saime time begs the troops, when 
flushed with success, to remember that 
a vanquished foe ceases to be an enemy, 
and that mercy shewn, though in some 
instances it may be abused (particularly 
by a hailf-barbarous people), yet can 
never fail of the best reward; while the 
example set must be productive of ulti- 
mate good.” 

The difficulties which the army had to 
encounter on its march towards Arracan 
commenced soon after quitting Chitta- 
gong, and were of a nature only to be 
surmounted by the consummate skill of 
the commander, the steadiness, bravery, 
and patience of the troops under hard- 
ships and privations. On one occasion, 





when the officers were directed to dis- 
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encumber themselves of all unnecessary 
baggage, and to leave their horses be- 
hind them, a young subaltern writes to 
his friends—** You may imagine how 
severe this order appeared to be in a 
country like this, where, in addition to 
the oppressive heat of the climate, we 
have to scramble our way over trackless 
rocks, and through thick and almost 
impenetrable jungles; but when the 
General condescended to explain to us 
his reasons, and the necessity of the 
measure, we were all so delighted with 
him that not a murmur was heard, and 
there is not amongst us one who would 
not go with him to the world’s end.” 
This aneciote will shew the estimation 
in which this amiable man was held by 
those serving under him, 

It would extend this article to too 
great length to enter into the details of 
the operations of this division of the 
army; they are recorded in the official 
despatches published in the Gazette, It 
may suffice to notice, that the country 
through which it passed was sometimes 
mountainous and rocky, only to be pene- 
trated by passages formed by great la- 
bour and perseverance, at an advance of 
a few short miles per day; at others, 
through deep swamps, amidst noxious 
and pestilential exhalations. At length, 
after having undergone severe and al- 
most incessant fatigue for several months, 
an opportunity oceurred to bring the 
Burmese to action, and after three days’ 
continued fighting, the British army 
entered victorious into Arracan. No 
sooner, however, was this conquest 
achieved, than the rainy season set in; 
and it was necessary to make imme- 
diate provision for the cantonment of 
the troops. This was no easy task; for 
the city being situate in a marsb, sur- 
rounded on tbree sides with stupendous 
hills, was of all others a most unhealthy 
spot fur Evropeans. Thus, in a short 
time, Gen, Morrison had the distress to 
see his gallant followers drooping with 
malignant sickness, and the arm of 
death spreading desolation around bim: 
His own health, too, injured by conti- 
nual anxiety and exertion. Neverthe- 
less, in the midst of this heart-rending 
scene, not inaptly termed ‘* The Wal- 
cheren of India,” it was his constant 
practice to visit the hospitals, to cheer 
the languishing sufferer, and to admi- 
nister religious consolation to those 
whose hope of continuance in this world 
was gone. Thus did he at the same 
moment shew himself the victorious Ge- 
neral, the kind Commander, and the 
Christian Friend ; but neither his anxi- 
ous care, or the best medical skill; 
could stay the pestilence, and. Arracan 
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was destined to be the grave of a large 
portion of the flower of the British army. 
After long eontending against the in- 
fluerce of the climate, Gen. M. found 
his constitution so much impaired, that 
he was compelled to resign his com- 
mand, and retusa to Calcutta, where he 
soon after embarked for England, in the 
hope that the sea voyage might contri- 
bute to the restoration of his health. 
This hope, alas! was ordained soon to 
be destruyed! but his faith in the con- 
svlations of religion never fursook him ; 
and in humble confidence in the media- 
tion and atonement of his Saviour, he 
peacefully resigned his soul unto Him 
who gave it, soothed by the affectionate 
and endearing attention of a wife and 
a sister, to whom he had ever been most 
tenderly and inviolably attached. 

Such is a sketch of the character and 
actions of this brave soldier, this most 
amiable man. Should it be perused by 
those who follow his profession, it may 
serve to prove to them that religion and 
virtue are not incompatible with the 
duties of the warrior, and that the 
laurel-wreath of victory best adorns the 
brow of him who, whilst fighting the 
battles of his country, reposes his trust 
and bis reliance in the God of Armies. 

The pen of friendship cannot better 
conclude this memoir than in the words 
of the Right Hon. the Governor General, 
Lord Amherst, who in addressing Col. 
Morrison previous to his departure from 
India, was pleased thus to express him- 
self: ** Jt is a melancholy satisfaction 
to me to assure you, that I know not 
whether most to approve of and admire 
the successful operations by which you 
wrested Arracan from the possession of 
the enemy, or the fortitude with which 
you supported the destruction of our 
future hopes, by a dispensation beyond 
our control.” 

Col. Morrison was married on the 25th 
April 1809, to Elizabeth-Hester, dau. of 
the late Randolph Marriott, esq. of the 
College Green, Worcester, by whom he 
has left no issue. 

Genrrat Hort. 

Lately. At his residence, in Kings- 
town, Ireland, the celebrated General 
Holt. Previous to the rebellion of 1798 
he filled the situation of Barony Con- 
stable in the County of Wicklow, and 
was of the established religion. Insome 
of the excesses which distinguished the 
conduct of the military stationed at the 
disturbed districts at that period, the 
residence of Holt was burned to the 
ground, and all his property destroyed. 
Stimulated by a desire of vengeance, be 
took up arms, placed himself at the head 
of a numerous band of the disaffected, 
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and, acquainted with all the fastnesses 
in bis native mountains, erected his 
standard on their summit, His first 
attacks on the authorities were of such 
a nature, that, long after the extinction 
of rebellion, and when the country was 
slowly returning to a state of calm, he 
continued to be the terror, as well as 
the ubject of pursuit, to the local autho- 
rities. Disappointed in frequent at- 
tempts to make him prisoner, and feel- 
ing the force of bis summary vengeance, 
the Government acceded to his offers of 
surrender, on condition of his expatri- 
ating himself. His conduct while in 
New South Wales, whither he was ex- 
iled, was so exemplary, that he obtained 
a full pardon, and returned to bis native 
country, where he continued to the 
period of Lis death. He was in the con- 
stant habit of dwelling on the adven- 
tures of his early military career, and 
detailing the manceuvres of his moun- 
tain campaigns. 


— G-- 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 7. At Bédryddan, in his 81st year, 
the Very Rev. 7m. Davies Shipley, M.A. 
Dean of St. Asaph, Rector of Skeviog, and 
Vicar of Wrexham. In 1770 he was pre- 
sented to Skeviog Rectory, and in 1771 to 
Wrexham Vicarage by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. In 1774 he was elected to the 
Deanery of St. Asaph.—The Dean was pos- 
sessed of the highest powers of understand- 
ing, of exemplary charity, active and be- 
nevolent in every relative duty of life, and 
as a preacher of unrivalled excellence. So- 
ciety has, by this event, sustained an irre- 
parable loss.—We shall be greatly.indebted 
to any of our kind Correspondents for a 
memoir of this distinguished divine. 

May 12. Rev. Sydenham Teast Wylde, 
Rector of Ubley, Perpetual Curate of Bur- 
rington, co. Somerset, Chaplain to Lord 
Viscount Melville, and one of the oldest 
and most active Magistrates of the county 
of Somerset. He was uf Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. Nov. 12, 1789; and 
was presented to the Rectory of Ubley in 
1805 by the King. 

May 16. At Lichfield, in his 71st year, 
the Rev. //m. Remington, A.M. for 23 years 
the zealous and faithful Minister of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Lichfield. He was of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1777; M.A.1780. 
The Curacy of St. Michael is a Chapelry to 
St. Mary in Foro. 

May 18. oy lamented, at his Rec- 
tory of King’s Worthy, near Winchester, 
after many months of severe bodily suffer- 
ing, aged 63, the Rev. Wm. Short, D.D. 


Archdeacon of Cornwall; Prebend of 
Westminster and Exeter; Rector of King’s 
Worthy; and formerly Sub-Preceptor to 


the late Princess Charlotte, to which he was 
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appointed in 1810, and which he retained 
to the period of her marriage. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he proceeded 
M.A. Feb. 3, 1785, B. and D.D. Grand 
Compounder May 9, 1811. He was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of King’s Worthy 
in 1805 by the Duke of Bedford; and the 
same year was elected one of the Preben- 
daries of Exeter. In 1807 he was preferred 
to the Archdeaconry of Cornwall ; and in 
1816 to one of the Stalls in the Abbey 
Church of Westminster. 

May 19. After a few days’ illness, aged 
67, the Rev. Robt. Burnside. 

May 22. Aged71, the Rev. John Mayor, 

Vicar of Shawbury, co. Salop; elder bro- 
ther of Mrs. Hall, of St. Mary-le-port 
Street, Bristol. He was presented to the 
Vicarage of Shawbury in 1781 by R. Hill, 
esq. 
, 15. At the Vicarage Youse, Bi- 
shop’s Tawton, the Rev. Joseph-Lane Yeo- 
mans, M.A. Vicar of the Parishes of Bis- 
shop’s Tawton cum Lankey C. and Braun- 
ton in the North of Devon. He was formerly 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree, July9, 1799. In 1802 
he was preferred to the Rectory of Tawton, 
and in 1807 to Braunton by the Dean of 
Exeter. 

June 16. At Braywick Grove, near Mai- 
denhead, aged 25, the Rev. George-Augus- 
tus Legge, B.A. late Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Vicar of Bray. He 
was the eldest son of the Hon. Rev. Augus- 
tus-George Legge, M.A. Chancellor of the 
di of Winchester, by Honora, dau. of 
the Rev. Walter Bagot. 

Lately. At Kildallin Glebe, co. Cavan, aged 
24, the Rev. Geo. Beresford, third son of 
the Rt. Rev. George-de-la-Poer Beresford, 
Lord Bishop of Kilmore, by Frances, dau. 
of Jervis-Parker Bushe, of Kilfane, esq. 

At Witton, near Northwich, aged 27, the 
Rev. Joel Broadhurst, M.A. of Wadham 
College, Oxford, late Curate of Luton, Beds. 

At Mount House, Braintree, Essex, aged 
41, the Rev. D. Copsey, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

In Pulteney-street, Bath, aged 64, the 
Rev. Roger Frankland, Canon» Residentiary 
of Wells. He was of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, M.A. Nov. 3, 1790. He was present- 
ed to the Rectory of Yarlington in 1797 by 
John Rogers, esq ; in 1799 to that of Dul- 
verton by the Dean and Chapter of Wells ; 
and in 1811 was elected Canon Residentiary 
of Wells. 

Aged 32, the Rev. Joseph Hodgson, of 
Kirby Hall, near Boroughbridge, co. York. 

At Pentonville Terrace, aged 62, the 
Rev. John Latchford. 

Suddenly, the Rev. R. Lillington, Vicar 
of Hampton-in-Arden, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1792 by the Trustees of Warwick 
Hospital. 

At Oxon, near Shrewsbury, the Rev. Ri- 
shard Spearman, M.A. Curate of Preston- 
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on-the-Moor, Shropshire, and Haddenham, 
Cambridgeshire. He was instituted to the 
Curacy of Preston in 1795 on the presen- 
tation of the Earl of Monteith; and to that 
of Haddenham in 1803, on the presentation 
of the Archdeacon of Ely. 


o> 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Environs. 


March 3. At his resid at Lewi ’ 
aged 78, Mr. John Catling. He filled the 
Office of Verger of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster; to the duties of 
which he paid a faithful and undivided at- 
tention for near 50 years, highly and uni- 
versally respected for his integrity, urbanity 
of manners, and kindness of dis position.— 
Mr. Catling has left a widow and one daugh- 
ter (who is married) to lament the loss of 
an affectionate husband and tender father. 

May 14. Richard Temple, M.D. of Bed- 
ford-row, Licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians. In 1792 he published *¢ The Prac- 
tice of Physic,” Svo. 

May 24. Aged 24, Eliz. dau. of Zachary 
Langton, esq. of Bedford-row. 

June 20. At London-place, Hackney, 
from the effects of the Arracan fever, Lieut. 
Jas. Sinclair, of the 10th Native Inf. sixth 
son of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Sinclair, bart. 

June 21. In Stratford-place, Major-gen. 
Robt. Haldane, C.B. in the service of the 
East India Company. 

Aged 27, Charlotte-Frederica Mary, eld- 
est dau. of Sir Robt. Wilson, M.P. 

At Stepney-green, aged 33, Rich. Wil- 
liams, esq. 

June 22. At Bayswater, in his 46th year, 
W. Evans, esq. of Baker-street, Portman- 
square, and Superintendant of the Baggage 
Department, East India-house. 

Anna-Maria, wife of Wm. Railton, esq. 
of Caroline- street, Bedford-square. 

June 23. At Maida Vale, aged 57, John 
Helm, esq. formerly of the Stock Exchange. 

In Hatton-garden, aged 81, A. Sammell, 
esq. 

June 24. At Islington, aged 72, Mr. W. 
Woodham. 

June 25, At Kensington, aged 81, Mrs. 
Mattocks, !ate of Covent Garden Theatre. 

At Mitcham-grove, the Countess Minuzzi. 

June 26. In Harley-street, in his 46th 
year, Wm. Parry, esq. Montagu-square, and 
of Walton Hall, co. of Suffolk. 

At his mother’s residence, Barnsbury-pl. 
Islington, Mr. John Grey. 

Aged 73, the relict of John-Hubert Foot, 
esq. of the Exchequer Office, Temple. 

At Clapham, aged 88, Mr. Jas. Panrucker, 

At Homerton, aged 72, Anne-Blagrave, 
relict of Mr. Harry Sedgwick. 

June 28. In Bolton-street, Piccadilly, 
Lady Georgina Grenfell, eldest dau. of the 
Earl and Countess of Sefton. 

June 29. At Chelsea, Mary-Eliz. wife of 
John Smith, esq. Paymaster of the Navy. 
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Lately. At Holloway, aged 49, Sarah, 
widow of Dr. Leatham. An inquest returned 
a verdict of apoplexy. 

Berks.—June 25. Aged 68, John Win- 
terbottom, M.D. of Newbury. 

Cuesnire.—June 13. At Nantwich, in 
Sist year, Mrs. Hawkes, wife of Rev. J. 
Hawkes. 

June 21. Of adecline, Miss Cottingham, 
dau. of the late Thos. Cottingham, esq. of 
Little Neston. 

June 23. At Parkgate, in her 75th year, 
Dorothy, relict of the late Rev. Rich. Per- 
ryn, Rector of Standish, Lancashire. 

Dersysuirt.—June 27. In the Friar’s- 
gate, Derby, aged 84, Susanna, relict of 
the late John Meynell, esq. of Langley. 

Devonsuire.— May 12. At Plymouth, 
Lt.-col. Palms Westropp, of the Plymouth 
Division of Royal Marines. He was ap- 
poivted First Lieutenant April 18, 1793, 
Captain March 3, 1797; Brevet Major, 
Oct. 25, 1809; Lt.-col. June 4, 1814; 
and lost his left arm on board the Achille 
at the battle of Trafalgar. 

May 15. At East Worlington, aged 90, 
Elizabeth, widow of the celebrated John 
Phillips, who, about the middle of the last 
century, was one of the first wrestlers in the 
county. 

Durnam.—May 28. At Sedgefield, aged 
71, Mr. John Reed. He was a man of most 
eccentric habits; and after his death were 
found deposited in his house, in old pockets, 
skins of bladders, tea-pots, and earthen jars, 
considerable sums of gold, silver, &c. Hav- 
ing died intestate, numerous relations claimed 
the treasure. 

Norrotx.—May 7. Aged 77, Chas.-La- 
ton, esq. of Drayton, near Norwich, late 
Lieut.-col. Commandant of the 3d reg. of 
Norfolk Yeomanry Cavalry, and Justice of 
the Peace for that county. 

June 7. At the Rectory House, Outwell, 
aged 37, Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Wn. Hard- 
wicke, Rector of Outwell, and dau. of Thos. 
Rawnsley, esq. of Bourn. 

Surrotx.—June 14. At Helmsley, aged 
45, Mrs. Fawcett, of Buckworth Lodge, 
Huntingdon. 

NorruumBertann.— May 28. At his 
house in Newcastle, after a weeks severe 
illness, aged 34, Thomas Davidson, esq. 
only son of the late Thos. Davidson, esq. 
Clerk of the Peace for Northumberland. 
His remains were interred on Monday the 
Sth inst. in the family vault at All Saints’ 
Church, Newcastle. 

June 11. Aged 58, Geo.-Dalston Shafto, 
esq. of Bavington Hall. 

SomErsET.— June 27. At Prince’s-build- 
ings, Clifton, Hester, relict of Edw. Cand- 
ler Brown, of Bath, esq. 

Surrey—June 27. At the Marsh-gate, 
Richmond, aged 76, Jos. Harris, esq. 

Sussex.—June 15. At Brighton, aged 
63, the widow of late John Armstrong, esq. 
June 22. At Hastings, aged 24, Sophia, 
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widow of the late Geo. Grant, esq. of Rus- 
sel-pl, and dau. of Alex. Glennie, esq. of 
Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Yorxsuine —June 14. At Middlethorpe, 
Christopher-Spencer Brearey, esq. late Capt. 
in the 4th reg. of foot. 

June 16, Aged 46, Mrs. Watkinson, wife 
of the Rev. S. Watkinson, of Selby. 

June24. In his 28th year Thos. Rhodes, 
esq. of St. Anne's, Burley, near Leeds. 

June 24. At Boystone, near Barnsley, in 
his 83d year, Rich, Bayldon, esq. He was 
brother in law to the late Baron Woed. 

ScorLanp.—June 19. At Montrose, sud- 
deuly, Mrs. Glen, sister of Mr. Hume, while 
reading a letter from her brother. The cause 
of her death is supposed to have been the 
bursting of a blood-vessel in the brain. 

IreELanp.—June 13. At Mount Shannon, 
whilst on detachment of his regiment, Lieut. 
John-Forster Mills, of his Majesty's 23d, 
fifth son of the Rev. H. F. Mills, Chancel- 
lor of York Minster. 

Asroap.—Nov.19. At Bombay, aged 43, 
Capt. Geo. Challen, of E. I. C.’s service, 
Commandant of the Native reg. of Pioneers ; 
brother of Rev. Dr. Challen, of Sherman- 
bury Park, Sussex. He was a most zealous 
and meritorious officer. 

Dec. 13. At Calcutta, Wm. Jackson, esq. 
Solicitor, nephew of Randle Jackson, esq. 
He was a gentleman of great promise in his 
profession, which circumstance, added to his 
worthy and excellent character, had induced 
the Hon. Court of Directors to appoint him 
to succeed on the vacancy, as Company's at- 
torney in Bengal. 

Dec. 20. At Anantpoor, in his 26th year, 
Geo.-Rohert Gorling, esq. Head Assistant 
to the Collector and Magistrate of the Zil- 
lah of Bellary, in the Presidency of Madras, 
and second son of John Gosling, esq. of 
Gloucester-p!. New-road, St. Mary-le-bone. 

May 6. At Caen, in France, aioe, 
wife of John-Falkner Ambrose, esq. of Mount 
Ambrose, co. Dublin, and youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Thompson, late of Long Stowe 
Hall, Cambridgeshire. 

June 1. On board H. M. ship Aurora, 
off Plymouth, Capt. John Maxwell, R.N. 
younger brother of Capt. Murray Maxwell, 
and of the late Capt. Keith Maxwell, who 
died April 22, 1823; and nephew of the late 
Sir Wm. Maxwell, of Monteith, N.B. bart. 

Lately. At Abbeville, Charlotte, fourth 
dau. of the late Capt. Wainwright, R.N. and 
a few days after, Lieut. George-Montagu 
Wainwright, R.N. second son of the above. 

On board the Sarah, Tucker, from Bom- 
bay, Thos. Riddoch, esq. of that place, after 
a residence of 40 years in India. 


At Baleek Island, aged 113, Sam. Robb. 
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Vol. xcv. ii. p. 644. Capt. J. Dundas 
Cochrane, the enterprizing traveller, died 
at Valencia in Columbia, on the 12th of 
August. 
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Macdonald, Sir A. memoir of 561 

Macnamara, Adm. memoir of 178 
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Mason, the poet, visit to 243 
Mathematics, innovations in 118 
Matthews, John, memoir of 368 

Mercia, ancient coinage of 306 

Mercier, M. anecdote of 44 

Metaphysics, innovations in 118 

Meteorological Diary, 96, 192, 281, 384, 
480, 576 

Metropolis. See London. 

Mexico, intelligence from 76. antiqui- 
ties from 76. political and commer- 
cial rank of 540. on the mines of 611 

Meyer, James, memoir of 374 

Mills, Charles, memoir of 366 

Mines, of Mexico, observations on 611 
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Miracles of the papal ages 302, 419 
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Mocatta, Jacob, death of 184 
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Montmorency, Duke de, memoir of 365 
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Neville, Viscount, memoir of 561 
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Noehden, Dr. memoir of 466 
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lery 444. of Carlton House 548. sale 
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Rossmore, Lady, death and character 06 
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Royal Society of Literature, proceedings 
of 349. report of 625 
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Symmons, Dr. C. memoir of 565. tri- 
butary lines to 450, 552 

Tamatave, survey of 74 

Taylor's “ Scheme of Scripture Divini- 
ty,” inquiry after 386 

Telegraphs, historical notices of 315 

Temple Brewer, Lincolnshire, ace. of 305 

Terence’s Eunuchus, epilogue to 450 
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527. vault of the Duke and Duchess 
of Clarence in 628 

Theatrical Register 79, 266, 460 
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Vortigern and Rowena, tragedy of 422 
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W hiteford, John, memoir of 280 
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Wolcot, Dr. anecdote of 138 
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rency 446 
Dugdale, Sir W. Life and Correspond- 
ence 66 
Dwarf of Weirterbourg 257 
Ellis, Mr. Tour through Owhyhee 257 
Ellis, H. Historical Letters 66 
Farm Buildings, Designs for 546 
Foyster, Rev. J. G. Sermons by 257 
Frere’s View of the Prophecies 349 
German Romance, specimens of 545 
Godwin’s History of the Common- 
wealth 161 
Golden Violet 546 
Goode’s Buok wf Nature 66 
Graham's, Dr. Medical Guide 447 
Rev. J. Sermon by ib. 
Sir J. Address to Landowners 
446 
Hamilton's Universal Chronology 545 
Henderson’s Biblical Researches 258 
Henry VT. Court of 66 
Herculaneum MSS. 447 
Hervey’s Sketches 66 
"Hinderweli’s, Rev. T. Fugitive Pieces 66. 
Memoirs of 349 
Hoare’s, Sir R. C. Modern Wiltshire 257 
Hoffiand, Mrs. Reflections, 545 
Holland, History of 546 
Horsfield’s History of Lewes 546 
Ireland, History of 161, 258 
Trish Chronicles, 258 
Is this Religion ? 161 
James I. Progresses of 257, 348, 446 
Jay’s Lectures on Christianity 349 
Jennings’s Ornithologia 161 
Lawson's Flowers gathered in Exile 348 
Leicester's British Ichthyology 258 
Leigh's Road Book 546 
Lewis, M. G. Memoirs of ib. 
Lodge's \ilustrations of History 66 
London, public Edifices of 161, 545 
Lowndes, W.T. on English Literature 
257 
M: Henry's Spanish Synonyms 546 
Maitland, Capt. Journal of 447 
Metropolitan Encyclopedia 447 
Milizia’s Lives of Architects 65 
Miller's Biographical Sketches 161 
Morus, 258 




















Murray, J. on the Silk Worm 348 

Napoleon in the other World 545 

Naval Sketch Book 65 

Network, 545 

Noel, Rev. G. Sermons by 161 

Nolanad’s Harmonica) Grammars 446 

Normandy, Architectural Antiquities of 
161, 545 

North, Hon. R. Lives of 348 

Nuttall, Dr. Works of Horace 447 

Owen, Dr. J. Works of 349 

Palmer's Greece Vindicated 161 

Paris, Dr. on Diet 348 

Passatempi Moralia 348 

Peck’s Napoleon, a novel 447 

Pedestrian, Recollections of a 161 

Penseval’s Labours of Idleness ih. 

Perceval’s History of France 546 

Phillips's State Trials 161 

Porter, Miss, Tales of, 161 

Prophets and Apostles compared 66 

Radeliffe’s, Mrs. Gaston de Biondeville 
258 

Revolt of the Bees, a Tale 447 

Rifleman, Adventures of a 65 

Roberts, Miss, Memoits of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster 66 

Robinson's Vitruvius Britannicus 546 

Rolson’s Picturesque Views 349 

Roby's History of Tamworth 257 

Rose, Rev. H. J. ow the Protestant Reli+ 
gion in Germany 66 

Rouquet, Rev. J. on Calvinism 258 

Rowbotham's French Grammar 66 
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Sarenne’s French Manual 546 

Scott. Rev. R. on the Scriptural Huma- 
nity of Christ 348 

Serjean/, Memoirs of a 348 

Sheffield Anti-Slavery Album 546 

Simpson's Metrical Praxis 66 

Singer's History of Richard III. 66 

Sir John Chiverton, a romance, 447 

Sismondi’s History of the Albigenses 545 

Skelton's Ancient Arms and Armour 65, 
447 





Antiquities of Bristol 66, 258 

Smith, Dr. on Doctor's Degrees 66 

Southwark, History of 348. 

Spirits of the Olden Time 257 

Stanley Tales 447 

Stepooshkin’s Villager’s Pastime 349 

Stonestreet’s Antistites Religionis 446 

Taylor's, J. Tour in Spain, &e. 66 

Townley, D. Mosaic Precepts elucidated 
447 

Travellers, The, 66 

Usury Laws, Effects of 446 

Warton's Death-bed Scenes ib. 

Watmouth's Hist. of Methodism 257 

Watson, R. The Labyrinth 257 

Watis’s Hymns 446 

W hatton’s Lancastrenses Mlustres 257 

WP iffen’s Spanish Anthology 65 

Wiggins’ Hore Sabbatice ib. 

W iitiams'’s Views in Greece 545 

Wilson, R. on Divine Sovereignty 349 

W. R. Travels of 161 

Zoological Journal 446 
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Alice and Jane, a village Legend 167 

Anacreontic Stanzas, 451 

Bacehanalian Song 631 

Baily, E. H.\ines 'o, on his group at 
the Exhibition 451 

Blakeway, Rev. J. B.\ines to the memory 
of 451 

Bourne, A. V. epilogue to Terence’s 
Eunuchus 450 

Bradfield, H. J. Woman’s Love 259 

Bray, Mrs. Page’s soug 353 

Briton, D. A. Pleasure and Grief 552 

Calamities of Human Life, stanzas on 
71 

Canzone 354 

Carle of Kellieburn Braes 327 

Carrington, N. 7. \ines from bis Dart- 
moor 535 

Charles I. Commons’ Address to 208 

Chelsea Botanic Gardens, lines on 391 

Children, Three, thoughts at the grave of 
168 


Cunningham, Allan, song of 327 

Damasus, Pope, Hywn on St. Agatha’s 
day 167 

Death of an Infant, lines on 553 

Departure, The 70 

Dirge on Eliz. Duchess of Rutland 70 

Distresses of the Manufacturers, ode on 
630 

Dove, canzone to the 354 

Duncombe, Rev. J. on the Death of Miss 
Lance éb. 

Dunstanviile, Lord, sonnet to 552 

Epitaph on Dr, Symmons 450 

Evhibition of Paintings, lines on a group 
at 451 

Existence, stanzas on 631 

Fame, lines on 450 

Flowers, stanzas 7 | 

Foote, Miss, impromptu at the benefit 
of 450 

Graham, Rev. J. Gratitude, a story, 258 

Gratitude, a true story, tb. 
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Grave of three children, lines on 168 

Harmonic Society of Exeter, anacreon- 
tic stanzas for 451 

Humun Life, Catamities of 71 

Idyl on Negro Slavery 553 

Independence, blessings of 535 

Infant, on the death of 553. 
dressed to 631 

Jones, Rev, J. stanzas in praise of Sir 
Griffith ab Nicholas 354 

Killieburn Braes, the Carle of 327 

Kirby Moorside, stanzas on 71 

Lady and Merlin \68 

Lance, Miss, on the death of 354 

Lievre, Won a straw 552 

M‘ Henry, J. stanzas written at sea 255 

Maria, sonnet to 631 

Morning, apostrophe to the 535 

Muse, stanzas addressed to 353 

Negro’s Humble Prayer ib. 

Nicholas, Sir Griffith ab, stanzas in 
praise of 354 

Nuttall, Dr. Hymn to St. Agatha 167 

Ocean, address to 154 

« Of all the flowers that sweetly Llow"* 71 

Old Oak, address to 451 

Page’s song in Mrs. Bray’s *‘ De Foix” 
353 

Pennie, J. F. Solomon’s Judgment 439 

Philanthropy, ode on 630 

Pilgrim, E. T. Calamities of Human 
Life 71. Anacreontic stanzas by 45} 


lines ad- 
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Pleasure and Grief'552 
Polwhele, Rev. R. address to his son in 


in India 345. 


to an old oak 451 


Pratt, S. J. on Chelsea Botanic Gardens 


391 


Primrose, stanzas to the 353 
Resignation, Hymn to 354 

Rutland, Duchess of, stanzas on 70 

St. Agatha’s Day, 167 

St. Katharine’s Church, Tower, on the 


destruction of 353 


Sea, stanzas written at 255 
Skeffington, Sir Lumley, dirge on the 


Duchess of Rutland 70. 


impromptu 


at the benefit of Miss Foote 450 


Slav 


, lines in lamentation of 168, 553 


Solomon’ s Judgment, lines on 439 

Song, “‘ And is my lover then untrue” 
70. Bacchanalian 631 

Sonnet to Lord de Dunstanville 552. to 


Maria, 631 


Straw, stanzas on a 552 


Symmons, Dr. epitaph on 450. 


tary lines to 552 


tribu- 


Taylor, J. epitaph on Dr. Symmons 
450. tributary lines to Dr. Symmons 


552 


Terentii Eunuchum, epilogue to 450 
Ward, C. stanzas on Existence 631 
Weston, J. Vines to an infant id. 


Wish, The 631 
Woman's Love 259 
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Abbot 386, 484, R. 


485 M. 559 
Abbott, Jus. 174. W. Alexandre 448 
282 Algee, Ji175 
Abell, F. 284 Allen, 64, 290, 519, 
Abercromby 260, 630. Missl87. J. 
363 94. J. 967 
Aberdeen, 200 Alletz, P. E: 364 
Earl 448 Allies, T..175 
Abergavenny, Lord Allison, W. G, 176 
487 Allway 459 
Abington, C. 176 Alpe 579 
Acklom, C, 462 Alrahal, J.C. 559 
Acland, Sit P,459 . Althorp,;Lerd 172 
Adams-359 Ambler, M. 268 
Adderley, C: B.382 Ambrose, H. 647 
Addis, E. B.268 Amcotts, SL. E. 
Adnutt, T. 282 560, 639 
Adye, EB. 3. 46% Amiel, H. €..462 


Aimsinek, Capt. W. Amyot 200, 527. T. 

462 164 . 
Ancaster, Lady 26 
nderson, J. 363. 
R. C. 359 


Akins 518 
Aldersey, S. 267 A 
Alderson, Sir G. 380 


Alexander, C. 320. 


Andrew, W. 268 
Andrewes 62 
Annesley 386 
Anquetil 532 
Anson, H. 267 
Antrobus, Sir Ed. 
187 
Anwyl, Col. 559 
Applebee, J. 91 
Appleton, Capt. 560. 
M. 189 
Arbuthnot 198, 453. 
C. 162. Sir R. 80 
Arden 63 
Ardleigh, Capt. 461 
Armagh, Abp. 262 
Armiger 227 
Armstrong 647.. J. 
573. M. 368, 380 
Arnold 79. R. 363. 
Maj. G. 80 
Arthur, C. 560 
Arundel, C. E. 643 
Arundell 363 





Ascham, R. 509 
Ashlin, W. 187 
Ashurst 362 
Ashwood, D. 381 
Askew, Dr. 236 
Astbury, R. 578 
Astleys 437 
Aston, A. 175, 236 
Athol 2 
Atkinson 637. F. 
478. S. 190 
Atlay, H. 79 
Atlee, H. 462 
Atwood, A. 463 
Aubert, J. D. 477 
Aufrere, A. 290 
Austin 638. H. 176. 
J, 558. J. E382 
Awdry, A. 573 
Aylmer, Sir G, G.462 


Ayre, 572 

Babington 637. R. 
E. 286 

Baby, D, 638 - 




















Back, Lieut. 549 
Backhouse, A. 93 
Bacon, 393, 483, 
583. Maj. 363. 
Sir E. 175. M. 
190. R. 621 
Lord 492 
Bagford 294 
Bagshawe, E. 175. 
E. B. 559 
Bagwell, R. 378 
Bailey, Justice 174. 
E. 559. J.79 
Baines, R. E. 378. 
W. 474 
Baird, P. 658 
Baker 205. J. 519. 
R. 364, S. 381. 
W.L. 267 
Balearras, Earl 558 
Baldwin 227. G., 
283 
Balfour, C. 560 
Ball 65. Arch. 558 
Balvaine, W. 638 
Bampton 506 
Bamston, R. 80 
Bandinel,. Dr, 30C 
Bangor, J.92 
Banke, A. 187 
Bankes, G. 267. H. 
175. W.349 
Lady F. 80 
Bankhead, C. 79 
Bannister, E. 92 
Barber, A. 381 
Barbot, E. 92 
Barbour, L. 518 
Barclay 2 Col. D. 
882 
Bardgett, W.C. 128 
Baring 170, 260, 
$55,454. F.175 
Barker, B. 267. J. 
639. M.-571..P. 
H. 285. W. W. 
639 
Barlow, W. 175 
Barnard, Bp. 495 
Barnardiston 268 








Barnes 509. G. 461. 


J. 551 
Barrett 68 
Barrington 38, 518, 
6 


07 
Barron, P. H. 286 
Barter, G. 382 
Barton, 534. C.,C. 
639. Sir W. 189 
Baskett, A. 382. S. 


91 
Basset 228, Sir R.55 
Bassets 386 


Bateman, H. A. 476 





Bates, A. 463 
Bathic, M. A. 268 
Bathurst 558 
Battersby, A, 560 
Batty, S. 285 
Baumgardt 268 
Baxter, J. 190, 476 
Bayldon, R. 647 
Bayley, Justice 639. 
W.F, 558 
Baynard 48, 395 
Baynton, T. 176 
Beach, Col. H. 176 
Beans, E. 175 
Beard, H. id. 
Beatty 194 
Beauchamp, R. 638 
Beauclerk 297 
Bebbington, T. 380 
Becker, S. M, 268 
Beckford, Ald. 123 
Beckett, M.A. 462 
Beckwith, E.G. A. 
363 
Beddingfield 477 
Bede 135 
Bedford, E. 80. F. 
671. H.176 
Duke 453 
Beeston, J. B. 379 
Beetham, W.363 
Beevor, C. 462 
Belcher, J. M. 558 
Bell, A. 300. J. 94. 
M. A. 268.~~T. 
482 
Bellasis, Col. G, 226 
Bellott, T. 189 
Bellwood, R. 639 
Belson, M, 187. 
Belt, R. 382 
Bendy 518 
Benett 123 
Bengough 92 
Beningfield, Sir H. 
395 
Bennet, Dr. 64 
Bennett 454, 629. 
E. L. 462. W. 
638 
Benson, J. R. 380. 
M.G. 364 
Bentham 163 
Bentinck, Lord 267 
Benton, J. 93 
Beresford, G. 574, 


646 
Ld. G. 636 
Berjew, C. 188 
Berkeley 484. Sir 








Bertie 484, 
Bertius, P. 50 
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Berwick, Lord 350 
Best, Justice 174. 
8. 364 
Betts, T. D. 268 
Bexley, Lord 459 
Bickham, Dr. 64 
Bicknell 362. C, 79 
Bidwell, W. 573 
Biggs, T. H. 461 
Bigod, 581 
Bill 637 
Billam, J. 94 
Bingham, G, O. 382. 
M. M, 461 
Birch 578. E.268. 
W.175 
Bird, J. 284. S. 461 
Birkbeck, Dr. 325 
Bisset 556 
Bisshopp, E. R. 470 
Blackburne 364, F, 
363 
Blackdea, B, G, 176 
Blacker, E. 364 
Blackett, E.571 
Blackmore, T. 607 
Blackstone 8 
Blackwell 55 
Blagg, J. M. 176 
Blaisel, Marquis du 
461 
Blake 419. R. 175. 
T. 382 
Bland, Dr. 559. J.T. 
571. M.363 
Blandy, F. J. 560 
Blaquiere, G, 379 
Bligh, J. 363 
Bliss, R. 639 
Blomberg, F.W.461 
Blomefield 541 
Blount, E. 187, 305. 
J. 93 
Bludwich, J. 572 
Bluet 130 
Blum, Dr, 67 
Blundevill, J. 386 
Boaden, J. 421 
Boate 206 
Bodenham, C.S.381 
Boleyn 504 
Bolton, C. 190 
Bone 396. E. 572 
Bonini, Mad. 79 
Boodie, L. W. 476 
Booth, E. A. 274 
Borlase 484 
Borradaile, G. 268 
Borret 583 
Boswell, D. 573. T. 
D. 476 


. Bosworth 110, 423 


Boulter 309, Dr. H. 
208 

Bourdieu, C..284 

Bourne 295 
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Bowden 637. J.93 
Bowen, A. 638 R, 
382 
Bower, F.C, 92, 188. 
H. C. 268 
Bowes, G. 518 
Bowles 239. W. 175 
Bowyer 298. J. 518 
Lady 194 
Boyd 381 
Boyle 506. A. 286 
——— Lady L.571 
Boynton, Sir M. 509 
Boys, J. E. 381 
Bradford, J. H. 572 
Bradley, J, 571 
mredehente Maj. 558 
Bragge 
om oa Mrs. 189. 
J. ib, 
Brander, Capt. J. 
363... J. M. 268 
Braybrooke 591 
Brayley 79, 429 
Brearey, C. S, 647 
Bree 627 
Brenan 386 
Brennan, J. 380 
Brereton 518. Col. 
461 
Brewster, Dr. 300 
Brice, E. C. 93 G. 
T. 560 
Brickdale, E. 277 
Bridge 221. J. 477 
Bridgenorth, Earl 
459 
Bridges, J. J, 573. 
W. 107 
Bright 452. R. 461 
Bringhurst, S, 80 
Brisbane 557 
Briscoe, M. 285 
Bristol, Bp. 218 
Bristow, C. 478, T. 
F, 187 
Britton 193, 134, 
296, 320, 387, 
430 
Broadhurst, J. 646 
Brock burst, J.S.545 
Bromhead, J. 379 
Brompton 509 
Bronersky 67, 
Brook, M.S. 469 
Brooke, Capt. 557. 
E. 9% »Jd.C.:3803 
Brookhalding, W. 
639 


Brotherton 581, id. 
Brovugham335, 357, 
452, 455 
Broughton 248,518. 
H. EB 285, M. 
176 . 
Brown 320, 509. C. 
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283. H. M. 80. 
H. C. 647. T. 188. 
T. A. 363. Sir W. 
628 
Browne 134, 236, 
286, 549, 574. C. 
L. 364. H. R. 
647. J. H. 176. 
M. A. 268. 8.518. 
W. 462, 476. Sir 
W. 161 
Brownlow 98, 110. 
Sir J. 25 
Brownrigg, T. 282 
Brace 236 
Brudenel!, Lord 639 
Brunton, R. 363 
Brydges 395. Sir 
BE. 18, 25, 98, 636. 
M. 98 
Brydone 28 
Bucanan 350 
Buchanan, J.D. 364 
Buck, S. W. 174 
Buckby, J. 92 
Bucke, Lieut. 286 
Buckeridge, F. H. 


462 
Buckingham, Duke 
258 
Buckland 622. A. 
380, 381 


Buckler 123 
Bucknall 283 
Buisson, W. 175 
Bulkeley, Col. W. 
285, 501. T. 291 
Vise. 265 
Bull, Dr. 79. J.461. 
P. B. 572 
Bulley, M. 283 
Bullock, G. 572 
Bullokar, D. G. 386 
Bulman, J. J. 268 
Bulteel, J. 462 
Burch, J. R. 477 
Burder, J. 80 
Burdeit, Sir F. 357 
Burdon, R. 366 
Burey 458 
Burgess 300, 472. 
Bp. 134. Dr. 520 
Burgh, W. B. 363 
Burke 57, 62, 226, 
255. W. 638 
Burley, J. 520 
Born, R. 189 
Burnet, H. 177 
Burnett 509. R. 572 
Burnside, R. 645 
Burr, L. M. 462 
Barrel 176 
Burrell, J. G. 364 
Burrowgh, Jus. 103, 
174. C.364 





Burrows, E. 92 





Burslem, Col. 558 
Burt 534 
Burton, D. 326 
Bury, P. 559 
Busby, E. 28 
Busch, Dr. 67 
Buschman, C, 559 
Busb, W. 363 
Bushell 510 
Bute 28 
Butler 55, 300, 301, 
539. R475. S. 
R. 478 
Butterfield, H. 79 
Butters, A. 477 


Butterwick, | Miss 
573 
Butterwoode, ‘W. 
582 
Batterworth 355 
Buxton, Mrs. 176. 
C. 174. F.261 
Byng 460 


Byron 98, 240, 630. 
Adm, 274 
—— Lord, 47, 263, 
622 
Cage 484 
Caillaud 351 
Cairncross, 
558 
Caleraft 355 
Calthorpe 504 
Lord 356 
Caltman, W. J. 560 
Calvert, G, 510. N. 
R. 364 
Cambry 525 
Camden 122 
Cameron, Maj: 363. 
A. 187 
Campbell 325, 329. 
A. 638, Sir A. 265. 
Gen. Sir A. 359, 
657. C.558. E. 
639. N. 558. Sir 
N. 563. T. 638 
Candler, P. 79 
Canel, M. 258 
Canning 59, 174, 
260, 261, 319. 
355, 452, 454 bis. 
459, 557, 558 
Canterbury, Abp. 
459, 554 
Capel, J. S. 462 
Capes, A. 285 
Capon 213, W.164 
Capransi 449 
Cardigan,C’ tess 381 
Carew 558. Sir G. 
Hl. J. W. 378. 
T. 38 
Carey, Dr. 112. Sir 
H. 482. Sir R. 338 
Carleton 179, 483 


Capt: 
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Carlisle, Lord 62, 
928 

Carlton, T. 106 

Carlyon, T. 175 

Carmichael, Maj. 79 

Carnarvon, C"tess 
187 

Carr, S. 176. T. 91. 
T. W. 545 

Carrington 34. 
560 


Ss. 
Lord 627 








Carter, B.C. 283. J. 


163, 187. M:C. 
272. R. W. 474. 
W.79 


Carus, R. 285 
Case, J. 269, 284 
Cashe!, Abp. 262 
Cassan 298 
Cassun, H. 286. W. 
Caswail, J.N. 572 
Catheart, D. 363 
Catheral, M. 582 
Catling, J. 646 
Cator, Maj. 364 
Cattermole 162 
Catton, Sir J. 484 
Cavendish, M. 462. 
D 463 
Caulfield 286, 386 
Cautley, W. 282 
Cawston, E. 268 
Cazalet 285 
Cedman 510 
Chabert 601, 604 
Chadwick, H. M. 
560 
Chafée, M. 179 
Challen, G. 642 
Chalmers 422 
Chamberlain 433 
ChambersSCapt.357 
Chamier, G,. G. 478 
Champagne, Capt. 
F. 558 | 
Champolltion 349 
Chandos, Lord 26 
Chaplin, D. 463. E. 
189 
Chapman 187. C.J. 


379, 575. E.C. 
560. J. 381. M. 
462 

Chappe 311 


Chariton, E. 380, J. 
93 

Charriere, C. 92 

Chateaubriand, Vis. 
88 

Chatham, Lord 63, 
452 

Chaucer 623 

Cheese, J. '89 

Cherry, J. 477 








Chester 584 





Bp.459, 460, 


Chetwood 518 
Chetwynd, Vis. 80 
Chichely 484, 485 
Chichester, Bp. 459 
Capt. 461. 
Sir A. 101 
Chideock 497 
Child, C. 679 
Childers, L. W. 190 
Chisholm, G. 281 
Chislett 572 
Chitty, T. 268 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
364 
Cholmly 510 
Cholmondeley, 
461 
Christie 44% 
Churchill, R. 472 
Churton 219 
Chute 486 
Claton, G. 190 
Clanricarde, March. 
267. Marq. 558 
Clapperton, Capt. 
264, 457, 634 
Clare, Earl 364 
Clarence, Duke 628 
Clarke 110, 510. C. 
94. J.378. SirJ. 
R. 582. N. 268. 
T. T. 462 
Clarkson 223 
Clay, C. 268 
Claydon 581 
Clayton, Sir W. 578. 
W. R. 363. Maj. 
W.R. 175 
Cleaver, H.C. 175 
Cleeve 558. Maj. 
ib. 
Clerk, Sir G. 355. 
E.G. 558 
Clerke, F. 363 
Clewes 376 
Clifford, M. 638. R. 
294 
— Lady A. 538 
Clinton, 98, 290. C. 
J. F. 262 
Clisseld, H. 639 
Clive 236 
Clough 583. 
J. HW. 559 
Cobb, T. 190 
Cobbett 344, 555 
Cobbol 504 
Cockaine, J. 289 
Cochrane, Capt. J. 


Cc. 





J. 93. 


Cockburn, ‘Sir G, 88 
Cocks, J. S. 363 




















Codrington, C,A.M. 
80. E. 462 
Coe, Capt. 349 
Coghlan, J.478 
Coke, A. 381 
Lord 487 
Colberg, Miss 520, 
607 
Colborne 227 
Colby, Capt. 462 
Colchester2!. B.A77 
Cole, Miss 462. J. 
574 
Colebrocke, M, 272 
Coleman, C.W. 268 
Coleridge, $,T. 625 
Coles, J. 637. W.92 
Collard, R. 87 
Collet, S. 639 
Colleton, J. R. 638 
Collingwood, Lord 
464 
Collins 406. E. 462. 
J. 379 
Collinson 300, 426 
Colman, J. 482 
Colquitt, Capt. G. 
129 
Coltman, W. B. 92 
Colville, Sir C. 80 
Combermere, Lord 
456 
Comes 518 
Compton, Sie J. 333 
Comyn, S. G, 461 
Comynus 188 
Coningham, W. 187 
Coningsby 487 
Conington, R. 363 
Constable, Miss 461. 
F. 380 
Conybeare 506 
Conyngham, A.268. 





Marg. 554 
Cuok 520. B. 363 
Cooke 393. Sir W. 
B. 80 


Cooper 362, 460. 
Sir A. 627. H. 190. 
J.G. 236. P.B. 
47. R. 396. T. 
572 

Coopland, T. 382 

Cope 477, 484. T.94 

Copeland, W.93,188 

Copland, A. 462 

Coppard, D. 79 

Copsey, D. 646 

Coquerel 163 

Corbin, BE, 179 
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M. E. 646. R. W. 
461. T. 381. Sir 
T. 109. W. 360 

Smith, Lady S. 574 

Smithes, Cap. J. 582 

Smithson, 478 

Smollett 531 

Smyth, E. 573, 639 

Snellings 290 

Soane 547 

Southerden, J. 380 

Southwell 578 

Sowerby 94 

Spearman, R, 646 

Spears, Capt. 190 

Spence, E. 462. H. 
M. 559 

Spencer, Sir J. 205. 
T. 363 

Lord 63 

Spenser 501, E.99 

Spilman, J. 273 

Spink, Maj. J. 558 

Spinks, W. 93 

Spohn 449 

Spooner 382. B, 559. 

Spry, Dr. 606 

Stackhouse, M. 369 

Stafford 129, Sir H. 
346 

Marq. 459 

Stanhope, F. C.558 

Staniburst, R. 100 

Stanley, H. 283 

Stanton, B. 286 

Stebbing, H. 175 

Steel 224 

Steele, T. 477 

Steere, L. 176 

Steevens 62, 422. 
G, 236 

Stephens, Miss 460. 
G, 283. M. 559 

Stephenson, C. 176. 
Cd. 871. HF. 
268. S. A. 571. 
T. 280 

Sterne 236 

Steuart, A. 176 

Stevenson, Capt. E. 
638. J. 188, 579 

Steward, L. 560 

Stewart, D. 627. J. 
558, T.559 


Stibbald, T 607 
Stirling, J. 92 
Stockley 419 
Stonard, J. 188 
Stone, Miss 559. 
518 
Storer 123 
Story, J. 267 J.H. 
560 
Stothard 200 
Stourton, E. 267 
Lord 497 
Stowell, Lord 355 
Strange, J. 190 
Strangford, V’tess 
574 
Strathaven, 
558 
Stratton, T. 257 
Strensham 628 
Strother, Mr. 382 
Strype 290 
Stuart 635. 
V. 191 
Stuteville, Sir M. 
395 
Stutfield, C. 234 
Suchet, L. G. 269 
Suffolk, Duke 423 
Sullivan, J. 558 
Sumner 301. C. R. 
461. H. 356, 357, 
434. H. H. 94, 
190 
Surrey, C’tess 80 
Surtees 302 
Sutherland, T. B. M. 
359 
Sutton, G. 284. Adm. 
Sir J.574. J. M. 
189 
Swabey, M, 188 
Swan 188 
Sweeting, S. 285 
Swetenham, R. 189 
Swift 3. Sir R. 360 
Swinton, S. 381 
Swynfen 518 
Sydney 397 
Vise. 476 
Sykes 458,478. Sir 
F. 175, 368 
Symes, R. 189 
Symmons 386 
Tabor, J. C. 476 
Take, T. 286 
Talbot, Adm. 364. 
Mrs. 476. M. C. 
462 
Talboys 305 
Tallaherne 194 
Tanner, W. 583 
Tatlocke, J. 22 
Tatnall, W. 573 
Taunton, A, 639. 
G. 79 


H. 


Lord 


G. A. 





Taylor 298, 363, 


886, 616. Miss 80. 


H. 
M. 
75. 


W. 267 


G. 267, 572. 
267, J.175. 
80. S. B. 

T. 382. 


Tebbutt, J. 268 
Teignmouth, Lord 
302, 558 
Tempest 22). 
459 
Temple, 
646 


R. 476, 


Terrick 518 
Thacker, E. P. 559 
Thackeray, S. 80 
Thelluson, A. 80. 
M. 476. W. 80 
Thickens, J. 461 
Thomas 478, 581. 
Col. 175. E. 80, 
364. F. H. 175. 
J. A. 462. R. 188. 
= 92, 189. T. E 


75 
Thasoné, Marquis 
558 
Thompson, G. 188. 
J. 474. S. 476. W. 
461, 639 
Thomson 470 
Thorald, Sir N. 53 
Thorn, N. 638 
Thornton, L. 382 
Thorp 300. J. 478 
Thorpe, H. 93 
Thresher, W. 79 
Thurlow, Lord 236 
Tichborne 484, 485. 
E. 558 
Tickell 4. M. 176 
Tidney, H. 579 


Tidy, Col. 263. F. 


S. 558 
Tierney 355, 455 
Tiley, W. 461 
Tilloch 606 
Tillotson, Abp. 622 
Tindal 452. M.A. 
284 
Tineman,W.W. 545 
Tite 547 
Todd 386. H.J. 626. 
M. 477 
Tollemache, E.J.H. 
639 
Tomes, J. 175 
Towline,LadyP.571 
Toogood, W. 92 
Tooke, E. 579. H. 
62. J.H.617. W. 
162 
Topham 413, 497 
Tornaux 88 
Torriano, J. C. 462 
Toulmin, W. 285 


Col. 
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Tovey 910. H. L. 
176. J. 507 
Townshend 98, 295, 
300, 395. G. 94, 
363, 526 
Tratford, M. 572 
Trant, M. 188 
Travell, A. 188 
Trebeck, J. 639 
Tredennick, E. J. 
364 
Trelawny 138 
Trevanion, H. B. 
176 
Trevillian, 
364 
Trimmer 504 
Tringham 383 
Triscott, Lieut. 632 
Tristam 520 
Tritton, W. 364 
Trolove, T. 381 
Troward, W. 284 


H. C. 


. Trower, R. 187 


Truren 126 
Tupper, T. 79 
Turnbull, W. 462 
Turner 110, 153, 
233, 533. Gen. 
457. Sir C. 457. 
J.477. J. H. 267. 
S. 626. T. 639. 
W. 174 
Turton, E. 559. M. 
382 
Turvile 109 
Twigge, E. 270 
Twiss, H. 452 
Twyford, S. 382 . 
Twysden, H. 189 
Tyrconnel, Vise. 
110 
Tyson 523. C. 461 
Tytler, P. F..626 
Tzertelet 67 
Umpbhelly, A. 80 
Unett, G. W. 188 
Uniacke 453. C. 91 
Upcott 2, 195 
Urqubart, M. 268 
Usher, Abp. 29. J. 
99. N. H. 190. 
W. 461 
Uvedale 484, 485 
Vachell, Maj. 285 
Vallance, M. i. 
Valpy, E.J.W.7 
Van Mildert, Dew 
363 
Varenne, J. 474 
Vater 383, 479 
Vaughan, Capt. H. 
462. M.A. J. 462 
Vaux, E. 462 
Vavasour, Mrs, 572. 
Sir T. 579 


Veasey, 8. 968 
Velluti 79 
Veitch, R. 285 
Verity, Capt. J. L. 
558 
Vernet, H. 88 
Verulam, Earl 169 
Vescovali 349 
Viale 47 
Vidal, E. 94 
Vilet, T. 638 
Vilett, C. M. 176 
Vincent, Dr. 295. E. 
175. M. 92. M.S, 
268 
Viner, S. B. 559 
Vissan, J. 462 
Vivian 137, M. 187 
Vyvyan 124 
Wade, F. 93. C.G. 
190. T.F. 558 
Wagstaffe, J. S.281 
Wainwright 382. C. 
647 
Wait, W. H. 262 
Wakefield, E. 364 
Waldegrave, A. 95 
Waldie, G. 94 
Waldron 422 
Walker 77. Capt. 
268. Dr. 505. Sir 
E. 248 J. 639. 
O. O. 176 
Wall, C. W. 363 
Wallace, A. 92 
Wallenger, M.A.364 
Waller, H. E. 639 
Wallop 484, 485 
Walmsley 458 
Walpole 194. C. M. 
S. 478 
Walsingham, Adm. 
236 


Walton, M. 476 
Wansborough, 
176. M. 176 
Warburton 62, 506. 
Bp. 64. S.383 
Ward, Gen. 558. H. 
190, R. 280 
Warde 460, A. 462 
Ware, E. 379 
Waring, Miss 462 
Warner 227, 228. R. 
363 
Warren, Dr.350,627. 
C. 176 


H. 


. Warrender,SirG.558 


Warsley, F. 189 

Warton 240. Dr. 34 

Watkins 571 

Watkinson 647 

Watson, A. 276. Bp. 
236, 338. H. 573. 
J. 558 

Watt, J.175 


671 


Watts 77.A. A110, 
194, 533 
Wauchope, D. 474 
Waulton 501 
Way, C.364 
Waymoutb, S.T.560 
Weare, T. 638 
Webb, M. 93, 94. R. 
573. 5S. 283 
Webber, G, H. 363. 
S. 363 
Webster, C. 574. J. 
186. M.573 
Weir, Miss 572 
Weisse 67 
Wellesley205. A463 
Wellington, Duke 
78, 558 
Wells 92 
Wemyss, Capt. 558 
Wentworth 487 
Werry, F. 639 
West 586. J. 34 
Western 628 
Westminster, Dean 
of 21 
Westmoreland 627 
Westrapp 647 
Whaddon 296 
Whaley, Lady A.478 
Whately 141 
Wheatley 632 
Wheeler, Dr. 56 
Wheelwright, C. A. 
550 
Whichcote, Lady 
190 
Whish, R. 190 
Whitacre, M. 80 
Whitaker 112, 245, 
497. Dr. 33, 221, 
585 
Whitbread 460 
White 13, 503. C. 
629. F.107. J. 
573. S. 281, 287. 
S. H. 559 
Whiteford, G. 267 
Whitehead, W. B. 
363 
Whitehurst 243 
Whitfield, G. P. 268. 
J. 22 
Whitford, M. 571 
Whiting 542 
Whitmore 357,458, 
356. W.454 
Whittaker 188. T. 
388 
Whittington 163 
Whitty, E. 638 
Whoram, D. 477 
Whorwood 518 
Wigan, Mrs. 572 
Wightwick 518 
Wilberforce 223 
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Wilckens, J. F. 574 

Wild 227, 629 

Wilde 518 

Wildman, Capt.175 

Wilford, Lieut. L.B. 
285 

Wilkes 62 

Wilkie, G. 189 

Wilkinson, Dr. A. 
338. E.560. S. 
363 

Willats, T. 283 

Willes, E, 458, Capt. 
264. E, 560. J.639 

Williams 94, Dr. 
622,C.477. E. H. 
638. H.G. 462. 
H. J. 560. J. 176, 
260, 452, 639. J.J. 
364. L. A. 273 M. 
92, 187,500. M.J. 
560. P., 363. R. 
646. T. 461 

Williamson, Sir E. 
364, T. 477. W. 
461 

Willington, F. 364 

Willis, Miss 462, R. 
C. 80 

Willys, H. 273 

Wilmot 236 
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Wilson, C. 454. C. 


F. M. 646. D. 460. 


E. 571.4. 92, 571. 
Capt. J.175. M. 
286, 560, 639. R. 
F. 363, R. 175. 
T. 171, 260, 261, 
364, W. H. 379. 
W. 267 
Wilton, N. 514 
Wiltshire, Earl 
558 
Windham 393 
Windsor 477 
Wingfield 281, 384. 
J, D. 364 
Winstanley, F. 267 
Winter, R. 268, T. 
J. 462 
Winterbotton,J.647 
Winthorp, M,A.860 
Winthrop, E. 379 
Winwood 485, 486 
Wirley 518 
W se 497. C. F. 559 
W seman 408 
Wishart, W. 125 
Witle, J. W. 187 
Witte, L. 284 
Wodehouse996,337. 
P. 639 


Wodsworth, C. 363 
Wolcot 381 
Wold 572 
Wolf, Dr. 67 
Wollaston 503. Dr, 
98. M.A. 479 
Wolseley, G. 638 
Wood 482. C. S. 363. 
S. 273. S. O. 479. 
S.S. 267. W.126, 
571 
Woodham 646 
Woodhouse 94. 
380 
Woodington, T.639 
Woodward, W. W. 
364 
Woolf, Capt. R. 286 
Woolly, T. 285 
Woolstone 117 
Wordsworth628. Dr. 
248, F.572 
Worsley, C. P. 462. 
F.. 284. P. 560. 
T. 363 
Worthington 80. C. 
R.572. H.338 
Wotton 487 
Wren, Sir C. 34 
Wrench, J. G. 639 
Wright, D. 558.. J. 


H. 


188. J. C. 864, 
M. 462. R. 474, 
571 bis. 

Wyatt 214,430. A. 
381. M.350, 589 

Wybergh, C. H. 462 

Wyborne, T. 381 

Wylde, D. 364. J, 
J.92. S.T.645 

Wyndham 110. Sir 
C. 107 

Wynn 262, 453. 
Lieut.-col. 286. C. 

452. C.W.W. 558. 

C. W. 164. SieW. 
454° 

Wynne, M. 268 

Wynyard, J. M. L. 
560 

Yale, W. P. 638 

Yates 194, 290. F. 
C.461 

Yomans, J. L. 646 

York,.Col. 459 

Yorke 236. Col. 93. 
C. J. 267 

Young, A.5. A.W. 
558. G. 268, 368. 
M. 107, 477 

Zouch, Dr. 300 
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View, of the proposed St. Katharine’s 
Docks 2.0. 00 sce 

*Arms of Thomas Duke ¢ * Clarence 

*Church Style House, L verpool.. 

er Manufactory, Lam tth!.... 


Katharine’s Church, near the 


—— wa cewt 


Bishop’s Palace at Lincoln. 


105 
118 


St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea (Te b be 


placed as a Frontispiece}... 
Old House in Leadenhall- street. 
*Gaulish and British Vases........ 
Portrait of the late Bp. Barrington 


201 
” 909 
: 917 


297 
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Kyme Tower and Church, co. Line. 
Temple Brewer, eo, Lincoln .... 
Entrance to Corpus Christi College, 


Cambridge 


Witton Castle, Darkam. ' 
St. Clement’s Church, Sandwich .. 


305 
+» 305 


- 393 


489 


Representations of an ancient Chim- 
ney, an ancient’ Sword, a Saxon 
Font, Anglo-Saxon jewel, &c 

Carbrook Church, Norfolk 

Griston Church, Norfolk 

*Wild Bull and Cow from Gisburne 


Park, co. York... 
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